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When  the  blue  chips  are  down 


...the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
the  saleS'Winning  hand 

Blue  chip  advertisers  of  grcKery  prcxlucts 
(those  spending  $5,000  or  more)  spent  more 
than  $9,000,000  in  all  Chicago  newspapers 
last  year. 

They  invested  over  $4,600,000  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  more  than  in  all  other 
Chicago  papers  combined. 

Why?  That’s  easy  to  answer.  The  Tribune 
sells  more. 

to  be  big  in  Chicago, 
be  big  in  the  Tribune! 

For  the  complete  picture  of  who 
^  spent  what  for  grocery  advertising 

- in  Chicago  last  year,  call  or  write  a 

Tribune  representative  for  a  copy  of 
the  32-page  ANNl'AL  BLUK 
"■'S  ^  CHIP  RETORT. 


Six  new  HEADLINERS®speed  the  news 

to  the  fast  growing  Aibuquerque  area 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  Albuquerque  area  has  attracted  national 
attention.  To  keep  pace  with  this  expansion  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
and  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  have  carried  out  a  continuing 
modernization  program.  In  their  mechanical  operation  they  have 
grown  with  Goss. 

Nine  years  ago  the  two  dailies  and  the  Albuquerque  Publishing 
Company,  which  prints  both  papers,  enlarged  their  building  and 
installed  two  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  Presses.  Two  years  later,  to  meet 
circulation  growth,  they  replaced  this  equipment  with  eight  Goss 
Universal  units  and  two  folders.  In  1954  the  newspapers  moved  into  a 
new  building,  at  which  time  a  larger  Universal  Press  was  installed. 
And  now,  with  circulation  still  increasing,  the  Universal  have  been 
replaced  by  six  new  Goss  Headliner  units,  equipped  with  tension 
lockup,  Goss  Reels-Tensions  and  full  ROP  Gosscolor  flexibility. 

This  is  truly  rapid  growth ...  growth  of  almost  300%  in  lineage  in 
ten  years... growth  to  a  combined  daily  circulation  of  72,000 
for  the  morning  Journal  and  evening  Tribune,  and  60,000  for  the 
Sunday  Journal... growth  all  the  way  with  Goss. 

Keep  pace  with  the  expansion  in  your  area.  Let  our  trained  staff 
show  you  how  your  productive  capacity  can  grow  with  Goss... 
the  complete  line  for  newspapers. 


ALBUQUERQUE 

Tribune 


ALBUQUERQUE 

Journal 


The  uuaa  Company 

A  Division  of  MIshls-Goss-Dsxtsr,  Inc. 

5601  West  31st  STREET,  CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 


SAMUEL  LUBELL  fingers  the  pulse  of 

I 

pre-election  opinion! 


Once  again  this  noted  reporter  will  criss¬ 
cross  the  country  from  coast-to-coast,  using 
his  uniquely  personal  method  of  evaluating  the 
public  mind  by  letting  "the  people  speak" — 
for  themselves. 

Lubell's  technique  has  proved  itself  by  his 
amazingly  accurate  predictions  of  the  final 
results  of  the  1952,  '54  and  '56  elections,  and 
by  the  correctness  of  his  reports  on  public  feeling  against  tax  cuts  as  a  re¬ 
cession  cure  early  this  year. 

His  1958  pre-election  series,  "The  People  Speak,"  will  start  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  will  continue  for  approximately  five  weeks,  on  a  five-times-a-week 
schedule,  right  up  to  Election  Eve. 

PHONE,  WIRE  OR  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  RATES  AND 
AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR  AREA. 


UNITED  FEATURES JLVrrj'V 
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Sv:THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


KNOW  HOUSTON  BEST 


IWIidb 


HOUSTON  RETAIL  MERCHANTS 
PLACED  MAJORITY  OF  THEIR 
ADVERTISING  LINAGE  IN  THE 
CHRONICLE  .  .  .  FIGURES  FOR 
FIRST  HALF  1958: 

CHRONICLE: 

11,136,643 

POST: 

9,160,529 

«SS; 

2,898,532 

AND  THE  CHRONICLE  ALSO 
LEADS  BOTH  OTHER  HOUSTON 
PAPERS  IN  GENERAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE,  FINANCIAL, 
CLASSIFIED  AND  TOTAL 
ADVERTISING! 

The  Chronicle  Continues  To  Be 
The  Leader  .  .  . 

fP  / 

THE  REASON  .  .  .  / 


PRESS 


SOURCE:  MEDIA  RECORDS 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


JOHR  T,  JONES,  iR.,  RrCSid«iTl  J 

R.  W.  McCMTKr,  Ad»rtiSHi«  Director 
M.  J,  ftlBRONS,  iieMral  Artvertiaifts  M«r.  ; 

TME  8RANMAM  COMPANY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

July  22-23 — West  Coast  Display  Ad  Composition  Conference,  sponsortd 
by  ANPA  Research  Institute,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

July  26-27 — ^Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  Universifyof 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Aug.  3 — Maryland  Press  Association,  editorial  workshop,  10:30  a.m.-4:30 
p.m..  Tidewater  Inn,  Easton,  Md. 

Aug.  4-8 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention,  San  Jose,  CsIH, 

Aug.  8-9 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinsr 
Mid-Summer  meeting.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

Aug.  1 1-16— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  annual  meeting,  Stan¬ 
ley  Hotel,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Aug.  12-14— College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Bismarck  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Aug. 14-15 — Triennial  Middle  Atlantic  Associated  Press  meeting.  The  Green¬ 
brier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W,  Va. 

Aug.  15 — Football  Writers  Association  of  America,  annual  meeting,  Stie-- 
man  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Aug.  15 — United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Summer  meeting 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Aug.  I  ^—International  Typographical  Union,  lOOth  annual  convention.  Sen 
Francisco. 

Aug.  17-19— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting,  Jaci 
Tar  Hotel,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Aug.  17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Eastern  DIvIsicn 
Mechanical  Conference,  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Aug.  18-23 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  annue! 
convention,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Aug.  18-23 — National  Institute  for  Advertising  Management,  sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Michigan  State  University 
E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  25-27— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Summer 
convention.  The  Griswold,  Groton,  Conn. 

Aug.  25-28 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  conventicn, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sept.  4-6— Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  annual  conventicn 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

Sept.  5-7 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  annual  meeting 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  8-12 — International  Stereotypors  and  Electrotypers  Union,  55tb  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Post  Tavern  Hotel,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sept.  13 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Summe' 
meeting,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting 
Whlteface  Inn.  Whiteface,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-16 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  mee* 
Ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  14-17 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executive  Assoclatic 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Samoset,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Sept.  14-17 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Villa  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Sept.  15-17 — Newspaper  ROP  COLOR  Conference,  third  annual,  Waldor 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Sept.  17-19 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  fifth  annue 
meeting.  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sept.  20-21 — Minnesota  AP  newspapers.  Fall  meeting.  Hibbing,  Minn. 

Sept.  28-29 — Ohio  Select  List  annual  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  2-4 — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Chancelk' 
Hotel,  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

Oct.  3-4 — North  Dakota  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  annual  meafi"? 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Oct.  6-1 1 — Houston  Journalism  Assembly,  fourth  annual,  journalism  anc 
graphic  arts  dept..  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas. 

Oct.  8-12 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  general  assembly.  Ho*: 
Plaza,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Oct.  9-10 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Central  Reg" 
annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annual  com 
ventlon.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oct.  10-11 — Illinois  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention.  Hotel  O'- 
lando,  Decatur.  III. 

Oct.  12-15 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Western  Reg" 
annual  meeting,  El  MIrador,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
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Picture  yourself  in  petroleum 


Can  you  be  dressed  in  oil?  Certainly  .  .  .  from  head  to  foot  you 
can  wear  products  that  start  with  iietroieum  —  even  to  perfume. 

Petrochemicals  are  being  put  to  almost  endless  uses — from 
lipstick  to  nylons,  from  detergents  to  vitamins.  They  dress  you, 
help  with  the  housework,  keep  you  warm,  protect  your  food, 
contribute  to  your  recreation. 

Standard  pioneered  in  petrochemicals.  From  our  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  research  came  the  basic  chemicals  for  the 
first  household  and  industrial  detergents  and  the  raw  material 
for  a  new,  miracle  wrinkle- resistant  fabric,  creating  whole  new 
industries.  As  a  major  producer  of  the  world’s  petrochemicals, 
our  investment  is  continuing  to  provide  new  and  better  products 
for  the  benefit  of  everyone. 


Petrochemicals  are  part  of  your  life  . . .  clothing,  blankets,  rugs, 
upholstery  fabrics... shoes,  hats... cleansers,  polishes... cosmetics, 
drugs,  germicides . . .  paint,  printing  ink,  floor  coverings . . .  plastics, 
adhesives,  packaging  and  photo  film  .  .  .  racquet  strings,  phono¬ 
graph  records,  fishing  lines  .  .  .  and  many  other  useful  products. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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Make  fast  a 
major  market  with 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 


Modern  management  has  learned  the 
the  wisdom  of  directing  its  sales  message 
at  a  specific  market  and  of  anchoring  it 
there.  This  calls  for  penetration  of  the 
major  interests  and  desires  of  that  mar¬ 
ket.  Such  penetration  is  often  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  advertising. 

When  you  advertise  in  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR,  you  are  sure  you  are 
reaching  the  basic  buying  impulse  of 
MONITOR  families  in  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing  manner. 

May  we  prepare  for  you  a  tailor-made 
program  of  advertising  in  this  newspaper? 
-THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  infmrnofionvt  OoUy  Nm¥>fSpopmr 


News,  Advertising,  Readenhip 
Devoted  to  Building 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenu^^ 
CHICAGO:  333  N,  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C.  163/4  Strand 
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Advertising  sales  shock  troops  should  be  sent  marching  iJ 
to  war  with  martial  orders,  believes  Jim  Barnhill  (U[ 
USAR),  Great  Bend  (Kas.)  Daily  Tribune  ad  manager.  Jk| 
posts  advertising  linages  daily  and  instead  of  stale  sales  speech 
uses  paraphrases  of  commanding  quotations  by  military  lead 
Examples:  “Damn  the  torpedoes,  full  page  ahead!”  “Don’t! 
them  catch  you  with  your  mats  down.”  “Don’t  fire  till  you  i 
the  whites  of  their  layouts.”  And.  in  the  words  of  that  intn 
Indian  fighter-victim,  Gen.  George  Custer,  “Where  in  the 
did  all  those  ads  come  from?” 


Punctuation  is  a  chore— 

Most  news  writers  do  deplore ; 
Comma,  dash,  odd  marks  galore— 
Delay  spot  news  all  the  more! 

—Frank  Del-Witt 


— Wilmer  Simmons,  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader,  wh 
a  happy  head  with  play  on  the  word  “solution”:  “l^yg 
Problem  But  Turn  Up  Their  Noses  at  Solution  Skunks  Pr 
.  .  .  Robert  E.  Shafer,  retired  city  editor,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Times,  is  composer  of  “The  United  States  Hymn,”  recomme 
as  a  substitute  for  the  national  anthem.  .  .  .  Members  of 
Newspaper  Reporters  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
families— 400  in  all— enjoyed  the  group's  g^reatest  outiaf 
guests  of  Frank  Tilyou  at  his  famous  Steeplechase  Park, 
Island,  July  12.  The  more  daring  even  made  the  250-foot  ] 
chute  jump. 


More  About  Newsmen- Authors 


— The  paperback  edition  of  “Mafia,”  first  published  as  a  hardback 
Random  House,  has  passed  the  400,000-mark,  spurred  by  Mafia 
cartel  revelations  of  Senator  McClellan’s  Committee.  It  was  ' 
by  Ed  Reid,  who  broke  the  big  Brooklyn  gambling  scandal  that  jail 
dozens  of  cops  and  sent  Mayor  William  O’Dwyer  scurrying  Sooth 
the  Border.  It  is  a  non-fiction  account  of  an  organization  which 
author  believes  is  “more  dangerous  than  the  (xunmunist  Party.” 
Reid,  who  worked  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  New  York  Doily  fire 
and  who  is  now  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  has  won  a  Puliti' 
Prize,  a  Polk  Award  of  Long  Island  University,  a  Page  One  Awud ' 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  and  a  Byline  Award  of  the  Newspa; 
Reporters  Association  of  New  York  City.  j 

Articles  about  Russian  Communism  in  action,  written  during 
recent  Soviet  tour  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune  edilo' 
with  whom  I  once  went  on  a  press  junket  to  South  America,  ha'' 
been  collected  by  his  newspaper  and  published  in  booklet  forrj 
under  title  of  “It  Works — But  Barely.” 

Ann  Hobson,  ex-ad  staff,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and  oncf^ 
a  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News  correspondent,  is  author  of  “A  Fif' 
and  Private  Place”  (Macmillan),  a  novel  concerning  the  coc' 
temporary  South. 

— The  13th  book  by  George  C.  Appell,  ex-Atlanta  Constitut: ' 
and  Macy  Newspapers  (Westchester  County),  is  just  out.  It- 
“Trouble  At  Tulley’s  Run,”  (Macmillan),  a  western.  The  auth^' 
who  lives  at  Milford,  Conn.,  has  written  210  short  stories. 

An  hour-by-hour  account  of  John  Brown’s  raid  is 
graphically  in  “Thunder  At  Harper’s  Ferry”  (Prentice  Ha!!), 
by  Allen  Keller,  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  featf 
writer,  a  longtime  friend.  | 

Leonard  Lyons,  New  York  Post  columnist,  visited  autti  ; 
Somerset  Maugham  at  his  Cap  Ferrat  villa  and  recorded;  “'j 
mutual  friend  recently  asked  Maugham:  ‘Which  do  you  , 
harder  —  writing  or  living?’  And  the  ablest  of  English  stur  I 
tellers  replied:  ‘I’ve  always  enjoyed  writing,  and  I’ve 
really  enjoyed  living.”  i 

It’s  inspiring  to  see  so  many  newsmen  writing  books  a: 
it’s  encouraging  for  the  American  Book  Publishers  Coun 
to  report  on  July  7  that  dollar  sales  of  general  books  for  19  ^ 
increased  again  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  with  sales 
200  publishing  houses  9%  higher  than  in  1956. 
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215,000  enthusiastic  Midwesterners 
visited  the  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’S 
FIRST  ANNUAL  MODERN  LIVING  SHOW 


Hind  ANNUAL 
MODERN  LIVING  SHOW 


KIEL  AUDITORIUM  Tiies.,  Sept.  9  thru  Sat.,  Sept.  13—12  Noon  to  10  P.  M.  Admission  Free 
Featuring: 

baking  contest — continuously 

COOKING  SCHOOL — afternoon  and  evening — 1000  seats 

FASHION  SHOW — twice  a  day 

EXHIBITORS’  BOOTHS — noon  to  10  P.M. — 
approximately  200.  There  also  will  be  model  homes, 
home  workshops,  and  do-it-yourself  exhibits  on  continuous 
display — something  to  interest  every  member  of  the  family. 


RBSeRVATIOMS  CLOSIMO  FAST 

Check  your 

Moloney,  Regan,  and  Schmitt 
representative  . 

or  the  tzkrT-r- 


Concentrated  promotion  for  each  participant 
will  be  given  through  the  pages  of  the  Globe-Democrat, 

TV,  radio,  and  other  media. 
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editorial 


New  AT&T  Rates 

I^EWSPAPERS  had  better  take  a  closer  look  at  those  proposed  rates  lor 
private  line  Teletyj^ewriter  service  requested  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

They  have  been  puhlici/ed  as  calling  lor  a  35%  increase  in  wire 
costs. 

It  now  appears  that  they  can  mean  increases  of  up  to  118%  for  a 
newspaper  depending  upon  the  hours  the  circuit  is  operated. 

The  proposed  increases  will  have  their  greatest  impact  on  the  small¬ 
est  newspapers,  particularly  those  in  the  morning  field.  A  brief  filed 
by  United  Press  International  this  week  with  h'CC  reveals  that  the 
cost  of  a  two-point  circuit  between  New'  York  and  San  Francisco  from 
G  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  daily  would  increase  95%. 

.Actually,  a  typical  country  daily  served  by  a  single  circuit  from  4 
p.m.  to  midnight  w’oidd  find  its  monthly  wire  charge  rising  from 
43i/2  cents  to  95  cents  a  mile,  or  an  increase  of  118%. 

In  its  p>etition  to  FCC,  UPI  makes  a  strong  point  that  the  new  rate 
schedule  is  discriminatory;  “The  UPI  nation-wide  circuit  for  morning 
newspapers  operates  from  2  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  seven  days  weekly.  The 
present  cost  is  79.5  cents  |>er  mile  per  month.  Under  the  proposed 
rates,  the  rate  would  be  $1.30  jier  mile  per  month,  or  an  increase  of 
more  than  63%.  By  comparison,  for  a  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  five-day  circuit 
leased  by  a  business  firm  the  present  charge  is  72  cents  jier  mile  |jer 
month,  and  under  the  proposed  rates  w’ould  be  76  cents  per  mile  per 
month,  an  increase  of  only  5i/2%.” 

Morning  newspapers,  and  especially  those  at  distant  wire  points, 
are  going  to  be  hurt  badly  if  these  increases  go  into  effect.  As  a  matter 
of  self-preservation  they  ought  to  study  what  it  is  going  to  mean  to 
them  and  then  make  themselves  heard  at  the  F'CC. 

Philadelphia  Strike 

^  I  ^hf,  38-day  strike  of  teamsters  and  Ciuildsmen  which  prevented  dis- 
triliution  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden  newspapers  has  ended  and 
it  is  still  a  mystery  as  to  why  it  ever  happened. 

The  teamsters  originally  demanded  a  ridiculous  picket  line  clause 
which  no  self-res|>ecting  newspaper  could  have  granted  and  which  the 
union  knew  it  couldn’t  obtain.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Guild  would  have 
struck  without  the  support  of  the  teamsters.  Certainly  the  Guild  strike 
could  not  have  been  continued  if  the  teamsters  had  returned  to  work 
when  they  ratified  their  own  agreement  the  week  before.  Neither  union 
can  point  to  any  important  concessions  won  because  of  the  strike  that 
could  not  have  been  approximated  without  it. 

As  is  customary  in  a  strike  against  a  newspajx;r  the  jmhlic  was  the 
loser  having  been  deprived  of  newspaper  service  for  more  than  a 
month. 

Editorial  Principles 

^^HE  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  is  distributing  copies 
of  its  “Basic  Statement  of  Principles”  adopted  in  1949.  Briefly  it 
admonishes  the  editorial  writer  to  present  facts  honestly  and  fully 
....  never  mislead  or  distort  ....  draw  objective  conclusions  from  the 
stated  facts  ....  never  be  motivated  by  personal  interest  ....  realize 
that  he  is  not  infallible  ....  never  hesitate  to  correct  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions  should  he  find  them  to  be  based  on  previous  misconceptions  .  .  .  . 
have  the  courage  of  well-founded  conviction  and  a  democratic  philos¬ 
ophy  ....  support  his  colleagues  in  their  adherence  to  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  integrity.  The  document  has  never  been 
well-publicized  as  the  guiding  principles  of  editorial  writers.  It  de¬ 
serves  prominence  in  every  editorial  sanctum. 


h'aith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,— 
Hebrews,  XI;  1, 
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Foreifrn  Minister  Francisco  Negrao  de 
Lima  predicts  Brazil  will  give  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  a  hospital 
veloome. — AP  dispatch  received  by  the 
Qrtat  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 


Fire  Chief  Blank  dropped  his  lawn- 
mower  and  ran  next  door  to  light  a 
12,500  fire  at  the  home  of  John  Doe — 
also  a  fireman. — New  York  World-Tele- 
jrom  <6  Sun. 


All  five  were  roughed  up  and  had 
Aeir  hands  tied  to  a  crude  landing 
sacks.  Four  others  rode  the  burning 
field  with  the  MIGs  still  firing  at  it. — 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald. 


He  is  in  the  hospital  suffering  with  a 
asak  injury.— (Va.)  Carroll 


There  would  be  no  juvenile  delinquency 
if  a  teacher  could  strike  the  right  cord 
■a  each  child.— iff  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 


He  suffered  a  slight  stroke  about  one 
month  ago  and  never  recovered  until  his 
dttth.  —  iVew  Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily 


C.4RTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


SKY  HIGH 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Editor  ac  publisher  for  July  19, 


letters 


USIA’S  PROPAGANDA  MAINSTAY 


Integrity  in  journalism,  transposed  from 
the  nation’s  city  rooms  to  this  government’s 
overseas  information  program  without 
dropping  a  line  of  the  truth,  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  America’s  effort  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  contest  for  world  opinion. 

Although  distortions  and  false  promises 
may  sway  the  gullible,  the  American  jour¬ 
nalistic  byword  of  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  stated  calmly  and  with  dignity,  is 
this  country’s  most  important  cold  war 
psychological  weapon. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency’s  writers  and  editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  its  USIS  information  officers 
who  deal  with  the  local  press  and  radio 
people  in  80  countries  of  the  free  world 
come  from  U.  S.  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio  newsrooms. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this.  Newspa¬ 
permen  speak  the  same  language  the  world 
over.  A  U.  S.  Information  Service  man 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  globe  and 
a  local  editor  usually  have  a  common 
meeting  ground  —  almost  a  language  all 
their  own  —  and  they  find  they  can  do 
business  after  preliminary  shop  talk  about 
presses,  inks,  circulation  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  dear  to  local  editors  and  publishers. 
A  paper  may  well  modify  its  editorial 
policy  toward  greater  friendship  with  the 
United  States  as  a  result. 

Newspapermen  working  for  Uncle  Sam 
abroad  also  know  the  requirements  of  the 
American  wire  services,  the  specials,  and 
visiting  U.  S.  newsmen,  and  they  lend  every 
effort  to  be  helpful.  They  are  as  interested 
as  the  reporter  in  accurate  reporting  out 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  stationed. 
Many  a  good  story  developed  abroad  grew 
out  of  a  tip  from  a  USIS  man,  his  active 
help  in  making  contacts,  and  background 
information  provided  by  USIS. 

In  many  countries  not  served  by  the 
American  wire  services,  USIS  output  has 
created  an  appetite  for  U.  S.-style  news, 
and  USIS  information  men  have  success¬ 
fully  convinced  a  good  many  local  editors 
over  the  years  that  they  should  subscribe 
to  at  least  one  commercial  service.  The 
Agency  pushes  steadily  for  as  wide  a 
distribution  of  American  news  as  possible 
because  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  the  world  know  the 
facts. 

USIA  could  not  begin  to  do  its  job  with¬ 
out  the  American  press.  In  accurately  re¬ 
flecting  the  current  American  scene,  USIA 
must  depend  in  the  main  on  what  the 
American  press  is  saying  and  doing.  An 
important  part  of  the  USIA  output  for 
the  press  and  Voice  of  America  newscasts 
and  commentaries  stems  from  domestic 
press  reporting  and  editorial  reaction. 
Pertinent  editorials  on  international  affairs 
from  this  nation’s  press  —  big  papers  and 
small  —  are  picked  up  every  day  as  a 
regular  USIA  feature  and  are  quoted 
around  the  world. 

AP  and  UPI  in  particular  are  in  the 
forefront  in  servicing  much  of  the  world 
press,  and  500  or  so  foreign  corespondents 
in  this  country  do  a  commendable  job  for 
their  own  readers.  The  great  U.  S.  news- 
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papers  and  magazines  circulated  abroad 
also  contribute  substantially  to  this  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  American  image  overseas. 

In  this  respect,  the  role  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  is,  of  course,  not  to  compete 
but  to  supplement,  and  to  provide  some 
degree  of  coverage  supporting  U.  S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  to  newspapers  which  cannot 
afford  or  obtain  ohe  or  more  of  the 
American  news  service*.  For  many  of  the 
world’s  newspapers,  particularly  in  politi¬ 
cal  hot  spots,  the  alternative  would  be  to 
use  TASS,  furnished  free  by  the  Soviets, 
as  they  did  before. 

The  USIA  output  is  official  Ciovernment 
news  and  comment  on  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  issues  of  importance,  including 
full  texts  and  other  material  which  are 
not  carried  by  the  commercial  services 
but  which  often  give  an  editorial  writer 
what  he  needs  for  a  day’s  work.  And 
USIS  officers  are  ready  with  advice. 

The  Agency,  seeking  to  give  a  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  America  and  its  foreign  policy  to 
people  overseas,  is  convinced  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  The  Campaign  of  Truth 
begun  years  ago  means  just  that.  A  pro¬ 
gram  ringing  with  truth  will  be  believed 
ultimately  because  the  truth  is  what  the 
world  wants  and  needs.  This  means  the 
truth  about  America,  and  also  the  truth 
about  the  designs  of  communism  on  the 
free  world. 

This  is  “soft  sell”  propaganda,  done  with 
finesse.  It  is  not  a  spectacular  activity, 
and  the  results  often  are  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure  on  day-to-day  basis.  But  USIA  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  the  long  pull  it  is  making 
good  headway  in  a  propaganda  war  which 
could  tip  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  west 
if  the  time  comes  to  choose  up  sides. 

Rich.\rd  G.  Cushing 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

SENSE  OF  VALUES 

You  ran  a  letter  June  14,  in  which 
George  Kelly  made  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  discerning  point  in  regard  to 
eibuses  which  create  evil  where  evil  does 
not  necessarily  exist,  per  se. 

Newspapers  and  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  have  a  common  ground  of  con¬ 
cern  in  this  whole  matter,  inasmuch  as 
censorship  rears  its  despotic  head  in  both 
fields  at  the  merest  mention  of  “evil.” 

I  have  been  advised  that  I  may  be 
subject  to  some  censorship  myself  be¬ 
cause  of  a  nude  scene  which  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  transfer  from  the  controver¬ 
sial  novel,  “The  Image  Makers,”  to  the 
screenplay  I’m  about  to  produce  for  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  scene,  as  I  plan  it,  is  in 
good  taste,  artistic,  and  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  story  line.  My  point  is  that 
nudity,  like  sex  itself,  is  a  natural,  whole¬ 
some  part  of  human  life  —  becoming 
objectionable  only  when  treated  with 
cynical  back-fence  disrespect. 

I  ask  only  that  newspaper  editors  and 
readers  alike  retain  their  sense  of  values, 
distinguishing  always  between  true  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  the  abuse  of  such 
freedom  —  which  becomes  license. 

Charles  Schnee 

Hollywood.  Calif. 
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good  field, 
better  hit 
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Gov’t  Approves  Plan  to  End 
Competition  in  New  Orleans 


Item  Up  for  Sale  Until  Sept.  14; 
$3,400,000  Needed  to  Save  It 


New  Orleans  will  take  its 
place  as  No.  1,365  on  the  list  of 
U.S.  cities  without  competing 
newspapers  Sept.  15,  unless 
someone  invests  about  $3,400,- 
OOO  to  keep  the  New  Orleans 
Item  in  the  field  against  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  States. 

At  last  count  there  were  142 
U.S.  cities  where  both  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  were 
under  single  ownership.  New 
Orleans  is  next,  under  terms  of 
an  unique  arrangement  that  is 
designed  to  escape  intervention 
by  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of 


independently  from  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  operation. 

Upset-Price  Doctrine 

A  Department  of  Justice 
spokesman  told  E&P  this  was 
the  first  application  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  upset-price  public 
offering  to  establish  factual 
proof  that  monopoly  was  not 
contrived. 

This  development  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  comes  just  about 
five  years  after  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  Company  had  successfully 
withstood  a  charge  of  anti-trust 
law  violation  in  two  years  of 


had  been  offered  on  the  market — 
one  asking  price  was  $4,000,000 
plus  assumption  of  obligations 
including  severance  pay  —  but 
there  were  no  prospective 
buyers. 

Counsel  for  the  Item  and 
Times-Picayune  then  decided  to 
confer  with  the  officials  at  the 
Anti-Trust  Division  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Stem  retained  the 
services  of  Victor  H.  Kramer, 
a  former  attorney  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  who  had  a  prominent  role 
in  prosecuting  both  the  New 
Orleans  and  Kansas  City  news¬ 
paper  cases.  The  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  was  represented  by  the 
firm  of  Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell, 
Sunderland  and  Kiendl,  of  New 
York. 

Files  in  the  Division  show 
that  the  Item  was  described  as 


Sign  of  the  Times 

Should  the  New  Orleans  con¬ 
solidation  take  place,  both  of 
the  major  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  will  be  headed  by  men  who 
represent  single-ownership 
cities. 

George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Times-Picayune,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  publisher 
of  the  Richmond,  Va.  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 


A  memorandum  sent  to  Mr. 
Kramer  by  Victor  Hansen,  chief 
of  the  Anti-TrustDivision,  said 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  to  consider  the 
facts  in  the  situation  and  in¬ 
dicate  if  any  action  might  be 
taken.  On  the  basis  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  position  pictured,  it  was 
stated,  the  Division  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  take  any  action  to  stop 
the  acquisition  of  the  Item  by 


I  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
1  Division  has,  in  fact,  acquiesced 
j  in  the  deal,  although  it  has  re- 
•erved  the  right  to  keep  sur- 
^  veillance  over  developments. 

Assets  Acquired 

The  principal  operating  assets 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item  (eve¬ 
ning  100,000,  Sunday  100,000) 
have  been  sold  by  the  Item  Com- 
■  Pany  to  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company  (Times- 
Picayune,  morning  190,000 ; 
.  States,  evening  except  Saturday 
t  90,000;  Sunday  283,000). 

The  announcement  was  made 
July  14  by  David  Stem  3rd, 
ehairman  of  the  board  of  Item, 
;  and  John  F.  Tims,  president  of 
Times-Picayune,  after  the  trans¬ 
action  had  been  approved  by 
Item  stockholders  at  a  meeting 
•n  New  Orleans. 

[  Times-Picayune  intends  to 
^bine  the  Item  with  the 
States.  However,  for  a  period  of 
00  days  from  the  date  of  the 
We  the  purchaser  will  offer  the 
assets  for  resale  to  the 
"“W  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
W’  that  will  agree  to  pay  $3,- 
W),000  plus  expenses  not  to  ex- 
*  «e<l  $75,000. 

In  the  interim,  Mr.  Stem  and 
group  continue  at  their  own 
to  publish  the  Item  under 
a  leasing  arrangement,  entirely 


litigation  that  went  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  Government 
had  prosecuted  the  T-P-States 
combination  on  the  ground  that 
its  forced  unit  rate  for  adver¬ 
tisers  constituted  restraint  of 
trade. 

When  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
May  1953,  concluded  that  the 
Government  had  failed  to  prove 
its  case,  mainly  in  view  of  the 
prosperous  operation  of  the 
competing  Item,  Mr.  Tims  made 
this  public  statement: 

“Just  as  we  said  at  the  outset 
of  our  appeal  to  the  highest 
court,  the  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  will  continue 
to  be  dedicated,  as  always,  to 
vigorous  competition  and  the 
American  system.” 

Last  February,  at  the  first 
signs  of  red  ink  on  the  balance 
sheet,  Mr.  Stem  broached  the 
idea  of  a  consolidation  or  sale 
of  the  Item  to  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune.  Twice  before,  the  Times- 
Picayune  publishers  had  de¬ 
clined  to  consider  proposals  for 
purchase  of  the  Item:  in  1941 
from  the  Thompson-Ballard  in¬ 
terests  and  in  1949  from  Ralph 
Nicholson. 

Mr.  Stem  was  advised  that  the 
Times-Picayune  again  was  not 
interested  in  eliminating  the 
Item  as  competition  unless  all 
efforts  had  been  made  to  sell  it 
to  some  other  party.  The  Item 


an  economic  loss  case,  its  net 
income  was  constantly  declin¬ 
ing  from  that  of  previous  years. 
For  several  months  prior  to  the 
February  conference  the  paper 
was  “in  the  red.” 

Later,  the  Division  was  given 
data  showing  that  the  Item  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  $70,473  in  its 
operations  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1958.  Net  profit  for 
this  period  of  1957  was  listed 
as  $43,524  and  for  1956  it  was 
$134,861. 

Must  End  Unit  Rate 

On  the  basis  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  various  consultations,  a 
plan  for  liquidation  of  the  Item 
company  was  worked  out.  Its 
provisions,  other  than  the  60-day 
resale  period,  include  a  suspen¬ 
sion  by  the  Times-Picayune  of 
its  unit  rate  on  general  display 
advertising  in  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  editions  for  a  period 
of  10  years.  This  is  to  be  done 
whether  it  finally  merges  the 
Item  or  sells  it. 

An  exception  from  this  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  “in  the  event  of 
changed  conditions  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  constitute  a 
substantial  handicap  to  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company.”  The  company  also  is 
given  authority  to  offer  dis¬ 
counts  for  voluntary  combina¬ 
tion  users. 


the  Times-Picayune.  However, 
the  right  was  reserved  to  act 
if  subsequent  developments  war¬ 
rant  it. 

Abandon  TV  Application 

The  memorandum  also  noted 
that  the  Times-Picayune  Com¬ 
pany  is  obligated  to  keep  the 
Division  informed  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  its  negotiations  for  sale 
of  its  radio  station  and  proceed¬ 
ings  for  abandonment  of  its 
pending  application  for  a  tele¬ 
vision  license. 

In  substance,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Division  is 
acquiescing  in  the  arrangement 
resemble  those  in  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-trust  victory 
over  the  Kansas  City  Star  last 
Fall.  The  Star  has  been  re¬ 
quired  to  abandon  its  unit  rates 
for  both  general  and  classified 
advertising  and  its  combination 
prices  for  circulation,  as  well 
as  dispose  of  its  television  sta¬ 
tion  (at  a  price  in  the  neigh- 
borho^  of  $7,000,000). 

One  other  part  of  the  New 
Orleans  transaction,  according 
to  the  government  records,  is 
that  J.  David  Stem  3rd,  George 
S.  Chaplin  and  Irvin  M.  Omer, 
principal  executives  of  the  Item, 
are  restrained  from  engaging  in 
newspaper  work  in  competition 
with  the  Times-Picayune  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Trend  from  Unit  Rate 
To  Option  Buy  Noted 


Morning-Evening  Combinations 
Now  Oflfering  Separate  Buy 


A  trend  away  from  forced 
combination  rates  for  morning¬ 
evening  newspapers  has  been 
developing  as  a  consequence  of 
the  anti-trust  decree  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  case. 

Today  there  are  176  morning¬ 
evening  combinations  in  the 
United  States  and  35  of  these 
now  post  separate  rates  for 
morning  and  evening  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  space  by  general  adver¬ 
tisers.  In  many  cases  Sunday 
rates  also  are  listed  separately. 

Ten  year’s  ago,  just  prior  to 
the  government’s  prosecution  of 
a  monopolization  charge  against 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  States,  there  were  175 
combinations  and  only  eight  of 
these  allowed  the  general  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  buy  space  in  either 
morning  or  evening  publications. 

Decade  of  Popularity 

The  unit  rate  practice  gained 
popularity  in  the  decade  from 
1924  to  1934,  the  number  of 
forced  combinations  rising  from 
71  (out  of  90  morning-evening 
situations)  to  153  (out  of  173). 

The  socalled  “optional  buy,” 
in  contrast  to  the  “sold  only  as 
a  unit”  requirement,  has  been 
appearing  with  some  frequency 
on  newspaper  rate  cards  issued 
since  Nov.  15,  1957,  the  date  of 
the  Kansas  City  decree.  This 
was  the  first  successful  attack 
by  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  the  unit  advertising  rate. 
The  Supreme  Court  had  struck 
down  the  New  Orleans  com¬ 
plaint  in  1952,  finding  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  allegation 
of  restraint  of  trade,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  New  Orleans 
Item  had  not  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  “must”  buy  of 
the  States  with  the  Times- 
Picayune. 

The  Supreme  Court  majority 
said  at  that  time:  “We  do  not 
determine  that  unit  advertising 
arrangements  are  lawful  in 
other  circumstances  or  in  other 
proceedings.  Our  decision  ad¬ 
judicates  solely  that  this  record 
cannot  substantiate  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  view  in  this  case.” 

The  abandonment  of  compul¬ 
sory  units  has  been  done  so 
quietly  in  some  recent  cases  that 
the  advertising  business  gen¬ 
erally  is  unaware  of  it.  The  new 
conditions  permitting  a  choice 
of  morning  or  evening  (or  Sun¬ 
day)  editions  usually  are  noted 
with  an  asterisk  and  spelled  out 
in  fine  print  on  the  newly  issued 
rate  card. 


In  nearly  every  rate  card  ex¬ 
amined  by  E&P  for  this  report, 
the  combination  rate  is  made  so 
attractive  that  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  account  would  be  reluct¬ 
ant  to  pass  it  up  merely  for  the 
sake  of  exercising  his  privilege 
of  choice. 

Actually,  the  pattern  for 
establishing  a  very  favorable 
combination  package  was  drawn 
up  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  de¬ 
cree.  The  Star  was  given  leeway 
to  grant  discounts  on  multiple 
insertions  in  two  or  more  issues 
of  the  morning-evening-Sunday 
paper.  The  limit  on  discounts 
was  fixed  at  30%  of  the  sum  of 
the  rates  for  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  space  when  pur¬ 
chased  separately.  The  Star 
set  its  morning  and  evening 
rates  at  75  cents  a  line  and 
combination  at  $1.10. 

The  court  set  a  limit  of  35% 
for  discounts  on  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Discounts  Vary 

In  many  instances  the  news¬ 
papers  changing  from  unit  to 
optional  rates  have  not  applied 
the  identical  formula  but  have 
hit  upon  varying  rate  bases  and 
discounts.  A  few  rate  cards 
offer  a  discount  of  a  few  cents 
from  the  combination  for  either 
of  the  two  papers  when  bought 
separately. 

Since  last  Winter  some  ma  jor 
combinations  that  have  been 
changed  to  optional  were  the 
Cowles  papers  in  Minneapolis 
and  Des  Moines,  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  New  York,  some 
members  of  the  Newhouse 
group,  and  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Traveler.  The  two  latest 
“option  buys,”  effective  Aug.  1, 
will  be  for  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Post-Herald 
(a  Newhouse-Scripps  Howard 
combination)  and  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette. 

Most  of  those  publishers  who 
have  abandoned  forced  buys  in 
recent  months  have  interests  in 
radio  and  television  stations  in 
newspaper  markets.  One  of  the 
penalties  imposed  upon  the 
Kansas  City  Star  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act  was  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  its  broadcast  properties. 

The  preponderance  of  morn¬ 
ing-evening  publications  is 
under  single  ownership — a  total 
of  142.  There  are  eight  cities 
where  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  are  owned  separ¬ 
ately  but  sell  through  an  agency. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  News  and  Post-Herald . 

FLORIDA 

Pensacola  News  and  Journal  . 

Palm  Beach  Post  and  Times . 

INDIANA 

Evansville  Courier  and  Press  . 

IOWA 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  . 

KANSAS 

Topeka  Capital  and  State  Journal  . 

Wichita  Eagle . 

LOUISIANA 

Monroe  News-Star  and  World . 

Shreveport  Journal  and  Times . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  . 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette . 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune . 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Star  and  Times . 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque  Journal  and  Tribune  . 

NEW  YORK 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  and  Advertiser . 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times  Union  .  . 

Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  Herald-Journal  . 

Utica  Press  and  Observer-Dispatch . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Greensboro  News  and  Record  . 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and  Times . 

Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel . 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times . 

Tulsa  World  and  Tribune  . 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  Call  and  Chronicle . 

Harrisburg  Patriot  and  News  . 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  and  Times  . 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  and  Journal . 

Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean  . 

Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  .  .  . 

TEXAS 

El  Paso  Herald-Post  and  Times  . 

San  Antonio  Express  and  News . 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and  Deseret  News-Tribune  . . . 
VIRGINIA 

Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  &  Star  and  Virginian-Pilot.  . 
Richmond  News-Leader  and  Times-Dispatch  . 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Gazette  and  Daily  Mail  . 


Boston  is  the  only  example  of  a  editions  during  a  24-hour  perioi 
combination  city  where  there  is  Several  permit  use  of  spw* 
full  competition,  there  being  with  same  copy,  within  a  calen- 
three  such  combinations.  The  dar  week.  Others  give  three  t 
Record  and  American  are  sold  four  days  of  leeway, 
as  a  unit  and  so  are  the  weekday  There  are  half  a  dozen  foK**^ 
editions  of  the  Globe.  combinations  for  newspap*^ 

Rules  for  publication  time  of  under  common  ownership  in  *“■ 
combination  copy  are  far  from  jacent  cities.  These  are  nj 
uniform  in  the  business.  Most  counted  in  the  examinatiOT  <“ 
papers  stipulate  same  copy  in  morning-evening  combinatioi* 
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Rebels  in  Cuba  Open  Hideout 
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Newsman  Relates  Experiences 
In  Covering  Kidnaping  Story 


By  Robert  IV.  Branson 

Though  Cuban  rebel  territory 
was  officially  off-limits  to  news¬ 
men  covering  the  kidnaping  of 
50  Americans  and  Canadians, 
several  managed  to  slip  through 
Cuban  army  lines  and  reach  the 
highland  headquarters  of  the 
rebel  chieftain,  Raul  Castro. 

The  majority  of  Americans 
assigned  to  the  story  —  more 
than  20  —  flew  to  the  U.  S. 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
and  found  themselves  restricted 
there  by  a  ban  on  travel  into 
rebel-infested  Oriente  Province. 

Cuba’s  government  has  long 
barred  newsmen  from  entering 
rebel  country  (on  grounds  their 
“safety  cannot  be  guaranteed”) 
and  the  U.  S.  Navy  told  those 
who  flew  in  from  the  States 
they  would  have  to  stay  inside 
the  base. 

More  than  half  a  dozen,  how¬ 
ever,  found  w’ays  of  getting 
through  the  cordon. 

Undercover  Contact 

George  Skadding,  Lee  Hall 
and  Jay  Mallin  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine  bluffed  their  way  off  the 
naval  base  aboard  a  bus  and 
made  contact  with  Castro  un¬ 
dercover  agents  who  took  them 
into  the  hills  by  jeep.  Mallin 
raced  back  to  Guantanamo  a 
day  later  with  film  and  copy  for 
a  Life  exclusive. 

Tom  Dunkin  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  entered  Cuba 
ria  Havana  and  spent  eight 
days  in  the  countryside,  hunt¬ 
ing  a  rebel  “contact,”  before 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Cas¬ 
e’s  village.  When  he  got  there, 
punkin  had  only  11  cents  left 
w  his  pocket. 

,  Andy  St.  George,  represent- 
NBC,  and  Bob  Taber  of 
CBS  made  it  by  chartering  a 
^11  plane  in  Florida  —  and 
the  most  hair-raising  trip 
of  all.  They  rented  parachutes 
^4)  jump  into  the 
^bel  hills  with  their  equipment, 
out  bad  flying  conditions  forced 
“‘emergency  landing. 

They  came  down  in  a  tropical 
wearing,  narrowly  missing  a 
orackup.  Rebel  troops  emerged 
Wm  the  woods  and  told  them 
I  clearing  where  they  had 
anded  was  freshly  planted  with 

Editor  ac  publisher 


(.Mr.  Branson,  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Michigan 
and  Indiana  newspapers  owned 
by  Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
wrote  this  story  exclusively  for 
E&P  on  his  return  from  Cuba 
this  week.) 


land  mines  manufactured  in 
rebel  arms  plants. 

Mines  Didn't  Explode 

“The  rebels  were  glad  to  sec 
us,”  St.  George  recounted,  “but 
at  the  same  time  they  obviously 
were  disappointed  that  their 
land  mines  hadn’t  worked.  They 
asked  us:  ‘Why  didn’t  you  ex¬ 
plode?’  ” 

St.  George  and  Taber  went 
on  to  Raul  Castro’s  headquar¬ 
ters  by  jeep  and  their  pilot  later 
was  able  to  take  off  safely  and 
return  to  Florida. 

My  own  arrival  at  the  rebel 
stronghold  was  largely  acciden¬ 
tal.  I  had  flown  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  was  on  my  way  to  the 
Guantanamo  naval  base  to  cover 
the  kidnaping  story.  I  w'as  at 
the  port  village  of  Caimanera, 
waiting  on  the  wharf  for  a 
launch  to  carry  me  across  the 
bay  to  the  naval  base,  when  a 
Castro  agent  came  up  and  iden¬ 
tified  himself  and  asked  if  I’d 
like  to  go  “to  the  hills.” 

I  had  vague  fears  he  might 
be  a  cop  or  a  thug,  but  I  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  his  invitation  and 


the  agent  proved  to  be  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  was  a  young 
Cuban  who  never  told  me  his 
real  name  and  asked  me  to  refer 
to  him  only  as  “Frank”  if  I 
mentioned  him  in  print. 

Frank  was  the  first  link  in 
a  well-organized  chain  by  which 
the  rebels  passed  me  from  secret 
post  to  post  across  the  Cuban 
costal  plain  and  up  into  the 
hills. 

Off  on  a  ‘Pirn  ic’ 

From  Caimanera,  Frank  de¬ 
livered  me  by  civilian  sedan  to 
a  back-street  house  in  Guantan- 
mo  City,  10  miles  away.  From 
there  I  was  put  into  a  station 
wagon  with  an  attractive  Cuban 
girl  in  blue  slacks,  w’hite  blouse 
and  kerchief.  She  told  me  that 
if  Cuban  army  forces  stopped 
us  I  was  to  pose  as  her  hus¬ 
band  and  say  I  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  employed  at  the  U.  S.  naval 
base. 

The  story  to  stick  to,  she  said, 
was  that  we  were  headed  into 
the  countryside  for  a  picnic  (the 
day  was  Sunday) .  She  was 
carrying  mail  and  messages  for 
rebel  points  up  the  line  and 
told  me  she  was  one  of  several 
girls  who  work  as  couriers  for 
the  Castro  forces. 

A  few  miles  out  of  Guanta¬ 
namo  City  we  cut  across  a  cane 
field  and  switched  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  wagon  to  a  jeep.  Our  jeep 
driver  stopped  at  rebel-manned 
farm  houses  from  time  to  time 
and  waited  for  word  that  the 
road  ahead  was  clear  of  govern¬ 
ment  patrols. 

The  first  30  kilometers  inland 
from  Guantanomo  City  are  said 
to  be  heavily  patrolled  by  the 
Cuban  army  and  to  offer  the 


Robert  Branson  of  Federated  Publications  makes  some  notebook  observa¬ 
tions  on  "Lt.  Torre"  at  Raul  Castro's  rebel  rendezvous  in  Cuba. 
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In  Rebels*  Camp 
In  Algerian  Hills 

Michael  James  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  sending  dis¬ 
patches  this  week  from  a  camp 
of  the  insurgent  forces  in  the 
Algerian  hills.  Describing  how 
the  lightly-equipped  forces  can 
“evaporate”  into  the  hills  or 
countryside,  the  reporter  said 
it  was  difficult  to  see  just  how, 
if  the  present  situation  is  main¬ 
tained,  the  French  can  win. 


worst  danger  of  ambushes  and 
skirmishes. 

Presently,  as  we  started 
climbing  into  the  hills,  two 
bearded  young  sentries  in  gray- 
green  rebel  uniform  loomed 
ahead  and  the  girl  beside  me 
said :  “Now  we  are  in  free  Cuba. 
From  here  on  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger.” 

The  roads  were  terrible,  mere 
trails.  Time  after  time  we  had 
to  dismount  to  help  rock  the 
jeep  out  of  mudholes.  Some¬ 
times  we  left  the  trail  alto¬ 
gether  and  plowed  through 
tropical  underbrush.  Once  we 
drove  a  quarter-mile  down  the 
center  of  a  creek  with  water 
lapping  at  our  axles. 

Rebels  Sipping  Tea 

Though  the  destination  was 
less  than  50  miles  northwest  of 
Guantanamo  City,  it  took  near¬ 
ly  12  hours  to  get  there.  Raul 
Castro,  who  commands  the  rebel 
“Second  Front”  and  is  Fidel 
Costro’s  younger  brother,  was 
sitting  on  a  porch  sipping  a 
glass  of  tea  with  aides  when 
we  arrived  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  midnight. 

He  greeted  me  most  politely 
in  Spanish  (he  speaks  little 
English),  invited  me  to  have  a 
glass  of  tea,  and  ordered  a  bed 
to  be  prepared  for  me  in  the 
farm  compound  where  he  was 
headquartered. 

Next  day  I  spent  two  hours 
interviewing  him  through  a  girl 
interpreter  whose  cover  name 
is  Deborah  and  who  told  me 
she  studied  a  year  at  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Raul  is  27.  His  long  uncut 
hair  tumbles  about  his  shoul¬ 
ders;  he  sports  a  wispy  beard 
and  mustache,  silver-plated  Colt 
.45  automatic,  and  ten-gallon 
hat.  He  looked  like  a  Latin 
Buffalo  Bill. 

Later  I  moved  to  the  “press 
camp”  —  a  coffee  ranch  where 
Skadding,  Hall,  St.  George  and 
Taber  were  already  billeted. 
(Dunkin  and  Tom  Buchanan  of 
the  Miami  Herald  didn’t  arrive 
until  later.) 

We  were  accompanied  at  all 
times  by  rebel  bodygpiards.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  they  tagged  along 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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AP  Reminds  Members 


Of  News  Obligation 


The  declared  challenge  of 
United  Press  International  for 
Number  1  position  among  news 
agencies  is  being  countered  by 
the  Associated  Press  with  an 
effort  to  enforce  membership 
obligations. 

All  regular  members  of  AP 
have  been  put  on  notice  that  the 
By-Law  requiring  them  to  fur¬ 
nish  local  news  exclusively  to 
the  AP  remains  in  full  force  and 
has  court  sanction. 

Circulation  of  a  letter  signed 
by  AP  President  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway,  by  order  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  AP 
Board  of  Directors,  received  di¬ 
rect  reference  this  week  in  the 
UPI  Reporter,  a  newsletter  to 
telegraph  editors. 

In  the  process  of  discussing 
the  editorial  advantages  of  a 
newspaper  having  both  services, 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  UPI  general 
news  manager,  wrote: 


shall  be  furnished  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  any  other  member 
within  such  member’s  district.” 

“No  member  shall  furnish,  or 
permit  anyone  to  furnish,  to 
non-members  of  the  Corporation, 
the  news  which  he  or  it  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  By-Laws  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  Corporation,  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  associate 
members  are  not  prohibited  from 
furnishing  to  non-members  news 
which  they  are  required  by  the 
By-Laws  to  furnish  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.” 

AP’s  concern  for  retaining 
news  exclusivity  goes  also  to 
the  point  of  warning  regular 
members  that  they  must  police 
their  staffs  to  prevent  either 
their  local  news  or  the  AP  news 
report  from  reaching  any  non¬ 
member  individual  or  corpo¬ 
ration. 


Seltzer  Takes  U 


His  31st  Year  n 
In  His  Stride 


Louis  B.  Selfier,  left,  loots  over  an 


Clevelam 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  th 
Cleveland  Press,  opened  the  mi:l 
in  his  office  the  other  momiii; 
and  found  a  personal  note  from 
President  Eisenhower  and  a: 
other  from  a  copyboy.  Both  note 
were  about  the  same  subject- 
Louis  B.  Seltzer. 

Mr.  Seltzer  celebrated  his  30t!i 


album  of  candid  pictures  of  the  anniversary  as  editor  of  th  I 
Cleveland  Press  staff  presented  to  Scripps-Howard  paper  on  JolJ 


him  by  Norman  Shaw,  associate  More  than  200  members  f;| 


editor,  at  right. 


right  stuff  to  publish. 

“There  are  afternoon  papers 


the  editorial  department  of  tkf 
press  gave  Mr.  Seltzer  a  bie 
party  to  mark  the  occasion. 
The  letter  from  the  Presides: 


depending  exclusively  on  a  co-  g  personal  one. 


Inform  Employees 


News  Restriction  Seen 


“About  the  only  remaining 
attempt  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
news,  in  this  country  at  least,  is 
the  AP’s  renewed  effort  to  en¬ 
force  a  by-law  requiring  mem¬ 
bers  to  contribute  local  news  to 
the  AP  exclusively.” 

UPI  contracts  contain  a  clause 
requiring  a  client  to  furnish 
news  from  his  district  to  that 
service,  but  this  requirement 
either  is  waived  or  not  enforced 
in  cases  where  a  client  who  is  a 
member  of  AP  finds  a  conflict. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP,  denied  that  a  “re¬ 
newed  effort”  was  being  made  to 
enforce  membership  obligations. 
He  said  AP  has  always  insisted 
on  performance  under  this  By- 
Law  which  was  amended  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  decree  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  case  in  1945  and  approved 
by  the  court. 

It  applies  only  to  regular 
members,  Mr.  Starzel  empha¬ 
sized,  and  does  not  include  news- 
pictures.  There  are  a  few  asso¬ 
ciate  members  of  AP  and  they 
are  not  bound  by  the  restric¬ 
tion  against  furnishing  news  to 
others. 


Mr.  McKelway  suggested  that 
each  member  “take  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  his  newspaper  are 
fully  informed  as  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  and  take  any 
necessary  action  to  maintain 
strict  compliance.” 

In  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  that  employees  of  AP 
member  newspapers  have  served 
as  stringers  for  other  news 
services. 

According  to  Mr.  McKelway’s 
letter,  the  AP  management  re¬ 
cently  received  several  inquiries 
as  to  whether  there  had  been 
any  change  in  the  membership 
obligation  By-Law  as  a  result  of 
the  anti-trust  decision.  “It  ap¬ 
pears,”  he  wrote,  “that  represen¬ 
tations  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  invalidated  this 
section  of  the  By-Laws.  Please 
let  me  emphasize  that  the  By- 
Law  remains  in  full  force  and 
effect.” 


pious  flow  of  news  from  U.P.I. 

which  prevail  over  competing  Sherman  Litowitz,  apologii«i 
morning  papers  with  both  news  Jqj.  bejng  able  to  get  to  the 
services  and  supplementary  party,  and  said :  “It’s  all  because 
wires  as  well.  And  vice  versa,  your  policy  of  scrvinf  the 
The  difference  lies  in  how  the  public.  I  have  to  stay  at  the 
editor  uses  what  he  gets.  Hav-  office  and  answer  phone  calls." 
ing  both  services  gives  an  editor  exceptions  to  the  rule 

a  wider  selection  and  tends  to  _ .  ,  _ .  . 


Ihe  difference  lies  in  now  the  public.  I  have  to  stay  at  the 
editor  uses  what  he  gets.  Hav-  office  and  answer  phone  calls." 
ing  both  services  gives  an  editor  exceptions  to  the  rule 

a  vnder  selection  and  tends  to 

make  his  paper  ^oop-proof  on  Charles  E.  Scripps 

telegraph  news  But  some  pub-  of  the  founder  and 

hshere  feel  that  one  service  is  chaii-man  of  Scripps-Huw- 

all  they  can  afford  and  others  ^  Carter,  husi- 

who  can  afford  both  prefer  one  manager  of  the  Press, 
or  the  other.  ®  r. 

“The  important  consideration  staff  gave  Mr.  SeltoM^ 

for  the  cause  of  good  journal-  volurne  of  color  ph(^ 


“The  important  consideration  ®taff  gave  Mr.  SeltoM^ 

for  the  cause  of  good  journal-  bound  volurne  of  color  pho^ 
ism  is  that  no  bona  fide  news-  showing  activities  m  the  ^ 

paper  is  barred  from  having  editorial  rooms. 
either  service  or  both  services  if  A  telegram  from  Jack  Ho» 
it  desires  to  subscribe.”  ard,  president  of  Scripps-Hof  , 

•  ard,  hailed  the  reign  of  “Kine 

Washington  Post  ^"‘"^he  Bald”  and  the  “Jouh 

„  „  .  nalistic  Versailles  now  rising  on  i, 

hells  KaniO  htation  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie."  Thil  j,  jgj 

Washington  referred  to  the  $10,000,000  Prcs^- 
Sale  of  the  CBS  radio  outlet.  Building  going  up  on  the  lake| 
WMBR,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  by  front.  .  £ 

the  Washington  Post  Company  United  States  Senator  Frank  j,  tial 


Washington  Post 
Sells  Radio  Station 


WMBR,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  by 
the  Washington  Post  Company 


to  WWDC,  Washington,  awaits  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio  wrote: 


formal  approval  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 


“In  ancient  Greece  there  lire! 


philosopher  with  a  P**'!  kho 


The  price  is  given  as  $400,000  roundhead,  deep-set  staring  eyf* 


in  a  transaction  negotiated  by  and  a  bald  head.  He  was  knowr  |  UP 


Editorial  Selection 


Rules  Stated 


Mr.  Johnson,  who  discourses 
on  matters  pertaining  to  journal¬ 
ism  in  his  weekly  newsletter, 
approached  the  AP’s  news  law 
in  this  vein: 


Howard  E.  Stark,  in  association  as  the  ‘gadfly  of  Greece  . .  ■ 
with  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  You  are  Cleveland’s  gadfly." 
York  brokers.  wii 


Switch  To  Guild 


Comedian  Bob  Hope  wired  | 
They  should  have  made  yon  th» ; 
49th  state  instead  of  Alaslo  ^ 
A  tape  recording  traced  M:  ■ 


The  pertinent  sections  of  AP’s 
By-Laws,  Article  VII,  read  as 
follows: 

“Each  member  shall  promptly 
furnish  to  the  Corporation  all 
the  news  of  such  member’s  dis¬ 
trict,  the  area  of  which  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  No  news  furnished  to 
the  Corporation  by  a  member 


“It  is  probably  not  self-serv¬ 
ing  for  a  press  association  edi¬ 
tor  to  say  so,  but  my  private 
opinion  is  that  good  newspapers 
are  made  by  good  editors.  Most 
editors  receive  more  copy  than 
they  can  print.  Some  depend  ex¬ 
clusively  on  UPI,  some  have  only 
AP  and  many  use  both.  The 
quality  of  the  paper  depends  on 
the  editor’s  skill  in  choosing  the 


Cincinnati  A  tape  recording  traced  M;  | 
Times-Star  editorial  staffers  Seltzer’s  years,  starting  witt  Ji-' | 
have  voted,  35  to  13,  to  quit  53  a  week  copyboy  job  and  , 


vv  vvr  t-  —  --  -  -  -  x- v ^  OLC 

Federal  Union  24134  (AFL)  first  Cleveland  news  story-w* 

.  _  ..  .  _ ii:_j _ _  1 _ J _ _  ' 


and  join  the  Newspaper  Guild,  collision  of  a  horse-drawn 


Claiming  this  vote  was  not  car  and  a  bakery  wagon  thi;  | 

...  ^  _ 1-1- _ J  r 


truly  representative  of  the  edi-  scattered  pies  in  downtovr^i 
torial  staff  of  76  on  both  the  Cleveland.  f 

Cincinnati  and  Kentucky  edi-  Mr.  Seltzer,  who  is  60, 
tions,  Times-Star  Business  marked:  “Bring  on  the  new  d»y  i 
Manager  Robert  E.  Thurston  its  problems,  its  challenges,  f 
has  asked  NLRB  to  conduct  a  surprises,  its  unplanned,  ®  ' 
new  election.  charted,  unexpected.” 
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UPI  Asks  FCC  to  Block 
Discriminatory  Wire  Tolls 

Morning  Papers  Most  Affected; 

Special  Press  Rates  Requested 


“Unlawful,  unreasonable  and 
patently  discriminatory”  was 
how  United  Press  International 
described  proposed  increased 
rates  for  private  line  teleprinter 
services  in  a  document  filed  July 
15  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

UPI  said  the  tariff  revisions 
asked  by  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  would 
increase  charges  to  the  press 
as  much  as  95%.  Generally, 
press  rates  would  go  up  48%, 
commercial  rates  36%  and  gov¬ 
ernment  27%,  estimated  $3,500,- 
000  a  year  (E&P,  July  5,  1958, 
Pg- 12). 

Hearings  Scheduled 

The  UPI  document  was  filed 
at  an  informal  FCC  conference 
Tuesday,  which  will  be  followed 
by  three  days  of  public  hearings 
July  30,  31,  and  Aug.  1.  Sub¬ 
mitted  by  John  R.  Baskin, 
Cleveland  attorney,  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  supervision  of 
Harry  R.  Flory,  UPI’s  general 
manager  of  communications. 

UPI  suggested  that  unless  the 
proposed  increases  are  “drasti¬ 
cally  revised  so  as  otherwise  to 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  ef¬ 
fect  against  press  customers,” 
that  the  FCC,  as  authorized  by 
the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  should  prescribe  special 
press  rates  for  AT&T’s  long 
lines  private  line  services. 

Establishment  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  rate  differential  for  the 
press,  similar  to  the  Western 
UniMi’s  message  services,  and 
those  provided  in  international 
telegraph  regulations  would, 
UPI  maintained,  have  “little 
overall  effect  upon  AT&T’s  total 
interstate  earnings  and  would 
increase  use  of  such  services 
the  press  with  attendant 
benefits  to  the  public.” 

The  heavier  wire  charges 
Iwming  for  all  the  press,  in¬ 
cluding  broadcasting  stations, 
stems  from  the  fight  by  the  Gen- 
*1^1  Services  Administration  to 
cut  AT&T’s  bill  to  the  Federal 
^emment  by  more  than  $5,- 
900,000  yearly  for  private-line 
voice  channels.  GSA  has  argued 
that  voice  rates  should  go  down 
snd  teleprinter  rates  up  because 
he  government  was  using  more 
»oice,  principally  Air  Force. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Moniing  papers  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  hit  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  revision  since  lower  rates 
for  night  hours  are  abandoned. 
A  new  flat  rate  would  apply, 
more  than  11%  higher  than  the 
present  top  rate  for  choice  day¬ 
time  hours.  Thus  a  typical 
country  daily  served  by  a  single 
circuit  from  4  P.M.  to  midnight 
would  find  its  monthly  wire 
charge  soaring  from  43  %c  to 
95c  a  mile. 

Rates  for  teleprinter  circuits 
operating  from  2  p.m.  to  5  a.m. 
would  go  up  by  65%,  UPI  cited 
as  an  illustration.  By  contrast 
a  circuit  leased  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  for  the  five  business  days 
of  the  week  would  only  cost 
5%%  more.  A  two  point  cir¬ 
cuit  operating  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  five  days  weekly  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco 
would  go  down  in  cost  by  21%, 
while  a  two  point  circuit  op¬ 
erated  by  UPI  between  the  same 
two  cities  from  6  p.m.  to  9  a.m. 
would  cost  95%  more. 

“The  proposed  increase  in 
rates  for  the  services  which  are 
heavily  used  by  press  customers, 
including  UPI,  are  so  shocking 
and  unreasonable  on  their  face 
as  to  suggest  a  complete  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  effect  upon  that 
class  of  customer,”  the  UPI 
document  charged. 

Impede  Flow  of  News 

“If  the  commission  were  to 
approve  the  interim  rate  sched¬ 
ules  for  teleprinter  grade  serv¬ 
ices  proposed  by  petitioner,  the 
effect  upon  UPI  and  other  press 
services  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
erous  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country 
which  must  depend  in  large  part 
for  their  news  coverage  upon 
services  such  as  are  provided 
by  UPI,  would  be  so  adverse 
and  damaging  as  seriously  to 
impede  and  curtail  the  flow  of 
news  and  other  intelligence  to 
the  American  public  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  an  enlightened  citizenry.” 

The  document  took  exception 
to  a  claim  by  AT&T  that  the 
long  lines  private  line  facilities 
are  “bargain  services,”  fur¬ 
nished  to  a  relatively  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  general  public,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  should  have 
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a  high  rate  of  return.  UPI  re¬ 
ceives  no  bargain,  because  there 
is  no  other  service  it  can  use, 
the  paper  stated.  It  continued: 

“Through  use  of  its  facilities, 
which  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  private  line  services,  many 
newspapers  and  many  small  as 
well  as  large  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  enabled  to 
provide  the  citizens  of  their  re¬ 
spective  local  communities  with 
up  -  to  -  the  -  minute  worldwide 
news  and  information.  Thus  in 
a  very  real  sense  the  availability 
of  these  private  line  services  at 
reasonable  rates  is  of  direct  in¬ 
terest  to  every  member  of  the 
reading,  viewing  and  listening 
public. 

“Rate  increases  such  as  pro¬ 
posed  .  .  .  would  inevitably  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  costs  to  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations.  Many 
small  radio  stations,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  now  pay  for  news  agency 
service  only  a  few  dollars  week¬ 
ly  over  the  actual  charges  which 
the  agency  must  pay  the  carrier 
for  providing  the  circuits  and 
equipment.  Faced  with  increased 
charges  .  .  .  many  such  small 
radio  stations  might  be  forced 
to  eliminate  news  agency  serv¬ 
ice  with  resulting  serious  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  public. 

Very  Serious  Effort 

“Consequently,  this  inteive- 
nor  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
the  very  serious  and  destructive 
effect  both  to  itself  and  the 
press  in  general,  and  to  the 
public  which  would  result  if 
increases  anywhere  approaching 
what  is  now  proposed  is  author¬ 
ized.  .  .  . 

“Although  the  elimination  of 
lower  charges  for  nighttime  use 
would  have  little  effect  upon 
commercial  users  ...  it  would 
have  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
press  users.  .  .  .  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  UPI  nationwide  cir¬ 
cuit  for  morning  newspapers 
operating  from  2  p.m.  to  5  a.m. 
seven  days  weekly.  The  present 
cost  is  79.5c  per  mile  per  month. 
Under  the  proposed  rates,  the 
rates  would  be  $1.30  per  mile 
per  month,  or  an  increase  of 
more  than  63%.  .  .  .  To  now 
abandon  a  principle  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1919  and 
was  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pre.ss  would  in  our  view 
be  wholly  unreasonable  in  the 
absence  of  showing  that  such 
need  no  longer  exists.” 

UPI  also  objected  to  proposed 


Press  Wireless 
Reduces  Rates 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.  has  filed 
with  the  FCC  a  tariff  change 
reducing  its  press  rates  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  one  cent  per  word,  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  15.  William  J.  Mc- 
Cambridge,  president,  said  the 
new  PREWI  rate,  if  approved, 
will,  for  example,  cut  the  pres¬ 
ent  New  York  rates  from  5Vic 
per  word 'to  4%c  for  ordinary 
press  and  from  8c  to  7c  for 
urgent  press. 


substantial  increases  in  rental 
charges  for  equipment,  which 
would  be  the  same  for  teletype¬ 
writers  operating  at  75-words 
a  minute  as  for  those  at  60- 
words  a  minute.  It  maintained 
that  if  rates  are  to  be  increased 
they  should  be  increased  pro¬ 
portionately  more  for  the  high 
than  for  the  low  speed  machines. 

AT&T  is  proposing  a  lower 
rate  for  the  voice  circuits  used 
by  telephoto,  but  UPI  main¬ 
tained  that  the  rate  of  return 
sought  was  “wholly  unreason¬ 
able  for  this  service  which  is 
so  essential  to  present  day 
methods  of  disseminating  news, 
and  UPI  believes  that  the 
charges  are  unreasonably  high.” 

UPI  started  using  telephoto 
service  Jan.  1,  1952.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  rapid  growth 
and  expansion,  but  rates  have 
remained  the  same.  From  1951 
through  1957  AT&T’s  gross 
revenues  for  telephotograph  in¬ 
creased  from  $1,577,916  to  $3,- 
787,286,  or  nearly  two  and  onc- 
half  times. 

• 

Telegraph  Rate 
Goes  Up  Aug.  13 

Western  Union  has  filed  re¬ 
vised  interstate  press  rates  with 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  They  provide  for 
an  increase  of  approximately 
7%,  effective  Aug.  13. 

The  notice  stated  action  was 
necessitated  by  higher  labor 
cost  effective  June  1. 

Before  filing  the  new  sched¬ 
ules,  telegraph  company  officials 
met  July  8  with  the  press  com¬ 
munications  committee  of 
ANPA,  of  which  Amory  H. 
Bradford,  New  York  Times,  is 
chairman.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  the  present  minimiun 
charge  of  75c  is  being  retained 
instead  of  a  planned  85c  mini¬ 
mum. 

Total  day  press  increases 
amount  to  6.89% ;  total  night 
press  7.41%;  and  total  day  and 
night  7.11%.  In  the  first  zone 
(0-125  miles)  and  increase  is 
8.02%. 
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Male  Women’s  Editor 
Covers  Fashion  Week 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


A  male  ex-police  reporter, 
promoted  to  woman’s  page  edi¬ 
tor,  can  cover  high  fashion  with 
all  the  vigor  and  verve  he  once 
used  in  stories  of  crime  and 
violence. 


That  dogmatic  and  unusual 
claim  is  based  on  the  actual 
performance  this  week  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Cobb,  a  handsome,  clean- 
cut  and  crew-cut  eager-beaver 
type  reporter-editor,  when  he 
became  the  first  man  ever  to 
cover  the  fashion  shows  of  the 
“National  Press  Week”  of  the 
Couture  Group  of  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute. 


2  Daily  Stories 


A  columnist  on  the  paper,  John 
Wilkinson,  had  been  handling 
the  woman’s  page  makeup  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  they  de¬ 
cided  to  lighten  his  chores  and 
give  him  full-time  to  his  column. 
So  I  was  drafted  as  woman’s 
page  editor. 

“They  called  me  in  and  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  the  job  and  I 
told  them  ‘No.’  Later,  they 
called  me  back  and  said,  ‘You 
got  it.’” 

Both  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr. 
Cobb  were  bachelors  when 
named  to  their  unusual  posts 
and  both  subsequently  married 
and  wi’ote  their  own  wedding 
stories  and  headlines. 


Mr.  Cobb  has  been  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Norfolk  ( Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  for  three  years. 
He  sent  his  paper  two  daily  dis¬ 
patches  throughout  the  week. 
One  was  a  factual  account  of 
what  women  may  expect  in  Fall 
and  Winter  fashions.  The  other 
was  a  light  and  humorous  ac¬ 
count  of  what  happened  to  him 
daily  in  the  bevy  of  girls  —  re¬ 
porters  and  models. 

Miss  Eleanor  Lambert,  who 
stages  the  shows  and  handles 
the  public  relations  for  the  semi¬ 
annual  “Press  Weeks”  for  fash¬ 
ion  editors  of  the  nation  each 
July  and  January,  said  Mr.  Cobb 
is  the  first  man  to  cover  the 
showings  from  a  serious  stand¬ 
point  for  a  newspaper.  Once, 
the  male  editor  of  the  woman’s 
pages  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  came  along  with  his  fash¬ 
ion  editor,  a  woman,  simply  as 
an  observer.  And  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  once  ex¬ 
changed  assignments  of  a  male 
baseball  writer  and  the  girl 
fashion  editor,  and  the  man 
wrote  humorous  stories  about 
the  fashion  shows  in  sports 
page  style.  (Miss  Lambert  is 
the  wife  of  Seymour  Berkson, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American). 

For  12  years,  Mr.  Cobb  was  a 
Virgrinian-Pilot  reporter,  cover¬ 
ing  police,  courts,  city  hall,  fea¬ 
tures  and  general  assigrnments 
—  everything  in  town.  He  was 
shifted  to  the  city  desk  rim 
and  then  to  the  state  desk,  where 
he  edited  copy. 


5  On  StafT 


Mr.  Cobb  heads  a  staff  of  five 
women  writers.  He  edits  the 
local  copy,  wire  copy  and  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  society  and  wom¬ 
en’s  feature  pages  and  attends 
to  the  makeup  in  the  composing 
room.  He  writes  the  headlines, 
keeps  a  day  book  of  coming 
events,  makes  assignments.  With 
all  his  administrative  duties  he 
has  little  chance  to  write  him¬ 
self. 

There  are  two  daily  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  society  and  women’s 
news,  a  weekly  food  section  and 
the  Sunday  section  usually  has 
two  fronts. 

In  his  entertaining  sidelight 
stories  on  the  shows,  he  de¬ 
scribed  himself  in  bull-in-the- 
china-shop  manner.  The  femi¬ 
nine  writers  about  feminine 
fashions  lionized  him  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  astonished  and  per¬ 
haps  frightened  him.  They  wrote 
many  of  their  own  sidelight 
stories  about  him  and  his  male 
viewpoint.  After  all,  fashions 
are  designed  to  attract  and 
please  men. 


Sucks  Cotta  Go 
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Richard  Cobb  in  a  woman's  world. 


gral  part  of  the  newspaper 
j)ackage.  Editors  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  women  and  that  it  is 
the  housewife  in  the  suburbs 
who  orders  the  newspaperboy  to 
leave  the  paper  and  she  pays 
him.” 

Mr.  Cobb  commented  also  on 
the  tremendous  buying  power  of 
women  and  how  it  affects  adver¬ 
tising  of  department  stores  and 
other  businesses.  He  has  tried 
to  cut  down  on  mere  chit-chat 
and  put  more  interesting  articles 
on  his  pages.  Advertisers  have 
responded  by  demanding  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  women’s  pages. 

“We  have  a  hell  of  a  time 
getting  the  news  copy  in  as  a 
result,”  he  obseiwed. 


The  Axe  Fell 


“Then  the  axe  fell,”  recalled 
Mr.  Cobb  with  an  infectious 
grin.  “I  had  filled  in  on  the 
woman’s  desk  during  vacations. 


Man  Better  Boss 


Mr.  Cobb  was  asked  what  he 
thinks  of  the  sack  dresses  de¬ 
creed  by  high  fashion  last  Fall. 

“The  sack  as  a  fashion  is 
being  kidded  out  of  existence,” 
he  replied.  “Women  did  not 
want  it.  They  were  told  they 
had  to  have  it  and,  being  good 
sheep,  went  out  and  got  it.” 

Newspapers  are  giving  more 
attention  and  better  play  to 
women’s  pages,  he  reported. 

“Women’s  pages  are  more  like 
the  rest  of  the  paper  today  than 
formerly,”  he  said.  “Instead  of 
being  a  step-child,  the  trend  now 
is  to  make  those  pages  an  inte- 


McDaniel  New 
NEA  President 


He  was  asked  if  a  male  edi¬ 
tor  can  direct  women  reporters 
better  than  a  woman  editor. 

“A  staff  of  girls  works  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  man  and  there  is  less 
tendency  towards  jealousies,”  he 
answered.  “Women  take  orders 
better  from  a  man  than  from 
another  woman.  There  is  an¬ 
other  side  to  the  picture.  Some 
club  women  and  pressure  groups 
use  all  their  feminine  wiles  to 
‘con’  space  in  the  paper  from  a 
man.” 

Mr.  Cobb  said  his  pages  had 
been  fairly  successful  in  luring 
male  readers.  He  reported  fam¬ 
ily  type  stories,  those  dealing 
with  marriage  and  children  and 
gardening  —  the  actual  raising 
of  flowers  —  attract  men  read¬ 
ers.  Ann  Landers’  advice  column 
has  been  added  and  it  has  big 
male  readership  aU  over,  includ¬ 
ing  in  the  big  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  establishments  at  Nor¬ 
folk. 

“How  can  a  mere  man  under¬ 
stand  what  is  said  and  shown 
here  in  these  fashion  previews?” 
he  was  asked. 

“I  did  my  home  work,”  he 
replied  simply.  “I  memorized 
the  technical  language  before  I 
came.  I  studied  the  advance  pic¬ 
tures  so  I  could  match  the 
terminology  with  the  pictures.” 


Detroo 

G.  Arnold  McDaniel,  publisher 
of  the  Federalsburg  (Md.) 
Times  and  two  other  weeklies, 
moved  up  to  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  summer  convention 
here  last  week.  He  succeeds 
Lowell  E.  Jessen,  Livermore 
(Calif.)  Herald. 

Ed  Schergens,  co-publisher  of 
the  Tell  City  (Ind.)  News,  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  E.  A. 
Briles,  publisher  of  the  Stafford 
(Kas.)  Times,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer  for  his  sixth  term. 

NEA  members  accepted  the 
invitation  to  have  their  1959 
convention  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 
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Vermont  Editor  Raps 
New  York's  *  Thinker  s' 
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Burlington,  Vt 
A  Vermont  weekly  newspaper 
publisher  says  metropolitan  dai¬ 
lies  are  guilty  of  “poor  news¬ 
writing.” 

Col.  William  0.  Slator,  vet¬ 
eran  publisher  of  the  Addison 
County  Independent,  told  the 
Vermont  Writers  League  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  that  copy  in  the  New  York 
Times  is  not  understandable  to 
most  readers. 
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Mr.  Slator  said  w'orkers  on 
the  New  York  papers  “sit 
around  and  think  most  of  the 
day.”  Good  newspaper  writing, 
he  said,  should  deal  solely  with 
the  “cold  facts.” 


Weekly  Puffs  Out 

Timmonsville,  S.  C. 

The  Timmonsville  Times  has 
suspended  publication,  leaving 
this  town  in  the  heail;  of  the 
South  Carolina  tobacco  country 
without  a  newspaper.  The 
weekly  Times  was  founded  in 
1946. 
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Middle  East  Threat 
Draws  Many  Newsmen 


Outbreak  of  rebellion  in  the 
Middle  East,  foretold  by  years 
of  political  strife,  found  news 
services  and  newspapers  heavily 
staffed  in  the  area. 

With  rebels  in  uneasy  control 
of  Iraq’s  capital,  Baghdad,  the 
inunediate  problem  was  to  get 
more  correspondents  there  and 
to  get  out  authentic  news  from 
those  already  there.  Only  news 
trickling  out  of  the  strife-tom 
city  early  in  the  week  was  in 
the  form  of  reports  over  the 
rebel-seized  radio  and  dis¬ 
patches  by  the  Middle  East 
N’ews  .Agency,  controlled  by 
Gamal  Abdel  Nassers  dictator 
of  Egypt  and  the  newly  formed 
United  Arab  Republic  and 
would-be  boss  of  the  whole  Arab 
world. 

News  services  and  individual 
newspapers  sent  correspondents 
scurrying  from  many  other 
points  in  an  attempt  to  get  into 
Baghdad.  Many  others  were  sent 
at  once  to  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
where  United  States  Marines 
landed  to  stabilize  the  govern¬ 
ment  against  rebellion  and  to 
protect  American  lives. 

AP  Man  Killed 

The  State  Department  said 
Associated  Press  wildlife  col¬ 
umnist  Eugene  Bums  of  Sau- 
salito,  Calif.,  and  a  construction 
executive,  Gwrge  Colley  of  San 
Francisco,  had  been  reported 
killed  by  mobs  in  Iraq,  but  the 
report  had  not  been  confirmed. 
Mr.  Burns  had  been  in  Baghdad 
promoting  a  private  enterprise, 
the  Holy  Land  Foundation, 
aimed  at  promoting  tourism  in 
Iraq  and  Jordan. 

The  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  placed  repeated  telephone 
calls  to  Jack  Saul,  its  Baghdad 
bureau  manager,  but  each  call 
uas  cut  off  and  not  put  through. 
Peter  Webb,  stationed  by  the 
UPI  in  Beirut,  and  Wilbur  G. 
Landrey,  stationed  in  Cairo, 
'rere  trying  to  get  to  Baghdad 
[  early  in  the  week.  Larry  Collins 
I  is  covering  for  UPI  in  Beirut. 
The  Beimt  bureau  manager, 
II«orge  Bitar,  has  gone  to 
Amman  in  Jordan. 

The  UPI  moved  Russell  Jones 
from  Yugoslavia  to  Beirut  to 
i  ^rve  as  a  roving  correspondent 
the  most  troubled  areas  of 
the  Middle  East.  Dan  Gilmore, 
wme  bureau  manager,  who  has 
b«en  in  Beimt  for  a  time,  is  now 
^  Ankara,  Turkey,  for  the 
Baghdad  Conference.  Pat  Killen, 
I-PI  man  in  Karachi,  is  trying 
?et  to  Baghdad  from  the 


East.  Bert  Spence,  Rome  bu¬ 
reau,  is  assigned  to  the  6th 
Fleet.  Eliav  Simon  is  remaining 
at  his  post  at  Tel  Aviv,  Israel, 
to  watch  developments  from 
there.  UPI  Photos  has  Luciano 
Mellece  with  the  6th  Fleet  and 
Ronald  Ockenden  and  Robert 
Egby  in  Beirut. 

Baghdad  Blackout 

The  Associated  Press  was  un¬ 
able  to  receive  a  word  of  copy 
this  wek  from  its  stringer  in 
Baghdad,  Farid  Oufi,  a  native  of 
Iraq.  The  AP  has  had  corres¬ 
pondents  in  and  out  of  Baghdad 
at  various  times. 

The  AP  has  Wilton  Wynn 
and  Edwin  Shanke  in  Lebanon. 
William  L.  Ryan,  who  had  been 
there,  was  in  Belgrade  when  the 
trouble  began  and  flew  back.  He 
had  difficulty  getting  into  the 
airport  at  Beirut  at  first  but 
managed  to  land. 

Reinhold  Ensz  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort,  Germany,  Associated  Press 
bureau,  is  being  sent  to  Beimt. 
Others  will  be  on  their  way  to 
Middle  East  points  shortly,  AP 
officials  said. 

Jim  Pringle,  AP  photograph¬ 
er  who  has  been  based  in  Beirut 
the  past  month,  was  on  the  spot 
when  the  marines  landed.  His 
pictures  were  moved  out  quick¬ 
ly,  AP  claiming  a  seven-hour 
beat. 

A  veteran  photographer  of 
trouble  scenes  in  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
Jim  Pringle  was  taking  pictures 
in  Lebanon  recently  when  a  sol¬ 
dier  standing  near  him  was 
shot.  Bureau  Chief  Tom  Mas- 
terson  warned: 

“You’ll  get  shot  if  you  aren’t 
careful.” 

“They  can’t  shoot  me,”  Jim 
retorted.  “I’ve  got  an  Irish 
passport.” 

Sam  Pope  Brewer,  Middle 
East  chief  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  in  Beirut. 
Richard  Hunt,  Times  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Johannesburg,  is  pro- 
ceding  to  Beimt  by  automobile. 
He  was  stuck  at  Damascus  over¬ 
night  but  was  able  to  resume 
his  journey.  Oscar  Camthers  is 
standing  by  in  Cairo. 

6th  Fleet  Coverage 

The  Times  plans  to  send  a 
correspondent  to  Amman,  Jor¬ 
dan.  It  is  seeking  accreditation 
for  several  correspondents  to  the 
6th  Fleet  and  the  first  to  obtain 
it  will  be  so  assigned.  Jay  Walz 
was  sent  from  Ankara  to  Beimt 
to  seek  such  accreditation  and 
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Arnaldo  Cortesi  went  from 
Rome  to  Naples  for  the  same 
purpose.  Benjamin  Welles  of 
the  Madrid  bureau  is  seeking 
Navy  accreditation  in  London 
and  a  member  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  may  try  there. 

The  Times  sent  A.  C.  Sedg¬ 
wick  from  Athens  to  Ankara. 
Foster  Hailey,  Times  corre.spon- 
dent  at  Beimt,  was  in  the  U.  S. 
on  home  leave.  He  was  recalled 
from  the  West  Coast  so  he  will 
be  available  for  immediate  re¬ 
turn,  if  necessary. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  Joe  Alex  Morris  in 
Beirut  and  he  has  been  in  and 
out  of  Baghdad  from  time  to 
time.  Don  Cook,  Herald  Tribune 
London  chief  of  bureau,  has  an 
Iraqi  visa  and  is  attempting  to 
get  to  Baghdad. 

Middle  East  Specialist 

Anthony  Nutting,  a  foi-mer 
British  Minister  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  specialist 
on  the  Middle  East,  a  special 
writer  for  the  Herald  Tribune, 
is  on  his  way  to  the  troubled 
area.  The  Herald  Tribune  has 
Monica  Elston  stationed  in 
Israel.  Barrett  McGurn,  chief 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  Rome 
bureau,  is  trying  to  get  back  to 
Cairo,  from  which  he  was  kicked 
out  by  Nasser  last  year. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
cabled  George  Weller  in  Rome 
to  go  to  Beirut  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  sending  Arthur 
Vesey  from  its  London  bureau 
to  Lebanon. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  sent 
John  Casserly  from  Rome  and 
Serge  Fliegers  from  Paris  and 
planned  to  send  a  man  from 
the  U.  S.  before  the  end  of  this 
week.  They  will  go  to  Beirut  and 
fan  out  where  the  action  takes 
them. 


•Son  in  Baghdad 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes  Jr.,  son  of 
the  co-publisher  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press,  has  been  visiting 
Baghdad  as  guest  of  his  Yale 
classmate.  John  Gallman,  whose 
father,  Waldemar  Gallman,  is 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Iraq.  The 
Yale  sophomore’s  parents  had  a 
letter  from  him  last  week  stat¬ 
ing  he,  and  his  college  friend 
were  contemplating  a  trip  to 
Jordan  or  Jerusalem,  but  they 
assumed  he  still  was  staying  at 
the  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Baghdad 
when  the  army  rebellion  over¬ 
threw  King  Faisal. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  staff  correspondent, 
Henry  N.  Taylor,  at  Beirut.  Mr. 
Taylor  reported  July  16  he  saw 
Syrian  troops  moving  up  to  the 
Lebanese  border.  Syria  is  part 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  of 
which  Nas.ser  is  dictator.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  son  of  Henry  J. 


Taylor,  ex-newspaperman  and 
author,  who  is  now  Ambassador 
to  Switzerland.  Scripps-Howard 
on  July  16  sent  Jim  Lucas, 
military  expert  attached  to  the 
Washington  bureau,  to  Beirut. 

Sends  Reinforcements 

Reuters  reinforced  its  normal 
coverage  in  the  Middle  East  by 
sending  Alex  Valentine,  a  vet¬ 
eran  correspondent  of  the 
Korean  war  and  Suez  fighting, 
to  Beirut,  where  he  is  being 
joined  by  Nigel  Ryan  of  the 
Rome  bureau  of  Reuters.  James 
Norris  was  sent  from  Cyprus  to 
Amman.  Ross  Birtwistle  is  the 
Reuters  correspondent  in  Istan¬ 
bul. 

Mahmoud  Abdul  Karim,  for 
many  years  the  Reuters  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Baghdad,  was  able 
to  file  his  first  message  from 
that  capital  since  the  rebellion 
on  July  16,  the  dispatch  arriving 
in  New  York  at  2:31  p.  m. 

Defense  Official 

A  high  Defense  official  in 
Washington  who  asked  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  urged  news¬ 
men  to  observe  wartime  rules  of 
secrecy  in  reporting  on  the  land¬ 
ing  of  U.  S.  Marines  in  Lebanon. 

The  official  led  off  a  special 
“briefing”  of  Pentagon  newsmen 
by  saying  the  Lebanon  landing 
was  “not  an  act  of  war”  in  any 
sense.  But  he  added  that  “it  is 
just  as  important  as  war  ...  a 
lot  of  lives  are  at  stake.” 

The  official  said  the  Defense 
Department  would  supply  re¬ 
porters  with  any  information 
on  the  operation.  “Just  as  in 
war,  we  don’t  want  to  expose 
our  hand  until  the  operation  is 
completed.” 

The  official  grew  angry  and 
started  to  leave  the  room  when 
one  reporter  asked  whether  the 
5,000  Marines  in  Lebanon  were 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

“That’s  our  business,  not 
yours,”  he  snapped. 

• 

Boston  Editor  Goes 
With  Sixth  Fleet 

Boston 

Richard  Lamere,  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler  labor  editor,  has  been 
picked  for  a  special  assignment 
with  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  August.  He 
will  act  as  public  information 
officer  for  “Operation  Deploy¬ 
ment  East.” 

Mr.  Lamere  was  chosen  by  the 
Navy  Chief  of  Information  for 
the  assignment.  He  is  a  lieuten¬ 
ant,  USNR,  and  a  member  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Co.,  1-1,  Boston.  He  will 
spend  16  days  on  active  duty 
with  80  Naval  Reservists. 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

Bureau  Research  Aims 
For  Media  Comparison 


An  analysis  showing  news¬ 
papers  are  more  efficient  than 
either  nighttime  or  daytime  spot 
TV  in  delivering  audiences  to 
advertisers  has  been  released 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Comparison  was  made  of 
three  20-second  spots  with  three 
500-line  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  for  nighttime  TV  and  12 
20-second  spots  with  12  100-line 
newspaper  ads  for  daytime  TV 
in  15  and  75  markets. 

Newspapers  beat  TV  daytime 
spots  in  15  markets  by  203% ; 
in  75  markets  by  198% ;  and  in 
75  markets  (women  only  for 
newspapers — grocery  products) 
by  124%.  At  night  in  15  mar¬ 
kets,  newspapers  led  TV  in  audi¬ 
ences  delivered  by  40%  and  in 
75  by  25%. 

Cost  Per  Thousand 

Expressed  in  other  than  per¬ 
centages  the  findings  meant  that 
in  15  markets  the  cost  per 
thousand  delivered  advertise¬ 
ment  noters  in  newspapers  is 
$2.79  as  compared  with  a  “de¬ 
livered  spot  commercial  impres¬ 
sion”  cost  of  $3.94. 

For  every  100  spot  commercial 
impressions  delivered  by  TV  in 
15  markets,  newspapers  will  de¬ 
liver  140  confirmed,  advertise¬ 
ment  noters,  is  another  way  of 
telling  the  story.  Carried  to  day¬ 
time  in  15  markets  TV  will 
deliver  an  audience  of  100  as 
compared  to  303  for  news¬ 
papers;  100  in  75  markets  for 
TV  vs.  298  for  newspapers ;  and 
when  women  only  and  grocery 
products  are  involved,  the  tally 
is  100  for  TV  (men,  women  & 
children)  and  224  for  news¬ 
papers  (women  only). 

The  report  was  the  first  pub¬ 
lished  action  by  Dr.  Howard  D. 
Hadley  since  he  became  the 
Bureau’s  research  vicepresident 
two  months  ago.  Dr.  Hadley  has 
promised  other  “electrifying 
findings”  on  media  comparisons. 

The  PhD.  researcher  from  the 
University  of  Syracuse  and 
former  agency  executive 
(Morey,  Humm  &  Warwick)  be¬ 
lieves  media  can  be  compared. 
He  does  not  belong  to  the 
“apples  and  oranges  school.” 
Not  only  can  media  be  com¬ 
pared,  but  newspapers  will  in¬ 
variably  come  out  on  top,  he 
said  this  week  in  an  interview. 

Dr.  Hadley  blasted  the  CBS 
TV  Spot  Sales  “Cume-Rule” 


Nielsen  study  as  reported  re¬ 
cently.  This  compared  three 
night  announcements  with  a 
%  newspaper  page  and  12  day¬ 
time  announcements  with  a 
page  in  15,  30,  45,  60,  and  75 
top  markets.  These  comparative 
figures  put  newspapers  behind 
in  potential  and  delivered  audi¬ 
ences  in  each  case.  An  adver¬ 
tising  publication  then  applied 
Starch  “noted”  averages  for  % 
to  a  full  page  of  30%  and  a 
half  page  of  19%,  bringing  fig¬ 
ures  into  even  greater  disparity. 

Here’s  the  Cume-Rule  findings 
for  the  top  15  markets  night¬ 
time  that  became  a  sitting  duck 
for  Dr.  Hadley’s  research  gun: 

Cost :  three  announcements, 
night-time  $27,630;  %  news¬ 
paper  page  $24,656. 

Potential  Audience:  TV,  21,- 
918,000;  %  page,  7,599,621. 

Delivered  Audience:  TV  12,- 
788,000;  %  page,  (with  Starch 
“noted”  averages  applied)  2,- 
280,000. 

Dr.  Hadley’s  tabulation  for 
the  Bureau  showed : 

Cost:  three  20-second  night¬ 
time  spots  (60  seconds),  $27,- 
630;  three  500-line  newspaper 
ads  (1500  lines)  $24,656. 

Gross  Audience  for  Programs 
Before  and  After  Spots  (homes) 
12,788,000. 

Gross  Circulation:  22,800,000. 

Gross  Audience  for  Programs 
Before  and  After  Spots  (people) 
30,691,000. 

Gross  Page  Noting  (people) 
34,770,000. 

Delivered  Spot  Commercial 
Impressions :  7,059,000. 

Delivered  Advertisement 
Noters:  8,835,000. 

Cost  per  1,000  Delivered  Spot 
Commercial  Impressions:  $3.91. 

Cost  per  Delivered  Advertise¬ 
ment  Noters:  $2.79. 

Both  the  Bureau  and  the  CBS- 
TV  studios  used  the  same  gross 
cost  and  gross  audience  figures. 
Point  of  departure  came  on  cal¬ 
culation  of  “delivered”  impres¬ 
sions. 

‘Delivered  Audience’ 

The  Bureau  explained  that  the 
CBS  analysis  considers  an  aver¬ 
age  of  the  audience  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  before  and  after  the  spot 
commercial  as  a  “delivered 
audience.” 

“Actually,  the  delivered  audi¬ 
ence  is  far  lower,  because  of  the 
number  of  people  who  leave  the 
room,  turn  their  attention  from 


Westinghouse  , 
Ads  Keyed  to  ' 
TV  Splurges 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Reflecting  the  company’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  improving  business 
conditions  this  Fall,  Westing- 
house  distributors  of  consumer 
products  spent  four  days  here 
this  week  to  plan  their  most 
intensive  advertising-promotion¬ 
merchandising  campaign  in 
years. 

The  Major  Appliance  Division 
will  use  ^0  newspapers  in  170 
cities  to  promote  laundry  equip- 
Dr.  Howard  D.  Hadley  ment,  electric  ranges,  refrigeri- 

the  set,  change  channels  or  are  ^ors,  and  dishwashers.  The  Tele¬ 
otherwise  engaged  in  activities  vis.on-Radio  Division  has  or-  i 
which  prevent  tLm  from  watch-  ® 

ing  the  set,”  the  Bureau  main-  /nd  several  independent 
tained  supplements,  as  well  as  run-of- 

"Sr  Hadley  who  once  worked  PfP^o'mrk'ts!"  '' 


for  Dr.  Starch,  called  multiply¬ 
ing  the  number  of  homes  by 


The  newspaper  advertising  is 


Starch-noted  readership  a  “sta-  designed  to  help  dealers  capi- 
tistical  monstrosity.”  He  said  talize  on  two  thenies  that  will 
readership  scores  are  based  on  ^  projected  initially  on  a  n»- 
“individuals,  not  homes.”  tional  level  on  the  company’s 
Furthermore,  he  disclosed  ex-  ^levision  programs  “Studio 
ploratory  research  since  he  has  Hollywood  and  the 

been  with  the  Bureau  has  “Westin^ouse  Desilu  Play- 
measured  readership  “within  house.  One  of  these,  |Fall  0^ 


minutes  and  hours  after  com 
pletion  of  reading.” 


portunity  Days,”  continues  the 
theme  that  is  credited  with  help- 


“In  some  cases,  the  scores  we  ^  make  June  Westing- 

obtained  were  300%  greater  house’s  best  month  so  far  this 
than  what  would  be  expected  It  underscores  the  fact 

from  usual  readership  techni-  J^hat  1958  appliance  prices  are 
que,”  he  said.  “We  know  ‘true’  ^ower  than  1948  s  prices, 
readership  is  higher,  but  we  do  “Westinghouse  Desilu  Play- 
not  know  yet  how  much  higher,  house’s”  premiere  Oct.  6  pro- 
“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  vides  the  second  theme,  “Fiesta 
readership  scores  should  be  of  Values.”  On  the  TV  program, 
used  with  great  caution  in  media  Desi  Arnaz  and  Lucille  Ball 
research — if  at  all.  We  are  of  turn  a  trip  to  Mexico  into  high 
the  further  opinion  that  com-  comedy,  and  the  “Fiesta”  news- 
parisons  between  media  using  paper  campaign  is  designed  to 
newspaper  readership  scores  help  dealers  localize  the  tel^ 
are  greatly  understating  the  vision  advertising. 


case  for  newspapers.”  Newspaper  advertising  » 

To  Get  More  Facts  closely  coordinated  with  the  air 

promotion. 

“We  believe  in  making  what-  _  ,  _  ,  ,  ,  • 

ever  comparisons  between  media  advertising 

we  can  today  on  the  basis  of  mana^r  of  the  Major  Appli- 
available  information,”  Dr.  Had- 

ley  said.  “We  will  admit  that  the  ^"ssell  W.  John^n,  adver- 
comparisons  will  not  always  be  "‘^"ager  of  the  Tekvi- 

perfect.  We  will,  however,  do  smn-Radio  Division,  Metuch^ 
the  best  we  can  with  the  knowl-  N.  J..  reported  that  distributom 


edge  at  hand. 

“For  instance,  in  the  near 
future  we  hope  to  make  avail¬ 
able  data  on  daily  newspapers 


and  dealers  are  being  provided 
with  kits  of  advertising  copy 
and  mats  for  use  in  local  news¬ 
paper  co-operative  advertising, 


that  can  be  projected  to  the  supplement  factory- 

entire  U.  S.  population.  It  will  advertising, 

actually  describe  the  audiences  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  han- 
national  advertisers  will  be  died  the  Major  Appliance  Divi- 
reaching  in  newspapers,  with  sion  project,  while  Grey  Adver- 
such  detail  as  age,  income,  oc-  tising  Agency  prepared  the 
cupation,  number  of  homes,  by  Television-Radio  Division’s  ef- 
city  sizes.”  fort. 
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Advertiser  •  IVewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Rober  B.  McIntyre 


the  challenge  of  economic  pressures 


News  Media  and  Advertisers 
In  ‘Communion  of  Activity’ 


Competition  for  Public  Attention 
Important  Facet  of  Our  Society 

By  Leo  Burnett 

Chairman,  Leo  Burnell  Company,  Chicago. 


vertiser  in  his  efforts  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion  is  not 
pruided  entirely  by  ethical  mo¬ 
tives,  or  even  if  he  is  motivated 
by  pure  greed,  he  at  least  has 
learned  that  he  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  his  ends  through  stupidity. 

A  Socicly  of  Pressures 


Back  in  the  early  1900’s  Up¬ 
ton  Sinclair,  author  of  the  “Jun¬ 
gle,”  took  out  after  the  press 
in  a  book  called,  “The  Brass 
Check.” 

His  general  thesis  was  “he 
who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune.” 

He  made  such  categorical 
statements  as  these : 

“American  newspapers  as  a 
whole  represent  private  inter¬ 
ests  and  not  public  interests.” 

“American  journalism  is  a 
class  institution,  serving  the 
rich  and  spuming  the  poor.” 

“It  is  a  business  fact  that  a 
newspaper  or  popular  magazine 
is  a  device  for  submitting  com¬ 
petitive  advertising  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  reading  matter  being 
bait  to  bring  the  public  to  the 
hook.” 

Although  a  sensationalist, 
and  undoubtedly  affected  by 
something  of  a  persecution  com¬ 
plex,  Mr.  Sinclair  attempted  to 
document  his  thesis  by  a  recital 
of  his  own  experiences  with 
leading  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  day,  undoubtedly 
with  some  validity. 

Now,  some  fifty  years  later, 
this  panel  is  faced  with  the 
same  question:  “Does  he  who 
pays  the  piper  call  the  tune?” 

Never  A^ked 

My  own  particular  part  in 
this  discussion,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  comment  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  present  day  adver¬ 
tiser  influences  or  attempts  to 
influence  the  editorial  attitude 
and  content  of  media  through 
the  power  of  the  purse. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  to 
this  point  because  never  in  my 
entire  experience  with  advertis¬ 
ers  have  I  ever  once  been  re¬ 
quested  to  place  schedules  or 
withhold  schedules  in  order  to 
influence  the  editorial  stance  or 
content  of  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  or  to  imply  that  “if  you 


(Mr.  Burnett,  a  leader  in  the 
advertising  business,  made  these 
remarks  at  a  forum  on  Pres¬ 
sures  conducted  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Public  Relations  Society  in 
May.) 


will  scratch  my  back.  I’ll  scratch 
yours.” 

Neither  have  I  been  asked  to 
influence  news  and  editorial 
policies  of  media  any  other  way. 

Yet  during  the  past  22  years 
our  agency  has  placed  more  than 
$522,320,000  worth  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

There  have  been  a  few  occa¬ 
sions  when  I  have  used  what¬ 
ever  influence  I  might  have  to 
call  the  attention  of  publishers 
to  what  I  considered  legitimate¬ 
ly  newsworthy  events,  but  I  have 
always  done  this  on  my  own 
volition. 

Therefore,  I  can  only  make 
a  few  observations  of  trends  as 
I  have  seen  them  develop  over 
the  last  quarter  century. 

Adverliser’s  Aim 

What  is  the  advertiser  after 
anyway?  Naturally  just  one 
thing  —  a  favorable  public  at¬ 
titude.  He  is  no  different  in  this 
respect  than  a  political  candi¬ 
date,  an  organized  charity,  a 
university,  a  labor  union,  or  for 
that  matter  the  United  States 
Government  which  is  constantly 
trying  to  enlist  public  support 
back  of  its  policies  in  terms  of 
pending  legislation. 

In  seeking  public  support  the 
advertiser  today  is  dealing  with 
an  increasingly  sophisticated 
public  with  a  far  higher  degree 
of  perception,  discrimination 
and  cjTiicism  with  respect  to 
phony  representations. 

He  is  also  dealing  with  a 
shock-proof  public  —  even  a 
public  that  likes  to  be  shocked. 

Never  before  has  American 
business  lived  so  conspicuously 
in  the  gold  fish  bowl.  If  an  ad¬ 


This  discussion  deals  with  the 
so-called  “pressures”  that  ad¬ 
vertisers,  industrialists  and  oth¬ 
ers  may  bring  on  news  media 
and  the  consequent  influences  on 
news  and  editorial  values. 

“Pressure”  in  this  respect  is 
an  ugly  word,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  whole  modern  so¬ 
ciety,  economic,  political  and 
cultural  is  one  of  pressures  and 
counter-pressures  —  or  checks 
and  balances. 

It  is  inescapable  and  I,  for 
one,  regard  it  as  completely 
natural  and  w’holesome  in  a 
democratic  system. 

The  competition  for  public  at¬ 
tention  and  support  is  an  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  we  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  free  choice,  whether 
the  choice  is  a  sack  of  flour,  a 
source  of  news  and  entertain¬ 
ment  or  a  political  candidate. 

This  free  choice  invites  com¬ 
peting  pressures.  Advertisers 
seek  to  extend  the  influence  of 
their  advertising  with  news 
values.  Industrialists  seek  to 
have  their  economic  views  and 
their  acts  of  social  responsibility 
accorded  a  news  value.  Welfare 
agencies  plead  for  more  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  deeds,  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  unfortunate 
or  the  deserving.  Educational 
institutions  plead  the  cause  of 
cultural  values,  specialized 
knowledge,  traditions,  heritages 
and  human  dignity. 

The  church,  through  its  vari¬ 
ous  denominations,  seeks  to 
give  people  greater  spiritual 
strength. 

Seek  Pres*  Allenlioii 

And  so  it  goes.  All  of  these 
and  other  pressure  groups  must 
have  public  understanding  and 
support  and  usually  financial 
participation  in  one  form  or 
another. 

All  of  these  plead  for  press 
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attention  to  good,  normal  things. 
But  these  good,  normal  things 
are  much  more  plentiful  and 
commonplace  than  rape  or  mur¬ 
der. 

Obviously  the  media  —  press, 
radio  and  TV  —  are  the  ward¬ 
ens,  sentries  and  gatekeepers 
of  public  interest. 

They  have  the  over-riding  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  projecting  the 
truth,  whether  it  is  beautiful 
or  brutal. 

Their  yardstick  in  measuring 
all  the  information  competing 
for  public  attention  must  be 
“How  much  does  it  interest  the 
greatest  number  of  people  right 
here  and  now?”,  “would  you 
read  it  yourself  if  you  did  not 
have  a  special  interest  in  it?” 

A  second  question  this  gate¬ 
keeper  must  ask  himself  is, 
“Does  this  contribute  harmfully 
to  an  inbalance  in  the  values  of 
our  society?” 

To  reverse  the  order  of  these 
two  measurements  would  be  to 
risk  the  loss  of  readership  and 
thus  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
medium  to  hold  the  confidence 
or  deserve  the  following  of  the 
public. 

For  a  news  medium  to  bend 
its  values  in  the  direction  of 
the  supplicant  with  the  biggest 
advertising  budget  or  loudest 
complaint  or  implied  boycott  ob¬ 
viously  would  be  more  foolhardy 
than  completely  to  ignore  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  influencing  the 
tastes  and  self  interests  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  higher  levels  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  conduct. 

Cross  Slupidity 

Guided  by  these  considera¬ 
tions,  no  news  medium  has  the 
right  to  close  its  presses,  cam¬ 
eras  or  airways  to  a  newsworthy 
story  simply  because  the  story 
bears  the  name  of  Pillsbury, 
Red  Cross  or  Coe  College. 

On  the  other  hand  informed 
and  successful  advertisers  have 
learned  that  to  use  advertising 
as  a  weapon  to  influence  a  me¬ 
dium  or  to  barter  with  an  honest 
journalist  is  gross  stupidity. 
Such  conduct  obviously  seeks  to 
undermine  the  very  integrity  of 
the  media  which  make  them 
worthwhile  a.s  advertising  car¬ 
riers  in  the  first  place. 

Over  the  past  25  years  we 
have  seen  certain  magazines  rise 
and  fall.  I  see  many  signs  today 
where  editorial  mentions  of  an 
advertiser  and  ads  by  the  same 
advertiser  even  in  the  same  is¬ 
sues,  appear  to  be  much  more 
than  coincidental.  All  I  have  to 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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THE  MEDIA  DIRECTOR:  XVII 


Experience  Best  Aid 
To  Media  Selection 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Experience  is  the  best  possible  Preen  Waxes,  Monticello  Drugs, 
aid  to  proper  selection  of  media,  the  W.  A.  Taylor  Company’s 


in  the  opinion  of  Cornelius  B. 


Smuggler  Scotch  and 


Donovan,  media  director  of  Booth’s  High  and  Dry  Gin,  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Switzerland  Cheese  Association, 


and  the  Mail  Pouch  Tobacco 


Mr.  Donovan  has  been  48  C-ompany. 


years  in  the  business,  all  with 
Hoyt.  The  agency  was  founded 
April  13,  1909.  This  date,  justi- 


Sees  the  ‘Reps’ 

Donovan  welcomes  visits 


fying  observance  of  a  Golden  from  newspaper  and  other  media 
Anniversary  next  year,  was  representatives.  Jokingly,  he 


when  Charles  W.  Hoyt,  founder,  recalls  the  days,  some  35  years 
signed  his  first  client,  a  New  ago,  when  print  media  repre- 


Haven  butter-and-egg  man  who  sentatives  “really  had  to  work 


paid  a  fee  of  $100  a  month. 


living.’’  Then  it  was 


Hoyt’s  accumulated  experi-  agency  practice  to  call  the  rep¬ 
ence  has  gone  to  work  for  many  resentativcs  and  tell  them  they 


clients,  big  and  small.  Thirty-  ‘  on  the  list.”  This  was  the 

five  billed  $10,000,000  last  year.  salesman  to  rush 


Accounts  (apparently  like  the  to  the  agency  where  they 

place  and  linger.  Present  clients  w®*"®  expected  to  and  did  wrap 


average  eight  years  in  the  shop.  back  to  their  offices. 

One  of  the  oldest  agencies  in  mail  the  heavy  plates.  Some- 


the  business  today,  it  has  never 
participated  in  a  merger. 


Close  Supervision 


times  they  weighed  between  60 
to  80  pounds,  Mr.  Donovan 
laughed. 

Mr.  Donovan  wants  represen- 


“To  be  successful,  advertising  t^t^ves  to  keep  him  up  to  date 


requires  close  supervision  by 


professionals,”  Mr.  Donovan  He  likes  specific  ideas 

said.  “Groups  of  soundly  experi-  propose  to  clients.  Right 


enced  people  manage  each  one  aow  he  is  collecting  data  on 
of  our  accounts.  Such  groups  I^OP  newspaper  color  which  he 


never  fall  for  or  condone  slide-  used  recently  for  KLM,  the 


rule  media  buying.  They  probe  I^atch  air  line;  Arnold  Bakers; 
deeply  to  make  careful  selec-  Booth  s  High  and  Dry  Gin. 


tions  based  on  quality  and  func¬ 
tion.” 


“You  have  something  really 
merchandisable  in  ROP  color,” 


Mr.  Donovan  pointed  to  the  I’®  said.  It  s  bound  to  grow  and 
Hoyt  plans  board,  which,  he  increase  in  importance.  There’s 


said  has  time  and  takes  it  to  question  about  it’s  powerful 
give  each  client’s  advertising  punch. 


the  kind  of  personal  attention 
required  for  profitable  results. 
He  represents  media  on  this 


Cost-Per-Thousand 


Mr.  Donovan  subjects  cost- 


changes. 


On  Plans  Board 


Others  on  this  key  board  are: 
E.  W.  Hoyt,  president; 


INFORMAL  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Charles  W,  HoytCc.; 
Left  to  right,  standing — Cornelius  B.  Donovan,  media  director;  Robstf 
Mickam,  F.  J.  Becicer,  W.  K.  Dingledine,  James  Roberts  and  A.  W. 
Fargo  Jr.;  seated — Max  Sheridan,  Winthrop  Hoyt,  chairman;  Everett  W. 
Hoyt,  president;  and  Frank  Whipple. 


— and  I  mean  editorial  content  “My  experience  is  that  sending 
— count  with  the  experienced  as  few  as  15  letters  to  news 
buyer,  supposedly  interested  paper  advertising  managers  re 
only  in  figures.”  quires  nine  follow  ups  to  get 


As  to  detailed  audience  data,  back  all  the  replies. 


Mr.  Donovan  said  he  thought 
the  best  of  this  kind  of  infor¬ 


“Maybe  this  hint  will  help| 
correct  a  most  annoying  situa- ; 


mation  came  from  the  maga-  tion  common  to  many  adver-| 
zines.  He  added  that  “normally  tising  agencies.  I  hope  it  does.” 


we  find  it  difficult  to  get  what 
we  want  on  audiences  from 
newspapers  or  TV.” 


For  Penetration 


Lorillard  Builds  ‘ 

‘Corporate  Image’ 

P.  Lorillard  Company  last  j 


Mr.  Donovan  applies  the  P-  Lorillard  Company  M 
radio  technique  to  buying  space  week  broke  “corporate  image 
in  markets  where  there  are  two  advertisements  in  more  than  100 


or  more  competing  newspapers,  newspapers  in  key  markets.  'Re  I 
He  will  run  a  13-weeks’  cam-  full-page  newspaper  advertise 
paign  in  one  newspaper,  then  ments,  which  supplement  Loril- 
switch  to  the  other  for  the  same  laic’s  individual  brand  cm 
period,  to  obtain  “the  greatest  paigns,  are  “designed  to  add  a 
possible  penetration  and  satur-  dimension — research  leader- 

ation.”  ship — to  the  consumer’s  picture 


new  dimension — research  leader-  [ 
ship — to  the  consumer’s  picture , 
of  the  nation’s  oldest  tobacco 


“This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  ^ 

I  have  discovered  to  reach  all  ’  according  to  Lorfl- 


segments  of 


market  President  Lewis  Gruber. 


with  limited  appropriations,”  he 
said. 


The  ads  (Lennen  and  Newell) 
feature  the  Company’s  con- 


board  which  makes  advance  per-thousand  claims  to  micro¬ 
plans  and  checks  on  proposed  scopic  scrutiny.  Hosrt  is  proud 


1  -  J  1,  tinuing  theme,  “First  with  the 

Mr  Donovan  also  ^id  he  finest  cigarettes-throughLoril- 


likes  to  use  ROP  pages  in  Sun-  research,”  and  large  illus- 


if  its  own  media  as  well  as  mar¬ 
ket  research.  Independent 
studies  are  conducted  for  indi¬ 
vidual  clients. 

“TV’s  claims  of  low  cost-per- 


newspaper. 


trations  of  Old  Gold  Straights. 


give  clients  “billboard  show-  Ln^  and  Newport  c^^^^ 


^  ■  (all  firsts  in  their  respective 

“What  we  strive  for  in  news-  fieUg  and  all  recent  products  of 


Winthrop  Hoyt,  chaimian,  sons  thousand  must  be  carefully 
of  the  founder;  William  P.  judged,”  he  said.  “If  it  was  on 


Smith,  TV  head;  Max  Sheridan,  raw  numbers  alone  on  which 
art  director;  William  Dingle-  media  directors  bought,  TV 


dine,  copy  chief;  H.  L.  Roth,  would  have  the  business  hands 
head  of  the  marketing  depart-  down.  The  best  buyers,  however. 


papers  is  continuity,  not  just  lorillard  research  laboratories' 

one  ad  once  in  a  while,  but  with 

all  the  frequency  a  client  can  * 

afford.  Twenty-six  weeks  in  a  Paper  Mill  Edition 
tw'o-newspaper  market  gives  ex- 

cellent  penetration,”  he  said.  Camden,  Art 


ment;  and  Peter  Nicholas,  re-  never  resort  exclusively  to  bulk 


search  director. 


figures.  They  put  faith  in  ABC 


llent  penetration,”  he  said.  Camden,  Art 

.  V  ¥  The  30th  anniversary  of  In- 

Answer  Your  Letters  temational  Paper  Company’-' 

Mr.  Donovan  writes  direct  to  local  mill  was  observed  with  * 


This  board  has  recommended  audits  and  the  like,  but  final 
newspapers  often.  Among  news-  selections  are  always  based  on 


paper  ^vertisers  currently  are  a  qualitative  as  well  as  quanti- 
Gulden’s  Mustard,  American  tative  considerations. 


Home  Products,  the  Blueberry  “You  would  really  be  sur- 


Cooperative, 


Bakers,  prised  to  know  how  much  words 


newspapers,  rather  than  going  112-page  special  edition  of  the 
through  representatives  when  Camden  News,  June  29.  Th* 
he  has  something  special  to  entire  edition,  including  a  sec- 
take  up  for  clients.  Not  long  ago  tion  printed  on  40-pound 
he  wrote  100  letters,  got  three  paper  made  here,  was  produced 
replies.  on  a  flatbed  Duplex  8-page  press. 

“It’s  frustrating,”  he  .said,  without  overtime. 
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What  single  y 
compact  market  j 
buys  MORE  than 
^  each  of 
\  36  entire  states  j 


Rtprestnied  by  Cresmer  &  Woodtcari,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  At 


RETAIL  SALES 

IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES* 

COMMODITY 

CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,336,394 

$2,030,071 

$4,366,465 

Retail  Food  Sales 

589,775 

510,796 

1,100,571 

Retail  Drug  Sales 

88,498 

55,405 

143,903 

Automotive 

435,242 

430,796 

866,038 

Gas  Stations 

146,580 

176,027 

322,607 

Furniture,  Household  Appliances  125,120 

104,022 

229,142 

(Source,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  195S) 

ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


Coffee  Firm’s 
Agency  Fights 
Rate  Policy 

A  national-local  i-ate  differen¬ 
tial  dispute  has  broken  out  into 
the  open  in  Oklahoma. 

Media  are  operating  under 
rate  structures  that  “discrimi¬ 
nate  against  advertisers  head¬ 
quartered  outside”  the  state, 
Clay  W.  Stephenson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Tracy-Lock 
Company,  Houston  advertising 
agency,  asserted.  He  gave  this 
as  the  reason  for  cancelling  all 
advertising  for  his  client,  the 
Duncan  Coffee  Company,  makers 
of  Maryland  Club  Coffee.  Cain’s 
Coffee,  a  competitor,  is  an  Okla¬ 
homa  concern. 

Mr.  Stephenson  announced  his 
decision  in  a  letter  sent  to  E&P 
and  other  trade  journals.  At¬ 
tached  was  the  cancellation 
notice  to  TV  stations,  plus  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  correspondence  on 
the  dispute. 

Mr.  Stephenson  wrote:  “It  is 
our  conviction  that  the  only  just 
rate  policy  for  any  station  is  one 
which  offers  the  same  rates  to  all 
products  in  general  distribution. 
We  believe  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  “local’  rates  cannot  be 
justified,  unless  such  rates  are 
limited  to  retailers  .  .  .  who  con¬ 
ceivably  will  benefit  from  only  a 
part  of  a  station’s  coverage.” 

Statements  justifying  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  local  and  na¬ 
tional  rates  were  included  from 
four  TV  stations  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman-Time s. 

The  newspaper  furnished  this 
definition  of  its  “Local  General” 
rate:  “This  rate  applies  to  ad¬ 
vertising  of  local  establishments 
doing  other  than  retail  business 
within  the  area  of  Oklahoma 
City,  such  as  public  utilities. 


academic  schools,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  manufacturers,  local 
plants.  For  many  years  there 
was  no  rate  differential  between 
our  local  general  and  national 
rate.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  differential  w’hich  we 

feel  local  utilities,  local  plants 
are  entitled  to.” 

Harmful  To  Adverliser 

At  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  the 
newspaper’s  national  representa¬ 
tive,  it  was  further  pointed  out 
that  the  “local  general”  rate 
grew  out  of  a  demand  from  local 
distributors  of  national  brand 
products,  particularly  in  the 
electric  appliance  field. 

“The  Duncan  Coffee  Company 
has  been  advertising  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  the  surrounding  areas 
for  some  years  and  has  evidently 
only  now  become  aware  of  a 
custom  that  is  general  through¬ 
out  the  nation,”  said  George  R. 
Katz,  chairman  of  the  special 
representative’s  firm,  and  also 
vicepresident  of  the  Oklahoman- 
Times.  “I  am  not  in  the  least 
concerned. 

“The  loss  of  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  the  announced  policy 
will  not  hurt  the  media,  but  will 
rebound  seriously  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  company  itself, 
and,  perhaps,  to  its  agency.” 

The  Oklahoman-Times  re¬ 
ceived  13,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1957  from  Duncan,  none 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 
Cain’s  placed  21,000  lines  in 
1957,  72,000  lines  in  the  first 
quarter  this  year. 


Quits  Research  Post 

Resignation  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Davis  as  vicepresident,  director 
of  research  for  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross  Inc.,  was  announced  this 
week.  He  is  succeeded  by  Walter 
G.  Mitchell,  formerly  a  market¬ 
ing  specialist  with  Royal  McBee 
Corp. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Utilities  Win 
Coast  Bureau 
Top  Awards 

San  Fr.\ncisco  ^ 
Utility  advertisements  won  ^ 
first  place  awards  in  two  divi-  i 
sions  of  the  general  advertising  I 
competitions  of  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West  news¬ 
paper  competitions.  i 

More  than  300  newspaper  ads  j 
were  submitted  for  cash  prize.s 
sponsored  by  Western  dailies 
under  a  trust  fund  established 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Division, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  A\PA. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  won 
first  place  in  the  over  640-line 
general  advertising  competition. 
Copy  was  prepared  by  BBDO, 
which  also  jjrepared  copy  for 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  sec¬ 
ond  place  winner.  Third  place 
went  to  Wilshire  Oil  Co.,  with 
Doyle  Done  Bernbach  the 
agency. 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  was  first  in  the  under  640- 
line  division.  This  copy  also  was 
prepared  by  BBDO.  Cash 
awards  also  went  to  KMPC, 
Los  Angeles,  and  KABC,  Los 
Angeles,  for  newspaper  copy  en¬ 
tries. 

Bank  of  America  won  the 
ROP  Color  event  with  a  BBDO 
entry.  Olympia  Beer  was  second 
(BC&G)  and  Mountain  States 
Telephone  Co.  third  (Ripper 
Henderson  &  Bucknum.) 

Hunt’s  Foods  took  the  color 
supplements  contest  with  an  en¬ 
try  prepared  by  Y&R.  Del  Monte 
Pineapple  was  second  (McC-E) 
and  Richmond  Chase  (Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh)  third. 

Retail  advertising  awards  to 
entries  from  cities  over  76,000 
went  to  Joseph  Magnin,  San 
Francisco;  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
Seattle  and  Bernard’s,  Spokane. 
Levy’s  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Pier¬ 
son  Homes  of  Eureka,  Calif. 

I  and  Hillsdale,  near  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  won  the  under  75,000  pop-  | 

I  ulation  money.  | 

I  Housewares  Firm 
Steps  Up  Ad  Effort 

Racine,  Wis. 

A  stepped-up  advertising  pro- 
I  gram,  including  the  use  of  news-  , 
papers,  is  planned  for  the  bal-  j 
ance  of  1958  by  Hamilton  Beach 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  electrical  j 
housewares. 

Newspaper  advertising  will 
include  This  Week,  Parade  and  i 
ROP  color  ads  in  key  markets 
(via  Cambell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago).  The  company  will  also 
,  use  cooperative  newspaper  ads.  , 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


Texas  Survey  Shows 
Newspaper  Potential 


The  newspaper  potential  was 
contrasted  dramatically  with 
that  of  competitive  media  in 
the  NAEA  convention  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Texas  Daily  Associa¬ 
tion. 

For  3,000,000  Texas  families 
are  buying  and  some  6,500,000 
Texans  are  reading  newspapers 
every  day,  Jack  Butler,  business 
manager,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  pointed  out  in  his 
report. 

Summaries  of  the  studies 
based  on  the  research  of  Beldon 
Associates  which  included  15,- 
000  personal  interviews  in  18 
markets  showed  these  new's- 
paper  readership  factors: 

Coverage  of  all  buying-age 
groups,  all  occupation  groups, 
with  72  per  cent  to  home  owners 
and  79  per  cent  of  deliveries  to 
upper  and  middle-income  groups. 

79  Per  Cent  Buy  Daily 

Adult-buying  of  newspapers 
daily  to  79  per  cent  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  compared  with  a  radio 


adult  audience  estimated  at  68 
per  cent  and  television’s  at  61 
per  cent. 

Actual  exposure  with  82  per 
cent  of  all  homes  showing  daily 
newspaper  readership  against 
64  per  cent  actually  listening  to 
radio  on  an  average  day  and 
68  per  cent  of  all  homes  actually 
watching  television  on  an  aver¬ 
age  day. 

The  second  study  of  the 
Texas-Louisiana  Markets  and 
Media  research  program  has 
just  been  completed.  The  studies 
were  sponsored  by  22  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Butler  said. 

There  are  96  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  competing  for  the 
broadcast  audiences  in  the  18 
survey  markets,  the  study 
shows.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  daily  radio  and  TV 
audiences  get  a  commercial. 

80  Per  Cent  Adults 

But  17  of  20  homes  receive  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  the  paper 
is  read  every  day  in  19  of  the  20 


This  Man  “Sells”  Papers 


“America’s  Foremost  Memory  Expert” — Sigmund 
Blomberg — sells  your  paper  to  new  readers  and 
especially  teen-age  students,  building  interest  and 
good-will  in  your  circulation  area.  Appearing  before 
civic  clubs,  schools,  TV  and  radio  audiences,  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  etc.  he  tops  his  performance  with  the 
sensational  feat  of  completely  memorizing  your 
paper — first  page  to  last!  •  The  package  includes  31 
“Improve  Your  Memory”  articles.  •  Endorsed  by 
172  papers  from  coast  to  coast  including  Detroit 
Times,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Houston  Post,  San 
Francisco  News,  Zanesville  Times  Recorder,  Roa¬ 
noke  Times  World-News,  Charlotte  (NC)  News, 
etc.  etc. 

For  details  and  open  dates  write 

SIGMUND  BLOMBERG 

Box  266  2,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 


newspaper  homes.  Eight  out  of 
10  persons  who  read  newspapers 
are  above  18  years  of  age,  the 
study  advises. 

In  these  18  markets  alone,  the 
survey  found,  newspapers  reach 
1,706,000  adults  every  day  to 
the  1,139,000  reached  by  radio 
and  the  1,421,000  reached  by 
television. 

In  its  audience  measurements, 
Beldon  Associates  counted  only 
those  old  enough  to  read  as 
newspaper  readers.  But  TV  and 
radio  were  credited  with  viewers 
or  listeners  regardless  of  age. 

Payoff  Factor 

“Newspapers,  as  you  see,  are 
far  ahead  of  both  TV  and  radio 
in  actually  exposing  people — 
that  is  delivering  advertising 
impact  —  in  the  homes  they 
reach”,  the  report  states.  “The 
actual  delivery  of  your  selling 
message  is  the  payoff  factor.” 

Housewives  were  asked  by  the 
researchers  about  their  desire 
for  advertising  in  a  medium. 
Only  10  per  cent  wanted  news¬ 
papers  without  advertising,  38% 
said  they  would  prefer  radio 
without  advertising  and  52  per 
cent  said  they  would  prefer  TV 
without  advertising. 

The  10  per  cent  desiring  ad¬ 
less  newspapers  gave  as  their 
reasons:  too  many  ads,  ads  take 
too  much  space  from  new’s. 

The  38  per  cent  preferring 
non-commercial  radio  said:  too 
many  commercials  or  that  they 
like  to  see  or  read  ads. 

And  the  52  per  cent  desiring 
adless  TV  said  they  disliked 
program  interruptions  or  that 
commercials  take  too  much  time 
from  the  program,  the  study 
reports. 

The  Reader  Reasons 

But  the  90  per  cent  desiring 
newspaper  ads  had  five  reasons. 
They  can  shop  the  ads,  refer 
back  to  the  ads,  select  their  own 
reading  time,  like  local  adver¬ 
tising  or  find  them  easy  to 
understand. 


The  radio  listeners  who  do  not 
object  to  commercials  said  they 
can  listen  while  doing  other | 
things  or  it’s  easy  to  understand 
The  TV  audience  of  48  per  cent 
that  found  no  objection  to  com- 
mericals  said  they  liked  anima¬ 
tion  or  it’s  easy  to  understand. 
(In  each  media,  only  facte 
rating  more  than  10  per  cent 
were  reported.) 

Also,  the  study  reports,  news 
paper  advertising  acceptance  u 
high  among  all  economic  level- 
but  it  is  highest  of  all  thre* 
media  among  families  wit! 
higher  incomes. 

Further,  94  per  cent  of  al! 
those  interviewed  said  nev 
paper  advertising  is  believable 
This  compared  with  an  89  p- 
cent  by  radio  and  a  90  per  cent 
for  TV. 

The  cross-section  of  the  mar 
kets  surveyed  was  composed  o; 
Abilene,  Austin,  Big  Spmi: 
Corpus  Christi,  Dallas,  Denisor, 
Fort  Worth,  Greenville,  Hous 
ton,  Marshall,  Paris,  Port 
Arthur,  San  Angelo,  San  An 
tonio,  Shreveport,  Snyder,  Vic 
toria  and  Waco. 


Foreign  Papers  Plan 
ROP  Color  Exhibits 

The  Johannesburg  (South 
Africa)  Star  and  the  LAverpoo 
(England)  Daily  Post  &  Eelit 
will  exhibit  examples  of  the 
ROP  color  work  at  the  -Ir’ 
Annual  Newspaper  ROP  Cokr 
Conference  Sept.  16-17  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Nev 
York. 

Included  in  the  Star’s  exhibit 
will  be  samples  of  ROP  color 
printing  on  lightweight  paper 
The  Post  &  Echo  is  the  or 
newspaper  in  Great  Britain  ot 
fering  advertisers  ROP  color. 

Neither  paper  is  eligible  fct 
Editor  &  Publisher  ROP  col 
awards. 


Moran  Names  Ward 
To  Detroit  Post 

Appointment  of  Alfred  H 
Ward  as  Detroit  manager  ferl 
Moran  &  Fischer  Inc.,  repi^j 
sentatives  for  “Weekly  Major: 
Markets,”  was  announced  thr'j 
week  by  Daniel  E.  Moran,  prest  I 
dent.  , 

Mr.  Ward  was  founder  aiH 
former  president  of  Wardi] 
Automotive  Reports  and  was  t : 
one  time  publisher  of  AutofU-l 
bile  Topics. 


9  Color  Ads  in  Issue 

Akron,  0  ) 

The  Akron  Beacon  Jounfi 
had  its  largest  color  advertisir- 
day  July  1 — ^with  nine  ads  t' 
color,  two  of  them  full  pages. 
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These  are  impressive  figures.  They  denote  a  market  of  giant  size.  Yet  large  as  it  is, 
the  Kansas  City  Metropolitan  Area  is  not  the  complete  market  picture.  The  true 
economic  and  geographic  ‘^Heart  of  America"  is  the  city's  100-mile  drive-in 
territory,  a  big,  unified,  self-contained  trade  area  of  1,922,700  population.  It 
embraces  many  of  the  most  prosperous  counties  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Knit  together  by  splendid  hard-surface  highways  .  .  .  free  of  mountains,  lakes  or 
other  trade  barriers  .  .  .  this  100-mile  drive-in  territory  is  easily  and  profitably 
served  by  Kansas  City  retailers  and  distributors. 

In  Kansas  City  and  the  100-mile  drive-in  area,  nearly  350,000  families  receive  The 
Kansas  City  Star.  Here  is  true  depth  of  penetration.  Here  is  mass  sales  coverage 
of  the  17th  largest  market  in  America,  a  market  which  is  now  experiencing  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  comebacks  in  Mid-West  agricultural  history. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Head  Dalln  bff  More  Than  One  Mtlltom  Peraome 

KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1729  Grand  Av«.  202  S.  Slate  Si.  21  E  40lh  St.  62S  Market  St. 
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Media  Research  Tells 
A  Clearer  Picture 


Media  research  is  telling  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  clearer  and  truer 
story  today  than  ever  before, 
according  to  James  S.  Simkins, 
research  director  of  Parade 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Simkins  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Media 
Research  Directors  Association. 
He  succeeds  Mort  Lenrow, 
American  Weekly,  and  takes 
office  with  the  start  of  monthly 
luncheon  meetings  in  New  York 
City  this  Fall. 

“Improved  research  techni¬ 
ques  and  the  increased  use  of 
them  by  capable  research  men  is 
bringing  the  field  closer  today  to 
the  point  where  more  accurate 
comparisons  between  media  can 
be  drawn  than  are  always  pos¬ 
sible  now,”  Mr.  Simkins  said. 

Human  Factors 

“In  my  opinion,  speaking  as 
an  individual,  rather  than  as 
spokesman  of  our  group,  slide- 
rule  selection  of  media  will 
never  be  entirely  iwssible,  how¬ 
ever.  Too  many  qualitative  and 


human  factors  constantly  enter 
the  picture. 

“But  our  knowledge  is  grow¬ 
ing  all  the  time  and  many  of 
the  complexities  are  vanishing. 
As  more  data  is  uncovered  and 
used  it  becomes  more  under¬ 
standable,  and  therefore,  much 
easier  to  compare.” 

The  association  has  45  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  all  media. 

Newspaper  members  are  La¬ 
ment  Ferguson,  New  York  Post; 
James  G.  Femald,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Harry  Rosten, 
New  York  Times;  Harold  Gar¬ 
rett,  New  York  News;  James  R. 
Flynt,  New  York  Mirror,  Paul 
Snyder,  Philadelphia  Biilletin; 
and  Harry  Hannum,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

Members  come  from  as  far 
away  as  Des  Moines  to  attend 
meetings. 

Other  officers  for  1958-1959 
are  Marvin  M.  Gropp,  First 
Three  Markets  Group,  vice- 
president;  Donald  E.  West,  Red- 
book  magazine,  director-at- 
large;  and  M.  Elizabeth  Allen, 


Woman's  Day,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Praises  Dailies'  Research 

“Amazingly  fine  research  is 
being  done  by  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Simkins  said.  He  cited  as  a  few 
of  many  examples  that  have  re¬ 
cently  crossed  his  desk  the 
Miami  Herald's  survey  of  "Ten 
Top  Brands”  made  by  Dan  E. 
Clark  II  &  Associates;  the 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindica¬ 
tor's  "Consumer  Inventory,” 
from  the  same  source;  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  &  Sun's 
“Grocery  Inventory,”  and  the 
annual  consumer  analysis  made 
by  the  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Simkins  is  proud  of  his 
own  continuing  research  in  the 
Sunday  Supplement  field,  which, 
in  the  form  of  a  “Data  Book,” 
is  kept  up  to  date  for  some  500 
advertising  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  is  designed  to  sell  the 
whole  Sunday  Supplement  Mar¬ 
ket,  according  to  Mr.  Simkins, 
either  by  individual  groups  or  in 
various  combinations.  In  com¬ 
bination,  311  city  markets  are 
covered. 

Mr.  Simkins  joined  Parade  in 
1947  as  a  summer  replacement. 
He  had  served  with  the  Army 
Engineers  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  had  spent  a  year  studying 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 


James  S.  Simkins 


At  the  time  Aubi'ey  Wright  was 
Parade’s  media  research  diret- 
tor.  Mr.  Simkins  worked  up  to 
be  his  assistant  and  succeeded 
Mr.  Wright  when  he  resigned  to 
go  into  business  for  himself  in 
1951. 


New  Ad  Rep 

Shannon  Associates  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  succeeded  Theis  & 
Simpson  company  as  national 
advertising  representatives  for 
the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record. 
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Diamoed  Aimiversary 


Three  quarters  of  a  century 

ago  the  San  Jose  News  was  founded  as 
the  “Daily  City  Item.”  Two  years  later  it 
beeame  the  News. 

This  year  the  News  looks  baek  with 
pride  on  75  years  of  achievement  and 
service  to  its  community — and  looks  for¬ 
ward  as  well  to  the  challenge  of  the 
.nation’s  fastest  -  growing  metropolitan 
market. 

The  News,  together  with  its  elder  sis¬ 
ter,  the  107-ycar-old  Mercury,  offers  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  advertisers 
to  reach  all  of  the  dynamic  Metropolitan 
San  Jose  area! 

For  full  information,  call  your 
Kidder  -  Johns  representative  or  contact 
the  National  Advertising  Department, 
San  Jose  News  and  Mercury. 


1  10,272  Combined  Daily  Circulation 


Member  of  the  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 
Represented  Nationally  by  Ridder  -  Johns  Inc. 


Diamond  Anniversary 
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Press  Series 
Hits  Targets 
For  Steel  Div. 


San  Francisco 

A  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  scored  hits  on  six 
different  goals  set  up  by  the 
Columbia-Geneva  Division  of 
U.S.  Steel  is  reported  here  by 
Robert  G.  Hill,  manager  of 
advertising. 

The  campaign  also  showed 
newspaper  versatility  in  that 
separate  releases  were  especially 
adapted  to  the  company’s  prod¬ 
uct  needs  in  various  sections  of 
the  Far  West,  Mr.  Hill  said. 

Researched  results  also  showed 


that  the  campaign  had  provided 
impressive  impetus  to  the  sales 
of  the  manufacturers  using  the 
Division’s  steels  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  Mr.  Hill  reported. 

The  dramatic  results  were  de¬ 
rived  from  ci-eative  planning, 
creative  execution  and  creative 
evaluation,  he  said,  in  his  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  campaign.  He  be¬ 
lieves  careful  allotments  of  ade¬ 
quate  time  for  each  of  these 
creative  steps  was  the  basic  es¬ 
sential. 


These  were:  to  build  recog¬ 
nition  for  C-G  as  a  western 
source  for  all  steel  needs,  and  to 
help  build  consumer  demand  for 
fabricated  steel  products. 

Also,  the  campaign  had  to  be 
flexible  enough  to  change  empha¬ 
sis  in  speciflc  areas  as  speciflc 
sales  problems  arose  and  had  to 
be  broad  enough  to  support  all 
sales  districts. 


Basis  of  Artion 


Further,  the  campaign  had  to 
promote  the  division  as  a  “west¬ 
ern  citizen’’  and  to  identify  C-G 
with  U.S.  Steel,  it  was  decided. 


The  Columbia-Geneva  Divi¬ 
sion’s  action  developed  from  no¬ 
ticing  two  competitive  growing 
factoi's,  he  explained.  These  were 
the  movement  of  eastern  produc¬ 
ers  into  the  western  market  and 
the  increasing  quantities  of  im¬ 
ported  and  low-priced  foreign 
steel. 


Dual  Coverage  As  ^’ell 
Large-space  newspaper  copy 


was  found  to  meet  all  six  objec¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Hill  reported.  A  study 
showed  that  27  western  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  were  read  by  98 
per  cent  of  the  division’s  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects.  This  same 


In  TOTAL  advertising  linage 


NOW  2nil 


IN  THE  NATION! 


(media  Records  ’57) 


IhfilliainiHtrald 


*  Blankets  Rorida's  $2*/4-billion  "Gold  Coast"  retail  market  at  one 
LOW  cost. 


•  The  Herald  set  an  all-time-high  circulation  record  for  6-month 
period* — UP  14,815  for  week  day  average  of  302,264;  UP  21,197 
for  a  Sunday  average  of  366,584. 


*Publisher's  statement  to  ABC,  Mar.  31,  1958 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  •  National  Representatives 


list  reached  a  great  percentage 
of  the  general  public. 

Ads  were  prepared.  Each  had 
a  headline  containing  the  words 
“western”  and  “steel.”  Each  ad 
contained  several  newsworthy 
case  histories. 

“Because  newspapers  are  not 
a  “typical”  industrial  medium, 
we  felt  this  would  add  impact  to 
the  series,”  Mr.  Hill  reported. 
“Because  of  the  number  of  in¬ 
sertions  in  each  newspaper  could 
be  varied,  and  because  the  sto¬ 
ries  could  be  changed  for  each 
newspaper,  we  had  a  completely 
flexible  campaign.” 

The  first  step  in  evaluation 
was  easy  because  the  company 
had  the  facts  from  a  survey 
made  well  in  advance  of  the 
campaign,  Mr.  Hill  reported. 
That  study  showed  that  45  per 
cent  of  the  persons  interviewed 
knew  U.S.  Steel  offered  great 
variety  of  steel  forms. 

The  post-campaign  survey 
showed  62  per  cent  listed  U.S. 
Steel  in  reply  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  This  was  an  increase  of  38 
per  cent  after  12  advertisements. 

The  investigation  into  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  effort  to  boost  con¬ 
sumer  demand  revealed  surpris¬ 
ing  sales  benefits,  he  advised. 
There  were  500  inquiries  for 
steel  swimming  pools  to  a  pool 
maker  whose  story  appeared  in 
one  ad. 

Among  reports  from  other 
concerns  featured  in  the  copy 
were  90  inquiries  to  a  golfmo- 
bile  producer  and  almost  80  in¬ 
quiries  to  a  pre-fabricated  steel 
school  producer. 

Newspaper  readers  were  sur¬ 
veyed  in  two  cities  on  their  feel¬ 
ing  toward  U.S.  Steel’s  helpful¬ 
ness  to  the  west.  This  showed 
the  belief  U.S.  Steel  was  doing 
the  most  by  ratios  of  13  to  5  and 
18  to  5  over  nearest  competitors,  ; 
Mr.  Hill  said. 

The  results  of  the  move  to 
identify  C-G  with  USS  was  aided 
by  a  survey  Alfred  Politz  was 
then  making  for  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Hill  advised.  This  re¬ 
ported  that  in  most  areas  of  the 
nation  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  public  is  aware  of  this  type 
of  affiliations.  In  the  West,  the 
survey  showed  a  34  per  cent 
awareness  of  C-G  as  a  division 
of  USS. 


Chandler  to  New  Role 


m  San  Francisco 

Stedman  Chandler,  for  Id 
^  years  promotion  manager  of 

*  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 

HB  Coast  offices  here,  has  become 

a  principal  in  the  newly-formed 
Swift,  Chandler  and  Hans-As- 
sociates  division  of  Harry  G- 
^  Swift  and  Company  here.  In* 

terests  include  management  and 
sales  training. 
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Looking  for  sales? 

You'll  find  them  in  Omaha  and  Nebraska! 

$ 

Nebraska  new  car  sales  in  the  first  six  months  of  1958 
are  up  5.4%  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

For  the  second  straight  month  Omaha  ranks  in  the 
top  ten  cities  in  business  activity. 

Metropolitan  Omaha  is  in  the  midst  of  a  200  million 
dollar  construction  year,  creating  3000  new  jobs. 


Nebraska  leads  in  its  five  state  area  for  department 
store  sales  gains  for  the  first  six  months  of  1958. 


The  Omaha  World-Herald  is  the  one  medium  that  covers  all  of  Nebraska  and 
Western  Iowa.  Let  us  help  you  sell  that  market. 


Omaka  World-Herald 


248,725  Daily  261,195  Sunday 

ABC  Publishers'  Stafemenf,  Six  Months  Ending  March  31,  1958 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbce,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 
New  York  *  Chicago  *  Detroit  *  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco 
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News  Media 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


say  is  that  such  publications  are 
ultimately  headed  for  the  rocks. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  smart 
advertiser  of  today,  I  believe, 
is  well  expressed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  of  one  of  America’s 
oldest  and  biggest  and  most 
successful  national  advertisers. 
He  said: 

Supply  Infurmaliun 

“We  have  always  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  either  the  advertiser  or 
the  publication  to  link  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  with  editorial 
material  in  the  long  run  works 
to  the  detriment  of  both  parties. 
Certainly  we  want  to  and  do 
supply  information  about  our 
products  and  their  uses  which 
we  feel  will  be  of  real  interest 
to  editors  and  readers.  We  are 
convinced  that  in  our  own  area 
it  is  natural  for  editors  and 
writers  to  look  to  us  as  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  such  informa¬ 
tion.  However,  we  have  never 
asked  or  implied  that  the  use 
of  such  material  was  related 
to  our  placement,  of  advertising. 


“We  are  convinced  that  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  blunt  the 
value  of  a  publication’s  char¬ 
acter  and  vitality  than  to  have 
editorial  content  influenced  by 
advertising  investment.” 

Just  as  we  have  seen  certain 
publications  deterioi’ate  as  the 
result  of  mendacity  we  have 
seen  others  grow  constantly 
stronger  because  of  complete 
editorial  independence.  These 
are  the  great  magazines  and 
new'spapers  of  today. 

I  am  sure  that  if  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  Coca  Cola  sign 
accidentally  caught  in  a  won¬ 
derful  news  photo.  Life  would 
not  paint  it  out  regai’dless  of 
what  Pepsi-Cola  might  say. 

In  recent  years  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  has  appeared 
less  and  less  reluctant  to  call 
companies  and  products  by  their 
right  names. 

Nenspapers  I>ag 

Newspapers,  by  and  large,  are 
devoting  more  and  more  space 
to  business  news,  but  generally, 
according  to  my  observation, 
they  lag  behind  the  magazines 
in  their  willingness  to  call  com¬ 
panies  by  their  right  names  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  a  disaster 
such  as  a  plane  ciash  or  a  train 
wreck. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 


PLANT  EXTENSION 


NEW  PLANT 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Generally  in  this  matter  of  threatening  letters  to  some  1,. 
calling  companies  by  name  we  500  advertisers, 
have  certainly  come  a  long  way  ^0  ^11  know  what  happened, 
since  the  days  when  it  was  con-  Ashmore  and  the 

sidered  al^most  a  disgrace  to  ^fif^nsas  Gazette  won  an  rm. 
mention  the  name  of  an  advei-  pj-gcedented  double  Pulitzer 

Prize.  The  boycott  did  not  cost 
‘Can’t  Use  IT  paper  a  cent  of  advertising 

revenue  and  the  subscription 
1  am  reminded  of  the  story  after  a  loss  of  10.6%  daily  and 
of  an  advertising  man  who  went  9.7%  Sunday  is  gradually  ris- 
to  George  Horace  Lorimer,  fam-  ing  again, 
ous  editor  of  the  Saturday  Eye-  in  this  connection  I  want  to 
ning  Post,  with  some  stories  read  you  a  memo  I  wrote  re- 
about  A.  G.  Spalding,  head  of  cently  to  the  media  department 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  who  of  our  agency: 
was  practically  the  father  of 

golf  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Temporary  Loss 

Lorimer  looked  over  the  material  „a^..  .  ,  ,  . 


Temporary  Loss 


and  said,  “That  would  make  a  ,  ^his  temporary  loss  of  cir- 
very  interesting  article,  but  we  under  no  or- 

canT  use  it  because  Mr.  Spald-  cumstances  become  a  factor  u, 
in?  is  an  advertiser”  ®''»>“ation  of  the  medium 

^  ■  and  in  our  recommendations  to 


What  a  long  way  the  Post  has  our  clients.  In  fact,  I  feel,  it 

should  influence  us  to  place 
Part  and  parcel  of  this  over-  maximum  linage  in  this  news- 
all  problem  is  the  muscle-flexing  paper,  which  is  not  only  a  shin- 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  ing  example  of  editorial  integ 
case  of  various  companies  and  rity  and  courage,  but  which  in 
industries,  and  particularly  in  the  experience  of  local  depart- 
the  use  of  the  boycott.  ment  stores,  is  a  highly  efficient 

Here  are  examples  that  occur  ‘‘dvertising  buy,  in  spite  of  its 
1-0  me;  currently  reduced  subscription. 

ji.  1  j-  rate  per  thousand,  or  what  have 

Right  after  the  war  a  leading 

news  magazine  ran  a  feature  ^  .  .  ,  , , 

nn  nf  thlS  memo  IS  COnstrUcd  bj 


to  me*  cuneiiiiy  leuucea  suuscnpiion. 

ji.  1  j-  rate  per  thousand,  or  what  have 

Right  after  the  war  a  leading 

news  magazine  ran  a  feature  ^  .  .  ,  , , 

article  on  resumption  of  peace-  ^Jiis  memo  is  construed  by 

time  motor  car  production  and  f"ybody  as  an  example  of  u^ng 
built  it  around  one  of  the  smaller  f  onomic  power  of  advertis- 
comnanies  to  influence  the  freedom  of 

^  ■  the  press,  make  the  most  of  if 

A  larger  automobile  company 

and  a  big  advertiser  forthwith  Proper  Relationship 

withdrew  its  advertising  from  u  1  1.  •  1.1  *  j  ' 

this  publication  -  a  policy  ! 

which  prevailed,  I  believe,  for  a  T  I 

e  I  want  to  underline  my  convnc- 

nu  ei  o  years.  proper  relationship  t 

The  Arkansas  Boyeuit  between  news  media  and  self-! 

interest  groups  is  neither  si-| 
Last  year  Reader's  Digest  lence  nor  distance.  i 

chose  to  run  a  couple  of  articles  Rather  the  proper  relation  ^ 
on  filter  ciprettes,  actually  com-  ghip  is  a  communion  of  activity  - 
paring  the  various  leading  each  appreciates  the' 

brands  in  terms  of  tar  and  nico-  objectives,  principles  and  sen- 
tine  ddivery.  The  agency  han-  of  the  other.  ' 

dling  Readers  Digest  advertis-  j  ...  . 

„i».^  J  J  •  In  this  communion  media  1 

ing  also  handled  the  advertising  ,  u  • 

„  . _  ^  ,  r  ■  should  recognize  their  own  woe- i 

of  a  large  maker  of  filter  ciga- 

..of ...L-oL  fr  J  1  •  Ti.  lul  inadequacy  of  staff  to  root] 

rettes  which  fared  poorly  in  the  n  ^  1  »  li 

000..0  muo  «oo,:if  out  all  the  potential  news  iiU‘ 


The  Arkansas  Boveult 


Digest  score.  The  result  was 


complex  society  for  evaluation  . 


that  it  immediately  resided  the  geiXo;  an7  ^ssVm^natkn  | 
Readers  Digest  account.  There  ^hey  should  be  understanding! 
was  no  economic  issue  involved  self-interest  groups  that  feel 
here  except  in  the  case  of  the  nggiegted.  At  the  same  tine 
agency,  because  the  Digest  does  self-interest  groups  should  sub- 
not  accept  cigarette  advertising,  ^^ey  believe  to  be 

but  nonetheless  it  was  an  ex-  newsworthy  to  the  editoiii 
ample  of  an  advertiser  express-  channels  rather  than  the  adver- 
mg  as  best  he  could  his  influence  channels  of  media  and  ac- 

over  the  editorial  freedom  of  a  cept  gracefully  the  appraisal  of 
publication.  We  wonder  what  the  trained  journalist,  regard 
might  have  ^PPened  if  the  ciga-  advertising  club  they 

rette  involved  had  come  out  at  •  uf  u  ij 
the  top  of  the  list. 

The  supplicant  must  have  tne 


One  of  the  most  recent  boy-  .  ...  ..  ,  ..  tsl 

cotts  attempting  to  influence  ‘"‘tiative  and  creativity  ^ 
advertising  revenue  was  that  of  dramatize  his  information  aw  5 
the  Citizens  Council  of  Little  thus  give  it  more  news  appe^ 
Rock  against  the  Arkansas  Go-  This  is  where  the  trained  pubh' 
zette,  involving  anonymous  relations  man  comes  in. 
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WOOD  MASTER  FLONGS  (NO-PACK) 
PROVIDE  GREATER  ECONOMY,  BETTER 
PRINTING:  NO  MAJOR  CHANGE  IN 
PRESENT  EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED 


c:3ur.er 

V>€t‘.or 


pEi  V'r.»2 

i'.'C  iVli  i*i 
ti 


/  nrat;.. 
’y  Ira  ■- 


YOU  CAN  USE  WOOD  MASTER  FLONGS 
INTERCHANGEABLY  WITH  HAND- 
PACKED  MATS. 


Wood  Master  Flongs  save  you 
time  and  money,  give  you  a  level 
plate  surface  and  sharp,  clear  type 
printing  with  no  blurring  or  fill-in 
of  type  bowls.  You  get  cleaner 
highlights  from  engravings;  better 
half-tone  definition,  no  router  bit 
marks.  When  you  use  Master 
Flongs  there  are  no  hard  edges 
along  type  and  photo  engravings. 

Wood  Marter  Flor.gs  (No- 
Pccky  iM'e  not  expopmcnti.1  mats. 
They  aifc  'xi  ig  ustd  hy  in.  i  ly  load- 

i/.g  ^  :.n  Ci  jhy  p.’  X'.u.'  c’.oii 

.Mid  a‘2  rtcadi'.j  ’roonoing  'he;  ; 


THESE  ARE  NOT  EXPERIAAENTAL  MATS.  .  . 

23  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  DEPEND  ON  WOOD 
MASTER  FLONGS  100<ii  IN  DAILY  PRODUCTION. 

OVER  Vi  MILLION  PER  YEAR  NOW  IN  USE 
.  .  .  INCREASING  STEADILY. 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  TELEPHONE:  MURRAY  HILL  7-2950 

SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY 
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News  Readers  Given 
Ad-Games  to  Play 


Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  which 
previously  had  notable  success 
with  a  “readership  participa¬ 
tion”  campaign  for  Shell  Oil, 
has  come  up  with  a  new  twist 
of  the  same  idea  for  Capital 
Airlines. 

Shell’s  copy  called  upon  read¬ 
ers  to  test  their  automobile  driv¬ 
ing  skills.  The  Capital  series  in 
newspapers  invites  readers  to 
cut  in,  as  in  a  card  game,  and 
play  copywriters  to  the  ultimate 
end  of  knowing  Capital  and 
making  reservations  on  its 
growing  number  of  flights. 

“Count  the  Viscounts!”,  ca¬ 
joles  one  ad.  Down  the  columns 


beneath  soar  nine  line  drawings 
of  the  airplane.  The  common 
reaction  is  to  make  the  mental 
count,  and,  while  doing  so,  ab¬ 
sorb  the  crisply  written  flight 
destination  and  other  pertinent 
data. 

Clock  Watchers 

An  even  more  fascinating 
“puzzle”  puts  a  clock  face  in 
each  “0”  in  the  copy.  Each 
clock  is  accurately  set  for  flight 
departure  times.  The  number  of 
words  in  the  text  have  the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  “O’s”  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  number  of  flights 
advertised. 


ADVERTISING  ; 
LEADERSHIP  i 

of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  ! 


The  excellence  of  its  daily  editorial  produc¬ 
tion...  its  complete  and  comprehensive  news 
report... its  many  features  of  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  family... its  abundance  of 
pictures  make  The  NEWS  a  great  news¬ 
paper  and  a  medium  remarkable  for  adver¬ 
tising  results. 


Sell  the  News 
readers  and  you 
sell  the  whole 
Buffalo  market  of 
over  1,600,000 
people.  Write  for 
new  Market  Data 
book. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  — National  Representatives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Cdunt  h6w  many 
m6re  Visc6unts  g6 
n6n-st6p  t6 
New  Y6rk  6n  the 
half  h6ur.  Choose 
y6ur  flight  now. 


The  same  timepiece  idea  is 
made  even  more  dramatic  with  a 
photographic  illustration  of  two 
clasped  hands,  a  man’s  and  a 
woman’s,  arms  raised  from  the 
elbows  forming  an  inverted  “V”. 
On  the  bare  arms  are  14  differ¬ 
ent  wrist  watches,  seven  on  each, 
again  set  to  the  time  of  an 
hourly  flight  between  New  York 
or  Washington  or  other  routes 
as  the  case  may  be.  Once  more 
the  clear  psychological  invita¬ 
tion  is  to  play  the  game  by 
counting  the  watches  and  read¬ 
ing  the  times. 

Another  ad  in  the  same  series, 
not  exactly  in  the  reader  par¬ 
ticipation  class,  has  the  text 
framed  within  a  delightful  free¬ 
hand  charcoal  drawing  of  a 
caricatured  face. 

“It  is  a  face  that  means  all 
things  to  all  people,”  said  War¬ 
ren  Perryman,  K&E’s  art  di¬ 
rector  and  a  former  newspaper 
cartoonist.  Mr.  Perryman  drew 
it  himself.  Part  of  the  game¬ 
playing  idea  is  to  make  up  your 
own  mind  what  the  face  ex¬ 
presses  to  you,  the  reader  — 
enjoyment,  satisfaction,  relax¬ 
ation,  or  a  general  euphoria? 

This  kind  of  copy  in  newspa¬ 
pers  is  making  telephone  bells 
ring  in  reservation  offices  in 
cities  Capital  serves.  Further¬ 
more,  according  to  the  agency, 
passengers  are  commenting  on 
the  advertisements. 

Excellent  Client 

Telling  how  the  present  series 
was  developed  by  K&E’s  Capital 
account  group,  Victor  Arm¬ 
strong,  vice  president  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor,  declared  that 
“an  indispensible  ingredient  for 
a  good  selling  campaign  is  a 
good  client.”  Mr.  Armstrong  is 
a  former  airplane  pilot,  an  ex¬ 
newspaper  man,  and  a  diplomat 
from  Paul’s  Valley,  Okla. 

“That’s  what  Capital  is  — 
an  excellent  client,”  he  under¬ 
lined  the  assertion. 

K&E  was  awarded  the  ac¬ 
count,  which  had  been  with 
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An  E&P  CITATION 
for  EFFECTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADS 
(No.  5) 


Louis  Edwin  Ryan,  a  Washing 
ton,  D.  C.  agency,  last  October 

Objectives  put  to  the  accom; 
team  by  Read  Chalfant,  Cap; 
tal’s  assistant  vicepresider. 
traffic  and  sales,  and  Rober 
West,  advertising  director,  in¬ 
cluded  these: 

There’s  too  much  sameness  in 
air  line  advertising.  Copy  is  get¬ 
ting  to  look  like  super  market 
pages.  Try  to  get  the  most  sell 
you  can  in  what  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  small  space  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Capital’s  growth  as  a  major 
carrier  in  the  principal  eastern 
markets  has  been  so  fast  that 
the  public  is  not  yet  fully  aware 
of  it.  Let’s  find  a  fast  way  to 
tell  the  public  about  our  fast¬ 
growing  number  of  fast  flights. 

Croup  Operation 

The  K&E  group  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  all  competithe 
air  line  advertising.  When  Capi¬ 
tal  explained  that  the  change 
each  year  to  and  from  daylight 
saving  time  was  a  horrible  pub¬ 
lic  confuser,  Larry  Mulhean, 
the  copy  writer  who,  incidentally 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  those  afore¬ 
mentioned  Shell  ads,  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  using  watch 
faces. 

The  group  members  at  the  in¬ 
terview  included  Messrs  Arm¬ 
strong,  Keeshan,  Fred  Flana¬ 
gan,  vicepresident  and  copy  su¬ 
pervisor,  Mr.  Mulheam  and  Bill 
Abrams,  copy  writers;  Mr. 
Perryman,  art  director;  Des¬ 
mond  O’Neill,  media  supervisor; 
B.  Y.  Martin,  Washington 
(Capital’s  headquarters)  co-or¬ 
dinator;  and  Robert  Alsop,  New 
York  co-ordinator.  Missing  were 
representatives  of  research,  pro¬ 
motion,  television,  radio,  print 
production,  etc.  ! 

Appropriately  enough  for  »  j 
team  working  on  an  air  trans¬ 
port  account,  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  not  the  only  airplane  pilot-  : 
He  flew  B-25’s  and  A-26’s  with  1 
the  7th  Air  Force  in  the  Central  ) 
Pacific,  at  one  time  was  eastern  ^ 
editor  of  Western  Flying,  and  ’ 
after  the  war  served  as  adver-  \ 
Using  manager  for  Consolidated- 
Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.,  before 
becoming  associated  with  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt.  Art  Director 
Perryman,  too,  flies  —  his 
Cessna.  Others  have  aviation  in¬ 
terests  or  backgrounds,  such  as 
Mr.  Mulheam,  weather  man  for 
the  Air  Force,  and  Mr.  Abrams, 
a  student  pilot  with  the  (Jhn' 
Air  Patrol. 
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TOUCH  TYPIST  PUTS  LEAD  STORY  ON  TAPE 


Here^s  how  automation  with  Teletypesetter 
doubles  or  triples  type  production 


In  the  hands  of  a  proficient  typist,  the  Teletypesetter 
Perforator  punches  copy  onto  tape  at  the  rate  of  6'/2 
actual  lines  per  minute!  This  tape,  fed  into  an  operat¬ 
ing  unit  attached  to  your  linecasting  machine,  auto¬ 
matically  operates  the  machine  at  its  maximum  set 
speed.  This  may  be  400  lines  per  hour  on  a  standard 
machine,  600  or  more  on  a  high-speed  machine!  You 
substitute  continuous,  high-speed  operation  for  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  stop-and-go  manual  operation. 
This  actually  doubles  or  triples  type  production.  The 
result  can  be  a  40%  saving  in  composing  room  costs. 

Other  time-saving,  money-saving  features 

•  Reduces  composition  time  by  as  much  as  50%. 

•  Saves  on  overtime  rates.  Punch  tape  during  the 
day,  at  daytime  rates,  or  during  any  slack  period. 
Operate  your  composing  machines  automatically  at 
night,  or  store  the  tape  away  for  future  use. 

•  Set  want  ads,  run  arounds,  box  scores,  centered  or 
flush  left  subheads,  or  column  widths  to  30  picas. 

•  Teletypesetter  equipment  is  easy  to  maintain. 

Learn  how  TTS  mechanical  automation  can  pay 
for  itself  in  your  shop.  Write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  Dept.  5,  2752  North  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago 
14,  Illinois. 
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In  TaUtypatattar  automotad  lypacatting,  perforotad  tape  is  (ad 
into  a  unit  attached  to  the  composing  machine.  This  equipment 
sets  type  at  a  high,  constant  speed. 


I  District  0((icas2  Chicago,  III.,  Atlanta,  Go., 
vWolpola,  Mass.,  Los  Angelas,  Cal., 
rSan  Francisco,  Cal.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


ADVERTISING  DIARY 


“You^re  right,  come  to  think  of  It. 
It’s  just  that  I  never  thought 
,of  soft  drinks  as  food.” 


Some  folks  don’t  know  this,  but  food  and 
health  authorities  do:  Bottled  carbonated  soft 
drinks  are  classified  as  food  products  . . . 
and  sold  as  such.  And  justifiably  so,  since  (at 
minimum  cost)  they  healthfully,  palatably 
and  refreshingly  provide: 

•  Quick  energy  between  meals.  (Average  8-Oz. 

drink  has  about  100  calories,  quickly  assimilated  and  put 
to  use  as  energy.) 

•  Aid  to  digestion.  (Carbonation  increases  the  flow 
of  gastric  juices  in  the  stomach.) 

•  Maintenance  of  body's  fluid  balance.  (Average  person 
loses  2Vi  quarts  of  water  a  day.  Most  must  be 

made  up  by  liquid  intake.) 

Because  of  their  flavor  and  “sparkle,”  bottled 
carbonated  soft  drinks  are  pleasureful  and  zestful 
supplements  to  the  basic  daily  diet.  And  it’s 
reassuring  to  know  that  their  quality,  wholesomeness 
and  purity  are  guaranteed  in  the  bottling  by 
rigid  sanitary  conditions— a  combination  of  modern 
chemistry,  bacteriology  and  engineering. 


American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community  . . . 
promotes  progress  for  its  bottlers.  Whatever  adversely 
affects  progress  in  your  community  . . .  adversely  affects 
its  bottlers.  The  bottlers  in  your  community  will  be 
happy  to  talk  to  your  news  or  business  reporters  about 
any  aspect  of  their  relationship  to  the  local  economy. 
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“Smaller,  But  Not  Small”  will 
be  advertising  theme  of  new 
“auto  baby”  from  Studebaker- 
Packard,  South  Bend,  due  Nov. 
28,  following  Packard’s  death 
after  50  years  on  the  road. 
James  Cobb,  general  manager 
of  Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Inc., 
New  York  office,  has  driven  it, 
says  it  is  “sensational”;  not  so 
small  as  foreign  models,  choice 
of  six  and  eight  cylinders.  For 
some  time,  Packard  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  ads.  Advertising 
appropriation  has  experienced 
“usual  summer  slump.”  List  of 
1,314  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  has  remained  generally  un¬ 
changed  but  frequency  has  been 
cut  to  once  a  month. 

.  .  . 

Smith  Brothers  have  pulled 
Medicated  Smokers  Drops  from 
whiskers  as  first  new  product 
in  10  years,  testing  it  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Cincinnati.  A  Septem¬ 
ber  color  spread  in  Life  plus  TV 
spots  in  16  key  markets  will 
carry  the  ball  this  Fall.  New'spa- 
pers  are  being  given  spring  con¬ 
sideration,  according  to  Peter 
Hilton,  president  of  Kastor,  Hil¬ 
ton,  Chesley  &  Clifford. 

*  *  * 

“Diversion  in  technique”  is 
what  campaign  for  new  family- 
size  package  of  Wheat  Chex  is 
called  by  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  using  newspapers  heavily 
for  first  in  long  time.  List  of 
250  papers  in  64  markets  will 
carry  copy  ranging  from  850 
to  1520  lines.  Cartoon  illustra¬ 
tions  depict  Wheat  Chex  in  new 
pack  feeding  “18  grownups,  or 
23%  children,  or  one  very  small 
hippopotamus.”  Guild,  Ba.scom 
&  Bonfigli,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
the  agency,  places  80%  of  its 
$14,000,000  annual  billing  in 
broadcast  media.  This  week 
Lyndon  W,  Gross,  fonnerly  with 
Compton,  takes  over  as  media 
director.  Ralston’s  annual  $4,- 
000,000  budget  is  directed  by 
W.  T.  Hays,  advertising  and 
promotion  manager.  E.  J. 
Hodges,  agency  vicepresident, 
supervises  the  account.  Both  will 
be  in  New  York  July  28  for  a 
meeting  of  sales  managers  and 
food  brokers. 

*  *  * 

Non-smoker  Dewey  Pinsker, 
i  president  of  E.  T.  Howard  Co., 
j  is  inspired  to  take  up  pipe  smok- 
I  ing  for  two  reasons  (1)  Yello- 
i  bole  pipes  raised  budget  80%; 
j  (2)  Kayw'oodie  this  fall  will 
introduce  new  long  bamboo¬ 
stemmed  pipe.  Both  are  S.  M. 
I  Frank  &  Co.,  brands.  Agency 
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has  handled  Frank  account  for 
25  years.  American  Weekly  will 
get  some  of  new  Yello-bole 
money;  New  York  Times  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  will  introduce 
bamboo  pipe. 

*  *  * 

Swans  Down’s  newest  — 
Golden  Pound  Cake  —  being 
launched  in  August  by  General 
Foods  through  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  tosses  three  news¬ 
paper  mats  to  local  ice  cream 
manufacturers  to  include  “Num¬ 
ber  One  Medium”  in  opening 
campaign.  General  Foods’  Post 
Division  next  month  will  “go 
national”  with  Alpha-Bits,  dry 
cereal,  after  a  year  of  test-mar¬ 
keting. 

.  .  . 

“Appreciable  increase”  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  $150,000  ad  budget  for 
Coets  when  Edwin  Wasey,  Rath- 
rauff  &  Ryan  takes  over  this 
Personal  Products  Corporation 
account  Jan.  1.  EWR&R  used 
some  newspapers  for  PP’s 
“Jonny”  Mop  Division.  Hitherto, 
Coets,  cotton  squares  used  with 
cosmetics  and  for  baby  care, 
has  been  primarily  a  magazine 
account. 

.  .  . 

“Quiet  thud”  is  how  year  is 
described  in  analysis  of  maga¬ 
zine  field  in  July  14  issue  of 
Value  Line  (Arnold  Bernhard 
&  Co.) 

*  *  * 

Hair  spray  market  that 
boomed  from  $25  million  annual 
sales  in  1954  to  over  $70  mil¬ 
lion  in  1957  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  $100  million  by  1960. 
Out  to  get  share  is  Helene  Cur¬ 
tis  Industries,  Inc.,  with  Tempo. 
Chicago  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  is  stepping  up  ad  pro¬ 
gram  with  large  newspaper  ads 
and  color  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  backing  up  CBS  shows, 
“What’s  My  Line?”  and  “Oh, 
Susanna.” 

*  *  * 

It  always  happens.  .  .  .  Some 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
rate  cards  with  misprint  (effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1,  1859)  got  out  and 
one  of  them,  of  course,  went  to 
an  agency  man.  Russell  A.  Gil¬ 
bert,  director  of  media  and  re¬ 
search  of  W.  E.  Long  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  squibbed  to  Ad  Manager 
Harold  W.  Canning;  “I  am  not 
surprised  to  find  that  if  one  out 
of  12  rates  notices  was  incor¬ 
rect  I  would  receive  an  incori’ect 
one.  I  am  the  Media  Director 
who  always  receives  the  one 
tearsheet  of  the  poor  ad  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  otherwise  perfect 
press  run.” 
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ASARCO  is  a  Miner ^  is  a  Smelter^  is  a  Supplier  to  the  graphic  arts  industry,  is 
a  world  name  in  non-ferrous  metals.  Unsurpassed  Castomatic®  Linotype  and  Stereotype  Metals  are 
among  the  many  industrial  alloys  that  Asarco’s  Federated  Metals  Division  produces.  Asarco  mines, 
refines,  and  produces  non-ferrous  metals  throughout  the  world.  In  fact,  when  the  subject  is  non- 
ferrous  metals,  Asarco  can  offer  the  most  diversified  working  knowledge  in  the  world.  Asarco: 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Federated  Metals  Division,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  re¬ 
cent  semiannual  Paris  and  Italy 
Pre-Couture  features  were  the 
largest  ever  run.  These  features 
appear  as  a  prelude  to  fall  and 
spring  fashion  openings  in  Paris 
and  Italy. 


SUPERMARKET  NEWS 
showed  a  25.5  per  cent  increase  in 
advertising  revenue  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1958  as  compared 
with  a  similar  period  for  1957. 


Carol  Silverberg,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  and  Robert  Joose, 
assistant  circulation  director,  will 
be  in  Chicago  to  attend  the  Third 
Annual  Circulation  Seminar  for 
Business  Publications  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel  on  August  13 
and  14. 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS  is  making 
it  possible  for  leather  advertisers 
to  show  swatches  of  their  leading 
leathers  in  a  special  “Leather  and 
Allied  Products  Show  Issue”  out 
August  1.  Swatches  for  leather 
manufacturers  will  appear  in  a 
four-page  insert  which  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  all  papers  distributed  at 
the  leather  show,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 


Robert  Haavind  and  Robert  W. 
Henkel  have  joined  the  news 
staff  of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 
Mr.  Haavind  will  operate  out  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Henkel  will  op¬ 
erate  from  San  Francisco  and  the 
Bay  area. 


Henry  Brief,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  editor  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY,  will  join  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Chicago  staS  in  covering  the 
National  Association  of  Music 
Merchants  Annual  Show  and  Con¬ 
vention  at  the  Palmer  House,  July 
21  to  24.  A  total  of  12.305  copies 
of  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
will  be  distributed  at  five  Chicago 
hotels  during  this  convention. 


Jack  Malone,  editor  of  the 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times  — 
best  editorial  award  from  the 
Governor’s  Committee  for  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Handicapped. 
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♦  **  “  James  Roydice  Jones  —  to  Miliard  Lewis  Cope  Ji, 

Jim  Scboggie,  Toronto  (Ont.)  editor  of  the  weekly  Glenville  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald^Bn- 

Telegram  advertising  salesman  (W.  Va.)  Pathfinder  succeeding  ner  staff,  and  Miss  Betty  Jou 

_ retired  after  47  years  on  the  Mrs.  Jack  Cawthon,  who  joins  Ball  of  Williamsburg,  Va.  - 

staff.  her  husband  at  Charleston  married  June  27. 

♦  *  *  where  he  edits  the  Conservation  *  *  ♦ 

Robert  H.  Fowler  an  edi-  Commission  magazine.  Carole  Weigle,  ’58  grad  of 


Bernard  Frank,  men’s  sportswear 
editor  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
will  attend  the  Carolina  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Fur¬ 
nishers  13th  Annual  Convention 
at  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  August  31  to  September  12. 


Robert  H.  Fowler,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News — first  prize 
in  amateur  fiction  contest  spon- 


immission  magazine.  Carole  Weigle,  ’58  grad  of 

*  *  ♦  Columbia  University  Graduate 

Jerome  Bagwell  —  resigned  School  of  Journalism  —  to  the 


as  general  manager  of  the  Gar-  editorial  department  of  the  Erit 


sored  by  the  Harrisburg  Manu-  land  (Tex.)  Times-Reporter  to  (Pa.)  Daily  Times. 


script  Club. 


C.  W.  Patterson  Jr.,  adver-  Jay 
tising  director  of  the  High  Point  ager. 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise  —  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  Man  of  the  Cy 
Year  plaque.  direci 


devote  his  full  time  to  real  estate 
interests.  He  is  succeeded  by  Gary  Johnson,  reporter  for 
Jay  L.  Skaggs,  T-R  ad  man-  the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telt- 
;er.  graph-Bulletin  —  to  the  Cmitt 

*  *  *  County  Chief  at  Broken  Bow, 

Cy  a.  Wagner,  advertising  Neb.,  as  area  and  sports  edi- 


Year  plaque.  director  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 

*  *  *  Morning  News,  and  Miss  Benita 

Leroy  Bendix  —  from  Hono-  K.  Locke  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
lulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser  general  —  married  June  7. 


assignment  to  military  beat,  re¬ 
placing  Gene  Huntek  —  re¬ 


Robert  McBride,  formerly  re- 


RON  Bogus  —  to  reporter  for 
the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Doilj 
Telegram. 


turned  to  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  porter  for  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 

Independent,  Star-News.  Times  and  news  editor  of  the  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Foil 

♦  ♦  ♦  Shelton  (Wash.)  Journal  — new  and  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Joun^ 

Richard  J.  Gonder,  foi-mer  reporter  for  the  Portland  Ore-  —  to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Min- 
;y  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  gon  Journal.  neapolis  (Minn.)  Star. 


Richard  Reid,  formerly  with 


city  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  Portsmouth  of¬ 
fice  —  new  city  editor  of  the 
V-P  in  Norfolk  succeeding  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  Bobbitt  Jr.  —  who  will 
devote  full  time  to  duties  as 
assistant  managing  editor.  Mr. 
Gonder  is  replaced  by  Charles 
K.  Marshall,  former  assistant 
city  editor  and  night  city  editor 
of  the  Norfolk  office. 


neapolis  (Minn.)  Star. 


Harvey  A.  Kadish,  former 
Denver  bureau  and  division 
manager  for  International  News 
Service  —  to  the  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  Association,  Denver,  as 
regional  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive. 


Patrick  A.  Palotto,  former 
wire  editor  of  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times  —  to  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Post. 


Adrian  L.  Heiadley,  formerly 
with  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Denver  —  to  editor 
of  the  Mason  County  (W.  Va.) 
News. 


Bill  Rafferty,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  newspaperman  —  to  news 
editor  of  the  Ravenswood  (W. 
Va.)  News. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Milton  G.  Verost,  formerly 
with  the  news  side  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  (W.  Va.)  Register  at 
Beckley  —  to  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 


Doily  Nows  Rocerd,  Supormarkot  Nows, 
Wemon's  Woor  Dolly,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footvreor  News.  Books. 


W.  D.  Barksdale,  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Bluefield,  W. 
Va.,  newspapers  —  accepted  a 
new  position  with  the  City  of 
Weirton,  W.  Va. 
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Dick  Shugrue,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  —  to  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Frank  Morrison  for 
Senator  campaiprn  in  Nebraska. 

«  * 

W.  W.  Wilson,  former  public 
relations  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Ports  Authority 
—  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  Hurst  —  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Capers,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  since  1962  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Sta/r-Telegram  —  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Finley  Curran  as 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Felton  West,  state  capitol 
correspondent  at  Austin  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  —  $250 
award  from  the  State  Bar  of 
Texas  for  his  stories  on  juve¬ 
nile  delinquents  and  on  Texas 
insurance  scandals. 

«  *  * 

Irwin  Frank,  Houston,  Tex., 
AP  staffer  —  to  manager  of  the 
new  Dallas  branch  of  Wide 
World  Photos,  Inc. 

«  *  « 

Mary  Gave  Donovan,  PR  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  Society  for  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  Cleveland  —  to 
budget  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press. 

«  *  * 

John  Denton,  former  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  Column¬ 
ist  —  to  WHK,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

«  *  • 

George  P.  Bailey,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
and  a  37-year  veteran  of  the 
paper  —  retiring.  He  is  suc- 
ce^ed  by  Milton  R.  Harr, 
Plain  Dealer  assistant  CAM 
since  1926.  Jay  T.  Ansberry,  in 
charge  of  national  electrical  and 
building  ads  —  succeeds  Mr. 
Harr. 


Jean  M.  Pogue,  formerly  on 
New  York  Times  promotion  staff 
—  to  PR,  Cincinnati  Symphony 
orchestra. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Thomas,  former  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Post  reporter  — 
now  PR  man  for  educational 
radio  WCET,  Cincinnati. 


G.  Alan  Edwards,  formerly 
on  ad  staff,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record-Journal  and  formerly 
with  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Reptiblican- American  —  to  man¬ 
ager  of  Distribution  Depart¬ 
ment,  Waterbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

«  *  * 

George  M.  Riveire  Jr.,  former 
cori'espondent  for  trade  journals 
and  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  the  Celina 
(Ohio)  Daily  Standard — to  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Kiplingsr 
Washington  Letter. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Angevin,  formerly 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  —  to  Baldwin, 
Bowers  &  Strachan  Division  of 
the  Rumrill  Co.,  ad  agency,  as 
senior  copywriter. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Osborne — new  sales¬ 
man  in  the  classified  department, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

*  *  « 

Denny  C.  Hough — to  auditor. 
Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News. 
He  is  replaced  as  circulation 
manager  by  James  G.  Erickson. 

*  *  « 

John  Roberts  Jr.,  formerly 
advertising  director,  Fayetteville 
(N.  C.)  Observer — promoted  to 
general  manager.  Mayon  J. 
Weeks,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager — named  ad  director. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


Self-updating 
Encyclopedia  on  the  News 

On  July  1 8  newspaper  clients  were  mailed  a  bound, 
indexed  volume  of  the  24  Reports  which  come  to 
them,  four  o  month,  since  January  1 .  These  Reports 
will  be  updated  by  future  Doily  Services  and  Weekly 
Reminders. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1 156  •  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D  C.  Starling  3-8060 


We  are  ^lad  that 
news  travels  fast 


Most  newspapermen  say  they  know  about  our 
organization  when  they  write  us,  or  when  we 
meet  for  the  first  time. 

Meriting  their  confidence  is  no  accident,  for  we 
move  around  constantly,  and  we  try  to  do  an 
honest  and  dignified  job  in  our  contracts. 

Transferring  the  ownership  of  a  newspaper — if 
and  when  that  decision  is  reached — is  not  a  “mail 
order  catalog”  type  of  thing.  It  is  a  serious  per' 
sonal  and  professional  matter.  There  are  many 
factors  involved — seller,  buyer,  employes  and  the 
community. 

Getting  the  facts  first  hand — getting  the  complete 
story  on  every  property  and  the  background  of 
all  prospective  purchasers  is  a  “must”  in  our 


Only  then  can  any  given  situation  be  thoroughly 
and  properly  resolved. 

ALIEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Side 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  1625  Eye  St.  NW  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  60  East  42nd  St.  MUrray  HiU  7-4242 
CHICAGO  35  East  Wacker  Dr.  RAndolph  6-6760 
DENVER  1700  Broadway  AComa  2-3623 
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Charles  Stelling,  formerly 
with  the  Asheville  (N.  C,) 

Times — to  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  as  copy  reader. 


Walter  Damm 
Retires  in  Fall 


Personals 

{Continued  from  page  35) 


Lee  S.  Cranton,  former  re-  Milwaukee 

Joan  Ri^sgen — ^to  state  desk  porter,  Illinois  State  Register  at  Walter  J.  Damm,  vicepresi- 
of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  Springfield — to  McCook  (Neb.)  dent  and  general  manager  of 
News.  Daily  Gazette.  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV,  will  re- 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  tire  Sept.  27,  after  36  years  of 

Warren  K.  Moody,  Mattoon  Fred  Laurence,  73,  with  the  direction  of  the  radio  and  tele- 

(111.)  Journal-Gazette  photog-  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  vision  activities  of  The  Journal 
rapher— wed  to  Geneva  Ruth  and  Sentinel  for  49  years— re-  Co*  He  will  be  65  on  July  19. 
Swango,  business  office.  tired.  He  had  worked  for  several  George  R.  (^mte,  45,  will  be- 

*  *  *  departments  and  was  in  the  come  vicepresident  and  general 

John  L.  Sehon,  in  the  wire  business  office  on  retirement.  manager  of  radio  and  television 

service  field  since  1936 — to  edi-  *  *  *  for  The  Journal  Co.  He  is  now 

torial  assistant  to  the  president  sam  Schwartz,  editorial  car-  f  "^eml^r  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 

of  UPI.  toonist  for  the  Bronx  (N.  Y.)  h  wtm/^tv 

*  *  •  Press  Review— tamnorarv  car-  ager  of  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV. 

Robert  R.  Eckert,  assistant  toonist  for  the  Day-Jewish  Jour-  wiU  beJoml’  niina^e"r 

general  manager  of  the  Bing-  nal,  Yiddish  language  daily.  ^d  ^wis  ^nTr^g 
/mmfon  (N.  Y  )  Press  for  the  *  *  *  tinue  as  administrative  assistant 

last  10  months— promoted  to  Virginia  A.  Lang,  formerly  ^nd  research  and  development 

business  manager.  with  AT&T  Long  Lines  Maga-  co-ordinator. 

*  *  *  zine  in  New  York— to  fashion  1922,  when  the  Journal  Co. 

James  A.  Blanchfield,  cir-  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  became  interested  in  the  new 

culation  manager  of  the  Ams-  (Ohio)  Times-Star.  medium,  Harry  J.  Grant,  then 

terdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder  for  30  ♦  ♦  *  publisher  of  the  Journal,  named 

years — now  supervisor  of  cir-  David  Rees,  business  editor,  Mr.  Damm  to  organize  its  radio 
culation  and  advertising.  Los  Angeles  Mirror  News — Na-  activities.  Practically  as  a  one- 

*  *  ♦  tional  Management  Association’.s  man  staff,  he  originated  and  ran 

Wiluam  G.  Andrews,  sports  “Free  Enterprise  Newswriter  Journal  programs  on  Milwau- 

reporter  and  book  reviewer  for  for  1958.”  kee’s  first  radio  station, 

the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal — to  ♦  *  *  ♦  *  * 

copyreader,  replacing  Elinor  frank  Edwards,  onetime  , 

Steinmann,  resigned.  boy  for  the  Vancouver  automotive  advertising  man- 

(B.  C.)  sL-now  its  circula-  Schenectady  (N.  Y. 

tion  and  public  relations  mana-  ,  n  . 

ger.  Formerly  city  circulation  ^  ^ 

manager,  he  'succeeds  Herbert  Kinston  G.  WiiiTNEY-to  ad- 
F.  Gat^s,  now  circulation  con-  representative  of  the 

sultant  to  the  Sun  and  director  Durlinaton  (Vt  )  Free  Press 
Robert  Meister  and  Vern  of  Sun  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  No^is,  adverS 

Edwards— to  the  copy  desk  of  ♦  *  ♦  instructor  in  the  College  of 

the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Milt  L.  Brceggeman,  former-  Journalism  and  Communications 
News.  jy  general  manager  of  the  of  the  University  of  Illinois — 

*  *  *  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post-  to  advertising  observer  at  the 

Kathy  Muller,  former  re-  Dominion  News — to  business  Free  Press  under  a  Newspaper 

porter  for  the  Schenectady  Dianager  of  the  Northern  Vir-  Advertising  Executives  Associ- 

(N.  Y.)  Gazette — to  director  of  S'inia  Sun.  ation  fellowship, 

publicity  for  the  Catholic  Digest 
in  New  York. 


SCION — Summertime  copyboy  tf 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  John  R. 
(Jock)  McLean  III,  is  18,  a  fresh¬ 
man  at  Tufts  University,  devotee 
of  drama,  jazz  and  modern  art. 
He  is  the  fifth  McLean  to  work 
on  the  Enquirer,  a  descendant  of 
Washington  McLean  who  owned 
the  paper  a  century  ago.  Youn9 
Jock's  ambition:  "To  be  a  reel 
newspaperman." 


William  M.  Weise,  formerly 
with  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News — now  a  reporter  for  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle. 


Judith  Kent  Wed 

Miss  Judith  Abigail  Kent  and 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Green  were  mar¬ 
ried  July  4  at  Great  Neck,  L.  !• 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Kent 
of  New  York.  Her  father  is 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin,  &  Binding. 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 
Dr.  Green  is  a  resident  at  Monte- 
fiore  Hospital,  New  York. 


Louis  Bailly — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  to  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  copydesk. 


Don  Pickels — from  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  city  staff 
to  the  ffowsfon  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 


Art  Ryan,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  reporter — Stra¬ 
tegic  Industries  Association’s 
Award  for  story  on  problems  of 
big  and  small  finns  in  defense 
work. 


Chief  *Early  Bird* 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Russell  Holderman,  63,  chief 
airplane  pilot  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  on  July  6  was 
elected  president  of  “Early 
Birds,”  an  organization  of  men 
and  women  who  began  piloting 
aircraft  before  Deoember,  1916- 


DETROIT  CHAPTER  of  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  has  installed  new  officers:  Left  to  right,  seated,  E.  S.  Stagg 
(Kelly-Smith),  first  vicepresident;  William  L  Andarman  Jr.  (Hearst), 
president;  Stanley  c.  Cloutier  (Story,  Brooks  &  Rnley),  second  vice- 
president;  standing,  John  H.  Baker  Jr.  (Jann  &  Kelley),  treasurer; 
Robert  Erickson  (Moloney,  Regan  ft  Schmitt),  Edwin  Charney  (Bran¬ 
ham),  Joseph  R.  Scolaro  (Scolaro,  Meeker  ft  Scott),  John  D.  Burke 
(Hearst);  and  John  L  Sterling  (Cresmer  ft  Woodward),  secretary. 


Gowan  H.  Caldwell,  state 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal — ^now  state 
editor  of  both  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel.  Francis  L.  Church — 
to  state  news  copy  editor. 
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Oregon’s  Baldock  Freeway 
Asphalt-paved  for  all-weather  ruggedness 


Take  it  from  Oregon . . .  modern,  heavy- 
duty  Asphalt  pavement  is  rugged. 

Rugged  enough  to  stand  up  under 
the  lashing  rains,  and  the  winters,  of 
the  Northwest.  Year  after  year  after 
year!  Rugged  enough  for  anything! 

For  all  its  durability,  heavy-duty 
Asphalt  pavement  is  most  economical. 

On  construction  to  Interstate  stand¬ 
ards,  all  over  the  country,  it’s  saving 
from  $11,768  to  $92,628  per  mile.* 
Maintenance  is  economical,  too.  In 
an  impartial  engineering  study,  7  out  of 
10  states  reported  lower  maintenance 
costs  for  Asphalt  pavements. 

Savings  such  as  these  mean  there 
will  be  more  money  for  local  roads. 
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No  sawed-in  noise- makers... 

.  .  .  no  thump,  thump,  thump!  You  get 
matchless,  smoother-riding  comfort  on 
modern  Asphalt  highways. 

You’re  safer,  too !  Day  and  night,  you 
see  guide  lines  easier  on  dark  Asphalt 
pavement.  Snow  melts  faster  (de-icing 
chemicals  do  no  harm).  And  wet  or  dry, 
traction-textured  Asphalt  surfaces 
give  you  high  skid  resistance. 

Write  for  “The  Better  Way  to  Better 
Roads.’’  See  why  your  Interstate  High¬ 
ways  should  be  Asphalt-paved. 

*Examples  on  request. 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness... 
ASPHALT-paved  Interstate  Highways 


THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE,  ilapAatt  Institute  Building,  College  Park.  Maryland 


NEWSPAPER  PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Built-In  Ad  Agency 
Services  One  Account 

By  John  S.  Bradley 

Public  Relations  Manager,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Newspapers. 


My  title  of  Public  Relations 
Manager  is  a  rarity  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  In  the  case  of 
the  two  Utica  (Gannett)  news¬ 
papers,  the  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  (evening  and  Sunday) 
and  the  Utica  Daily  Press 
(weekday  mornings)  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  title  seemed  prefer¬ 
able  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  was  felt  that  our 
newspapers  needed  a  well- 
rounded  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  The  area  which  we  serv¬ 
ice  is  now  experiencing  a  per¬ 
iod  of  remarkable  industrial  de¬ 
velopment.  Textiles  have  moved 
out  and  been  replaced  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large,  diversified  indus¬ 
tries.  A  formerly  pessimistic 
community  has  suddenly  been 
shown  the  old  toum  has  a  bright 
future.  The  role  of  our  new's- 
papers,  past,  present  and  future 
is  one  which  all  agree  must  be 
told  constantly  to  every  one  of 
our  publics  in  an  effort  to  better 
our  community  relations. 

Broader  Meaning 

Secondly,  the  title  of  Public 
Relations  Manager  contrasted 
with  Promotion  Manager  is  con- 
notative  of  broader  meaning. 
The  aims  of  the  department 
must  be  higher  than  just  plain 
promotion.  We  feel  our  Public 
Relations  department  must  be 
extensive  in  its  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  and  build  good  will  as  well 
as  in  its  use  of  promotional 
skills. 

Thirdly,  it  w'as  felt  that  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  division  of  public 
relations.  Newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  can  be  best  described  as  the 


FAST 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  articles 
that  introduces  the  members  of 
the  small  group  of  newspaper 
executives  who  bear  the  title  of 
Public  Relations  Manager  (or 
Director). 

“softening-up  sell”.  This  is  the 
tool  w’hich  lines  up  the  customer 
to  make  the  sales  department’s 
job  easier. 

So  we  might  say  then  that  the 
Public  Relations  Department 
embraces  community  relations 
as  well  as  sales  development  of 
the  newspaper.  The  Promotion 
Department  is  one  of  several 
areas,  the  proper  balance  of 
which  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Public  Relations  Manager. 

Good  Will  Is  Coal 

Let  me  draw  a  specific  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  separation  of  PR, 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  end  of  our  Department. 

Our  company  is  nearly  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  extensive  job  of 
adding  a  third  floor  to  our  build¬ 
ing.  This  is  our  home,  our  busi¬ 
ness  home,  and  we’re  proud  of 
it.  Our  handsome  new  offices  for 
our  editorial  and  advertising 
staffs  are  not  only  beautiful  to 
see,  they  represent  our  need  for 
expansion  which  in  turn  reflects 
our  success  as  newspapers  in 
this  area.  This  is  a  need  for 
pure  PR,  where  we  invite  every¬ 
one  to  our  OPEN  HOUSE  to  see 
our  P.  (Performance)  for  w'hich 
we’re  asking  R.  (Recognition). 
There  will  be  no  sell  here  as 
we  shall  merely  be  host  to  many 


day  and  night  from  Hoe 

Call  CYpr«t<  2-2400,  New  York  City 

910  East  138lh  Street  •  New  York  54,  N.Y. 


John  S.  Bradley 

guests  from  every  walk  of  life 
in  this  community.  The  goal, 
simply  enough,  is  good  will. 

Source  of  Material 

This  same  new  floor  has  spec¬ 
ial  rooms  for  staff  and  sales 
meetings.  Plans  call  for  clinics 
and  seminars  to  be  held  in  these 
rooms  for  special  groups  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  news 
publics.  Material  is  required  to 
conduct  these  meetings  and 
herein  lies  the  role  of  promo¬ 
tion  to  provide  or  help  provide 
flip  charts,  available  films,  etc., 
which  will  put  across  the  “soft 
sell”  to  these  customers. 

So  it  is  then  that  PR  is  broad 
and  extensive  in  its  aims;  Pro¬ 
motion  more  specific  and  inten¬ 
sive  in  its  aims. 

Previously,  promotion  was 
handled  by  the  individual  de¬ 
partments.  Much  was  good,  but 
too  often  sporadic  and  inade¬ 
quate.  A  case  of  the  right  hand 
not  knowing  what  the  left  hand 
was  doing  for  lack  of  correlated 
factual  data. 

Central  Agency 

The  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  is  planned  as  a  central 
agency  which  functions  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  departments,  and  an¬ 
swers  directly  to  the  General 
Manager.  Here  definite  plans 
are  formulated  with  each  de¬ 
partment  (editorial,  advertising, 
circulation)  and  correlated  into 
a  complete  program  with  due 
attention  paid  to  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Promotion  respec¬ 
tively.  In  short,  we  like  to  think 
of  our  Public  Relations  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  built-in  advertising 
agency  with  one  account,  the 
newspaper.  The  preparation  of 
I  publicity  (our  own)  and  our 
I  promotion  material  (posters,  flip 
I  charts,  retail  memo,  ads,  jumbo 
cards,  direct  mail  pieces,  etc.) 
are  some  of  the  many  jobs  we 
prepare. 

Some  examples  of  PR  which 
we  consider  broad  and  worth¬ 


while  are  (1)  ads  which  show 
our  community  picture  today 
and  the  place  the  newspapers 
have  in  this  picture;  (2)  lectures 
to  all  sorts  of  groups  by  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  with  effective  visual 
aids;  (3)  plant  tours  for  school 
groups,  etc.;  (4)  participation 
in  community  affairs;  (5)  schol¬ 
arships  for  newspaperboys;  (6) 
presentation  of  books,  etc.,  to 
worthy  institutions;  (7)  being 
alert  to  any  possibility  that  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  build 
more  good  will  for  our  company. 

Library  of  Material 

The  results  to  this  moment 
are  difficult  to  measure,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dollars  and  cents,  as 
they  most  certainly  always  will 
be.  Our  reward  is  knowing  we 
have  informed  people,  catered 
to  them,  and,  we  hope,  pleased 
them.  By  people  we  mean  every¬ 
one,  our  publics,  broad  and  spe¬ 
cific  as  well  as  the  folks  we’re 
helping  right  in  our  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  key  to  success  is  plan¬ 
ning,  correlation  and  producing. 
Our  PR  Promtoion  program  is 
just  an  infant,  but  ideas  flow 
like  mad.  Keeping  all  depart¬ 
ments  represented  and  picking 
projects  which  can  be  used  ex¬ 
tensively  is  the  biggest  at  the 
moment.  Eventually  we’ll  have 
a  library  of  material  controlled 
by  us  which  all  departments 
may  use.  At  the  same  time 
fresh,  new  material  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  constantly  on  all  fronts. 

Sound  interesting?  It  is,  and 
to  effect  a  smooth  operation  is 
a  challenge  and  if  you  like  the 
work,  a  lot  of  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  A  department  such  as  this 
doesn’t  blossom  unless  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  realizes  the  value 
in  such  and  gives  the  green 
light.  Up  here,  we’ve  got  it  with 
the  blessing  of  all  department 
heads  as  well. 


Press  Executive  Sits 
On  New  City  Council 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Robert  B.  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Press,  Inc., 
loses  his  job  as  mayor  of  New¬ 
port  News  but  he  continues  as  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  with 
the  merger  of  Warwick  City 
and  Newport  News. 

Third  In  Population 

The  new  city  of  Newport 
News  becomes  the  third  in  popu¬ 
lation  in  Virginia,  topped  by 
Norfolk  and  Richmond.  Esti¬ 
mated  1958  population  is  264,774 
with  ABC  retail  trading  zone  of 
120,418  for  Newport  News  and 
87,356  for  Hampton  (total  CZ 
of  207,774). 
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. . .  in  the  New  America,  where  the  wheels 
that  go  everywhere 
enable  you  to  live,  shop  and 
do  business  wherever  you  please! 

5jc  “Today  70  percent  of  our  post  offices  can  not  be  reached  directly 
by  train  connections.” — Postmaster  General,  before  the  1957 
.Annual  Meeting,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

TNE  SNORTEST  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  TWO  POINTS  IS  A  TRUCK  LINE 
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CIRCULATION 


Extend  Bulk  Delivery 
To  Contract  Haulers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Bulk  delivery  has  become  a  with  the  shipments  being  un¬ 
well-established  practice  on  labeled,  it  is  surprising  how  few 
newspapers  using  company-  copies  were  lost  or  mishandled 
owned  trucks  for  delivery  of  in  the  transition,”  Mr.  Price 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  to  out-  said. 

lets  within  the  city  and  sub-  ,,,  .  „.  . 

,  Lllimate  Objective 

urban  areas.  ■' 

For  the  past  year,  the  Pitts-  ‘‘The  ultimate  objective  to  be 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  has  been  ex-  gained  in  conversion  to  bulk  de¬ 
tending  bulk  delivery  to  contract  livery  via  contract  haulers  is, 
haulers  in  country  territories,  of  course,  fast  and  earlier  de- 
“The  idea,  while  somewhat  of  an  livery.  This  is  brought  about  by 
innovation,  has  proven  to  be  the  fact  that  our  company- 
most  successful,”  says  J.  E.  owned  truck  now  arrives  at  the 
Price,  Press  circulation  mana-  designated  spot  for  transfer  of 
ger.  “It  offers  a  challenge  to  a  the  load  to  the  contract  hauler, 
circulation  manager  looking  for  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have 
an  idea  to  speed  up  delivery  via  the  shipments  individually 
contract  haulers  to  outlets  far  counted  and  loaded  according  to 
removed  from  the  newspaper  delivery.  Our  driver  simply 
plant.”  counts  out  the  required  number 

Under  the  system  followed  of  complete  bundles  plus  the  odd 
by  the  Press,  shipments  to  be  copies  to  complete  the  load.  The 
delivered  via  contract  haulers  trip  card  or  galley,  with  all 
are  transferred  from  company-  stops  set  in  proper  sequence,  is 
owned  trucks  to  the  contract  given  to  the  driver  of  the  con- 
hauler  at  a  point  located  out-  tract  hauler  route  and  within  a 
side  the  ABC  city  limits,  matter  of  minutes  the  load  is  on 
Formerly  these  shipments  were  its  way. 
individually  wrapped  and  ii  c  . 

labeled.  Under  this  plan,  much  Considerable  Saving 

time  was  lost  in  separating  and  “The  conversion  to  bulk  de¬ 
checking  the  bundles.  It  was  also  liveries  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
necessary  to  have  bundles  loaded  siderable  .saving  in  the  number 
into  the  trucks  in  the  order  in  of  kraft  wrappers  and  rope  or 
which  final  delivery  was  to  be  wire  being  used  for  tying 
made.  Bulk  delivery  has  elim-  wrapped  bundles.  There  has  also 
inated  all  this.  been  a  substantial  reduction  in 


UKcSScD  FOR  THE  PART — Dale  Barry,  carrier  boy  for  the  Dodge  Cny 
(Kas.)  Dally  Globe,  makes  up  like  Wyaff  Earp  when  he  sells  papers  il 
the  Boot  Hill  tourist  stop  in  the  Cowboy  Capital  of  the  World.  Only 
soft  drinks  are  sold  in  this  saloon  where  Dale  chats  with  bartenders  aid 
a  hostess.  His  costuming  paid  off:  on  July  4  he  sold  283  papers. 


The  promotion  of  the  new 
motor  route  service,  which  will 
eventually  cover  700  miles  of 
roads  around  Columbus,  was 
outstanding.  A  local  tinsmith 
made  two  large  motor  route 
tubes  which  were  mounted  on 
top  of  two  automobiles  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  service. 

Series  of  Ads 

The  first  in  a  series  of  ads, 
prepared  by  Promotion  Manager 
Oliver  White,  appeared  in  the 
Republican  on  May  20.  This  ad 
was  to  let  rural  patrons  know 
in  advance  what  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  next  few  months. 
Follow-up  ads  asked  readers  to 
watch  for  the  bright  yellow 
tubes  appearing  on  the  county 
roads. 

The  two  solicitors  made  house 
to-house  calls  along  the  estab¬ 
lished  routes.  The  papers  also 
had  post  cards  to  leave  at  homes 
if  the  resident  was  not  home  at 
the  time  of  solicitation.  A  busi¬ 
ness  reply  card  made  it  possible 
for  the  potential  customers  to 
indicate  (1)  “Call  on  me  to  ex¬ 
plain  Motor  Route  Service  and 
‘same  day’  delivery;”  or  (2) 
“Put  up  the  yellow  box  and 
start  my  paper  immediately. 


Map  Out  Prog;ram 

(1)  Secured  maps  of  the 
county  and  surrounding  areas; 

(2)  made  layout  of  routes  and 
checked  roads  for  yeai^around 
travel;  (3)  hired  two  school 
teachers  as  solicitors  and  to 
erect  posts  and  tubes  furnished 
by  the  newspaper.  These  solici¬ 
tors  receive  $1.2.5  for  each  new 
subscriber  and  for  installing  the 
tube  and  post. 

Drivers  were  licensed  for  the 
routes.  Each  route  averages  60 
miles  with  a  250  to  300  customer 
potential.  Drivers  retain  15 
cents  of  the  35  cent  weekly  rate 
for  motor  route  service.  They 
are  paid  seven  cents  a  mile  for 
car  allowance.  Each  driver  posts 
$100  bond  which  is  deposited 
with  a  local  bank. 

Motor  route  drivers  also  haul  day  average  as  of  March  31. 
handles  to  carriers  receiving  $1  1958.  E&P  is  advised  by  the 
per  week  for  less  than  100  Globe  &  Mail  that  its  six-day 
papers;  $2  per  week  for  over  average  is  212,356  or  a  decline 
100  but  less  than  200;  and  $3  of  14  percent,  instead  of  the  1® 
per  week  for  200  papers  and  percent  reported,  because  of  the 
over.  circulation  rate  increase. 
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NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  •  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS  -  ARCHITECTS 

^NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG.  S.  C. 


WILL  OUR  CHILDREN  LIVE  TO  BE  100? 


Are  we  on  our  way  to  becoming  a  nation  of  hale  and  hearty 
centenarians?  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  heart  specialist,  thinks  we  are. 

This  and  many  other  fascinating  predictions  of  the  life 
we  will  be  leading  in  the  near  future  were  made  by  a 
panel  of  experts  in  many  Helds  at  the  first  annual  Family 
Happiness  and  Security  Conference  sponsored  by  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  North  America  Companies  at  Disney¬ 
land,  California. 

Purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  project  a  picture  of 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  tomorrow’s  families 
so  that  the  insurance  industry  may  expand  and  improve  its 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  richer,  longer  lived,  more 
populous  America  of  the  future. 

No  one  is  closer  to  the  security  problems  of  the 
American  family  than  the  independent  insurance  agent 


himself.  And  forty-five  of  those  agents  and  their  entire 
families  from  every  corner  of  the  nation  attended  the 
conference,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  things  to  come  and  to 
plan  accordingly. 

Through  conferences  such  as  this  and  by  constant 
striving  to  provide  the  best  possible  insurance  protection 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  INA  continues  to  justify  its 
166-year-old  reputation  as  leader  and  pioneer  in  service 
to  the  American  family. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  Disneyland  Conference 
report,  write  to  INA,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  one. 

*  *  * 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

Indemnity  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  •  Philadelphia 


INSURANCE  BY  NORTH  AMERICA 
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Hall 


Harold  Hall, 
Ex-N.Y.Times 
Manager  Dies 

Harold  Hall,  65,  who  retired 
last  year  as  business  manager  of 
the  New  York 
Times,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  July 
12  in  his  home  at 
277  Park  Avenue, 

New  York. 

Mr.  Hall  was 
named  business 
manager  of  the 
Times  in  1941  and 
was  in  charge  of 
all  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  revenue-pro¬ 
ducing  divisions  —  advertising, 
circulation,  business  office  and 
other  departments. 

After  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hall  began 
as  a  proofreader  for  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
then  joined  the  St.  Joseph  Ga¬ 
zette  as  a  reporter  and  becaihe 
city  editor  before  he  waa  20. 
When  he  was  made  managing 
editor,  he  occupied  Eugene 
Field’s  old  desk. 

Wilh  Scripps-Howard 

He  joined  W.  D.  Boyce,  who 
was  publisher  of  the  Saturday 
Blade,  Chicago  Ledger  and  other 
weekly  newspapers,  as  consult¬ 
ant.  He  later  was  assigned  as 
general  manager  and  then  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times,  in  which  Mr. 
Boyce  owned  half  interest.  In 
1923,  when  Scripps-Howard 
bought  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
Mr.  Boyce  sent  Mr.  Hall  on  an 
African  safari  to  gather  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  book,  which  Mr.  Boyce 
later  wrote. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]tVealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  ksep  in  touch  with  marksting, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  raad 


fitWSPAPERHfWS 


FmhUtked  fartnighsiy 

Anniul  Snbscription  to  U.  S.  |8 
IB  HeaMItea  St..  Sydaey,  Aastrollo 


After  his  return,  Mr.  Hall  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  William  G. 
Chandler,  general  manager  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
which  then  had  headquarters  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Hall  also  became 
president  of  the  Scripps-How’ard 
Supply  Co.,  which  bought  news¬ 
print  and  other  supplies  of  the 
group  of  newspapers 


Obituary 


Fred  P.  Motz, 


In  Rugged  Battle 

Because  of  his  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  sound  judgment,  Mr. 
Hall  was  sent  to  many  cities  to 
evaluate  business  conditions  and 
the  newspaper  situation  for 
Scripps-Howard.  He  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  during 
its  rugged  classified  advertising 
war  with  the  Denver  Post,  which 
was  owned  by  Harry  H.  Tarn- 
men  and  Frederick  G.  Bonfils. 
Free  gasoline  or  other  gifts 
went  with  every  w'ant  ad  while 
the  battle  raged. 

When  the  Scripps-Howard  or¬ 
ganization  acquired  the  Netv 
York  Telegram  in  1927,  Mr. 
Hall  was  made  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  resigned  in  1929  to  be¬ 
come  a  partner  with  William  La- 
Varre  in  the  purchase  of  four 
newspapers,  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Spartanburg  Herald. 
The  partnership  was  dissolved 
after  considerable  litigation,  in 
which  Mr.  Hall  was  successful. 

Assistant  to  Adler 

Mr.  Hall  joined  the  New  York 
Times  in  1930  as  an  assistant 
to  the  late  Major-Gen.  Julius 
Ochs  Adler,  general  manager. 
He  supervised  the  completion  of 
the  newspaper’s  Brooklyn  plant. 
For  two  years,  beginning  in 
1931,  Mr.  Hall  was  in  London  as 
European  business  manager  and 
fiscal  agent  for  the  Times.  In 
1933-34,  he  again  assisted  the 
general  manager  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  newspaper  in  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City. 


Sam  L.  Kahn,  73,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  T^-ppnVlom 

Commercial  Appeal,  of  a  heart  J-Jl  dllllCllll  v_.<U. 
attack;  July  7.  He  joined  the  • 

CA  in  1905  and  for  more  than  \/ fk4‘|2kT»p  n  I  flpc 
50  years  seiwed  as  reporter,  city  ’  CLdCllly 
editor  and  Sunday  editor  until 

his  retirement  about  three  years  Fred  P.  Motz,  71,  vicepresi- 
ago.  dent  of  The  Branham  Company, 

*  *  •  newspaper  representatives,  and 

Zenas  L.  Potter,  71,  who  a  pioneer  in  the  field,  died  July 

gained  distinction  as  a  land-  T  after  a  long  illness, 
scape  artist  after  being  forced  Mr-  Motz  joined  the  company 
by  health  to  retire  from  adver-  ia  1909  at  the  age  of  22  as  head 
tising  20  years  ago;  July  8  at  of  the  New  York  office.  In  1911, 
Carmil,  Calif.  Mr.  Potter  was  a  he  was  appointed  to  the  board 
vicepresident  of  Benton  &  of  directors  and  subsequently 
Bowles,  Inc.  became  vicepresident. 

♦  ♦  ♦  He  helped  to  build  one  of  the 

Chester  A.  Bradley,  55,  ed-  acknowledged  leaders  in  the 

itor  of  the  Missouri  Notes  col-  representative  field.  His  busi- 
umn  on  the  editorial  page  of  oess  philosophy  was  one  of 
the  Kansa  City  (Mo.)  Star,  of  dynamic,  long-range  planning, 
a  heart  ailment;  July  1.  He  had  As  far  back  as  1923,  he  said: 
been  a  member  of  the  Star’s  “Representation  is  not  seeing 
staff  since  1945.  He  was  a  news-  how  much  you  can  get  out  of 
paperman  for  more  than  32  your  business,  but  how  much 
years.  you  can  put  back  into  it,  to  in- 


George  L.  Buckley,  60,  for¬ 
mer  copy  editor  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  American;  July  9. 


sure  its  being  lasting  and  to 
insure  its  giving  the  full  re 
turn." 

Back  then,  in  an  interview 
(E'&P,  Oct.  27,  1923,  page  16) 
John  M.  Morse,  92,  former  Mr.  Motz,  who  started  at  16  as 
editor  of  the  weekly  Windsor  a  stenographer,  recalled: 
Locks  (Conn.)  Journal;  July  11.  “I  started  work  as  a  private 

♦  *  ♦  secretary  to  Frederick  1. 

Charles  Mayer,  86,  for  more  Thompson,  of  Smith  &  ’Thomp- 

than  50  years  a  Morse  tele-  son.  And  in  this  connection  let 
grapher  for  various  wire  serv-  nie  say  that  the  Frank  A. 
ices  and  all  Chicago  newspapers ;  Richardson  Agency,  which  later 
July  13.  He  was  the  father  of  became  the  Smith  &  Thompson 
Albert  P.  Mayer,  former  man-  Company  has  produced  some  of 
aging  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  the  most  successful  men  in  the 
Journal.  specials’  field,  and  from  it  have 

♦  ♦  ♦  sprung  four  important  firms— 

E.  Lloyd  King,  60,  assistant  Kelly-Smith,  John  Budd  Corn- 

circulation  manager  of  the  pany,  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  and  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  John  M.  Branham  Company- 
newspapers,  at  his  home  in  When  I  joined  Smith  &  Thorap- 
Harrisburg;  July  12.  son,  they  had  just  purchased  the 

♦  *  ♦  old  Richardson  Agency.  A  few 

Chester  W.  Ruth,  66,  former  months  before,  Paul  Block  and 

reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Herman  Halstead  had  left 


(Ohio)  News  and  recently  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  Steel  Corp. ;  July  6. 

• 

Plane  Crash  Injuries 
Fatal  for  Editor 


Frank  Richardson  and  founded 
the  Paul  Block  Agency. 

“Mr.  Thompson  came  from 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
j>eal,  and  with  Will  H.  Smith, 
was  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office.  In  the  Chicago  office  was 
John  Budd,  who  left  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit.” 


United  Press 
International 

NEWSPICTURES 
Tell  the  Story 


POTTSVILLE,  Pa. 

Joseph  H.  Zerbey  3rd,  general 
manager  and  managing  editor  * 

of  the  Pottsville  Republican,  died  Robert  C.  Glass, 
July  3  from  injuries  received  in  Ly^^hburg  Editor 


Lynchburg,  Va. 
Robert  Camillus  Glass,  73, 


_ i 


a  plane  crash  June  9.  He  was  41. 

Mr.  Zerbey’s  father,  the  late 
Joseph  H.  Zerbey  2nd,  had  for¬ 
merly  headed  the  newspaper,  editor  of  the  Lynchburg  News 
Mr.  Zerbey  was  a  member  of  the  since  1923,  died  July  6  after 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  a  long  illness, 
lishers  Association  and  the  Mr.  Glass  began  his  newspa- 
American  Newspaper  Publish-  per  career  while  attending 
1  ers  Association.  Washington  and  Lee  University 

Mr.  Zerbey  was  injured  when  and  worked  on  Richmond,  Nor 
his  newspaper’s  twin-engine  folk  and  Petersburg  papers  un¬ 
plane  crashed  during  a  take-off.  til  1917. 
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Contents— Includes 
information  on: 
Automatic  communications 
New  transmission  speed 
Tape  punching 
Tape  reading 
By-product  tapes 
Printirrg  on  tape 
Printing  on  forms 
Data  processing 
Data  transmission 
Data  storage 
Aids  to  IDP 
“Robot  brain” 

Reducing  “clerical  lag” 
Etc. 


^  —  Teletype  booklet 
...details  new  28  ASR 


This  16-page  booklet  describes  the  new  Teletype  Model  28  Automatic 
Send-Receive  Set. 

The  Model  28  ASR  is  a  "packaged”  set— a  single,  compact  console  with 
a  complete  array  of  facilities— to  serve  as  a  center  for  your  communica¬ 
tion,  data  processing,  paperwork  simplification  and  automation  systems. 


Operates  at  100  WPM. 

Please  write  for  your 
free  booklet  on  com¬ 
pany  letterhead. 

Address:  Teletype 
Corporation,  Dept. 
50  G,  4100  Fullerton 
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Youth  Awards  Program 
Has  Emotional  Impact 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Ten  outstanding  Chicago  high 
school  students  received  Silver 
Knight  awards  several  weeks 
ago  in  a  community  service  pro¬ 
motion  sponsored  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  ^at  sets  a 
high  mark  for  promotions  of 
this  kind. 

The  awards  are  fittingly 
named  for  John  S.  Knight,  the 
paper’s  publisher,  because  the 
promotion  is  the  outcome  of 
some  ideas  he  expressed  at  an 
editorial  meeting  last  Decem¬ 
ber. 

“With  so  much  accent  on 
crime  and  delinquency,”  Mr. 
Knight  said,  “newspapers  and 
other  media  should  give  more 
attention  to  youth  achievement. 

“This  we  have  tried  to  do  and 
the  results  have  been  spectacu¬ 
lar.” 

Mr.  Knight  was  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  Silver  Knight 
awards  were  made  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  2,400  parents,  teachers 
and  civic  leaders.  The  top  win¬ 
ners  were  chosen  from  among 
1,000  winners  who  qualified  for 
consideration  for  the  top  awards. 
The  award  consists  of  a  $500 
savings  bond  and  a  silver  tro¬ 
phy. 

Awards  were  made  to  the  top 
winners  for  achievement  in 
these  categories:  general  schol¬ 
arship,  science,  mathematics, 
social  sciences,  fine  arts,  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  communication  arts, 
commercial  and  practical  arts, 
sportsmanship  and  citizenship. 

Candidates  for  the  awards 
were  screened  by  school  people 
and  by  experts  in  their  various 
fields. 

Even  before  this  new  Silver 
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Knight  program,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  had  sponsored  a 
somewhat  similar  youth  activi¬ 
ty.  This  was  the  Chicago  Youth 
Rally,  an  annual  mass  meeting 
of  inspiration  and  entertainment 
for  high  school  students. 

What  this  lacked  as  a  pro¬ 
motion,  however,  the  Daily  News 
people  felt,  was  that  it  was  a 
single  event  and  had  no  follow- 
through  possibilities. 

Exploitation 

The  new  program  provides 
many  opportunities  for  exploita¬ 
tion  —  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  —  of  youth  achievement. 
For  instance,  in  the  days  after 
the  awards  ceremony  the  win¬ 
ners  appeared  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  to  tell  about  themselves 
and  their  achievements.  They 
took  part  in  a  press  conference, 
facing  four  reporters  for  four 
hours.  The  result  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  was  a  series  of  six  pieces 
in  the  News  on  what  young  peo¬ 
ple  think  of  education,  vocation, 
delinquency,  sex,  government, 
etc. 

The  award  ceremony  was 
telecast.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Knight,  U.  S.  Attorney  General 
William  P.  Rogers  spoke.  Danny 
Thomas  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  presentation  it¬ 
self  was  patterned  somewhat 
after  the  movies’  Oscar  awards. 

Emotional  Impact 

What  impressed  Arthur  C. 
Youngberg,  the  paper’s  promo¬ 
tion  director,  was  the  emotional 
impact  of  the  presentation. 

“We  literally  had  people  in 
the  audience  crying,”  he  tells  us. 
“With  1,000  teen-agers  on  hand 
to  see  if  they  got  awards,  the 
atmosphere  was  charged  up.  It 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 

Medium-shed  manufacturing  firm 
seeks  public  relations  director  to 
work  with  president  to  carry  out 
complete  public  relations  program 
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recognition  of  public  relations  role 
In  the  industrial  corporation.  Sub¬ 
mit  full  resume,  state  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Bex  3100,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


was  a  very  heartwarming  show. 

“We  plan  this  as  an  annual 
event.  We  believe  we  can  de¬ 
velop  the  program  so  that  these 
awards  have  real  meaning 
among  teen-agers.  This  year  al¬ 
most  75%  of  the  Chicago  area 
high  schools  participated.  We 
hope  to  do  better  next  year.” 

0*0 

Adrosi  Esiimulor 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  Neivs  Leader  have 
come  up  with  one  of  these  slide- 
card  gimmicks  that  makes  it 
simple  for  an  advertiser  to 
figure  out  what  so  many  lines 
or  so  many  inches  will  cost  him. 

But  what  is  more  interesting 
even  than  this  gadget  is  the  rea¬ 
soning  that  prompted  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  the  paper’s  vicepre.si- 
dent,  to  get  it  done. 

“All  of  us,”  he  notes,  “tend 
to  credit  our  customers  with 
more  knowledge  of  our  commodi¬ 
ty  than  he  has  in  fact.” 

This  is  the  basic  truth  —  and 
it  is  basic  in  promotion  that  it 
be  recognized  and  steps  be  taken 
to  overcome  it.  Your  customer 
never  knows  as  much  about  your 
product  as  you  do.  And  telling 
him  only  once  or  twice  about  it 
doesn’t  mean  that  he  knows  it. 
He  has  many,  many  other  things 
on  his  mind.  Promotion  is  the 
constant  and  relentless  repeti¬ 
tion  of  truths  about  your  prod¬ 
uct  that  you  want  people  to 
know. 

But  back  to  Mr.  Donnahoe’s 
gadget  —  it’s  a  good  promotion, 
containing,  as  it  does,  various 
facts  about  the  Richmond  pa¬ 
pers  that  advertisers  need  to 
know.  And,  of  course,  it  makes 
figuring  out  ad  costs  a  breeze. 


PR  for  Little  Rock 

The  touchy  school  integration 
situation  at  Little  Rock  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  delicate  public  relations 
problem  for  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette.  The  paper  itself,  of  course, 
and  its  courageous  stand  in  the 
situation,  are  the  best  solutions 
to  the  problem. 

But  a  good  touch  has  been 
added  through  distribution  of 
a  handsome  brochure  in  which 
the  paper  acknowledges  the  sup¬ 
port  it  has  been  receiving  over 
the  country,  and  the  two  Pu¬ 
litzers  and  one  special  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Journalism  award 
it  received. 


‘Minted^  Section 
Greets  Summer 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  Middletown  Daily  Record 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  warm 
weather  by  publishing  a  24-page 
section  in  green  ink  and  flavored 
with  a  mint  smell.  The  theme  of 
the  section  was,  “Keep  Mint 
Cool — Beat  the  Heat!” 

The  Record’s  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Harry  Milligan,  said  the 
1‘esponse  to  the  section  was  so 
good  two  more  similar  promo¬ 
tions  are  being  planned.  These 
will  be  printed  in  green,  Mr. 
Milligan  said,  but  will  not  be 
“minted.” 

The  Record,  which  will  be 
celebrating  its  second  year  of 
publication  this  month,  uses  web 
offset  printing  equipment.  The 
flavoring  for  the  ink  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Polak  Frutal 
Works  of  Middletown  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Flint  Ink  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York  City. 

• 

Chester  Times  Starts 
New  Flag  Contest 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Chester  Times  began  an 
“Our  Flag  Contest”  for  readers 
to  suggest  a  design  for  a  new 
flag  with  49  stars  now  that 
Alaska  soon  is  to  become  a 
State.  Three  prizes  totaling  $100 
in  Savings  Bonds  are  offered. 
Winning  designs  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  federal  authorities. 

Willard  B.  Gross,  circulation 
director,  and  Bruce  Mair,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  thought  of  the  con¬ 
test  in  a  “brainstorming”  ses¬ 
sion.  It’s  their  hope  other  news¬ 
papers  will  sponsor  similar  pro¬ 
motions  and  that  the  new  flap 
may  be  selected  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  participating  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Times  began  the  contest 
on  Independence  Day  and  point¬ 
ed  out  is  was  a  Pennsylvanian, 
Betsy  Ross,  who  is  credited 
with  designing  the  first  flag  of 
the  nation. 


Flag  Contest 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  new  flag — when  it  is  even¬ 
tually  adopted  with  the  49tli 
star  for  Alaska — to  the  first  10 
readers  who  submit  the  most 
nearly  correct  designs. 


The  brochure  tells  the  situa¬ 
tion  briefly,  and  then  reprints  S5  Per  Subscriber 
various  editorials,  cartoons  and  r,  xt  i. 

other  pieces  in  its  support.  The  T’  t 

i  j-  •/:  j  j  The  Fatrbury  Daily  News  an- 
whole  thing  IS  most  dignified  and  1  0  Jo 

dmtmguished,  and  should  prove  gcribers  during  a  subscription 
highly  effective.  Credit  for  it  campaign  in  which  prizes  and 
goes  to  Robert  L.  Bliss,  New  commissions  amounted  to  mor* 
York  public  relations  counsel.  than  $5,000. 
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This  high-grade  concentrate,  an  oxide  of  uranium  known  as  "yellow  cake,”  is  the  end-product  of  Anaconda’s  uranium  ore-processing  plant  at  Bluewater,  New  Mexico. 

A  handful  of  URANIUM  concentrate 

can  make  enough  electricity  to  power  your  home  for  years 


The  material  in  these  drums  is  “yellow  cake.”  Uranium  oxide  con¬ 
centrate  is  its  technical  name.  It  starts  out  as  crude  uranium  ore  at 
Anaconda’s  Bluewater,  New  Mexico,  uranium  mill.  And  it  takes  more 
than  100  tons  of  ore  to  make  the  yellow  cake  in  just  one  drum. 

After  further  processing,  the  material  will  be  compressed  into  ceramic 
pellets  about  the  size  of  a  pencil  eraser.  Placed  in  the  nuclear  reactor 
of  a  power  generating  plant,  each  tiny  pellet  will  produce  enough 
energy  to  run  a  TV  set  for  almost  a  year.  In  the  Shippingport,  Penna., 
plant  of  the  Duquesne  Light  Company  almost  a  million  such  pellets, 
weighing  12  tons,  are  in  use  —  and  a  couple  of  dozen  pellets  will  supply 
all  the  electricity  used  in  an  average  home  for  three  full  years. 

New’  uses  for  uranium  are  being  discovered  almost  every  day.  Already 
radioactive  by-pioducts  alone  are  saving  industry  an  estimated  half¬ 
billion  dollars  yearly. 

To  meet  present  and  future  demands  for  this  wondrous  element. 
Anaconda  has  developed  millions  of  tons  of  uranium  ore  reserves  in 
New  Mexico.  Through  processes  developed  at  Bluewater,  New  Mexico, 
Anaconda  in  a  few  short  years  has  become  the  largest  producer  of 
uranium  concentrate  in  the  United  States. 

Leadership  in  the  production  of  uranium  concentrate  is  typical  of 
Anaconda’s  versatility  in  contributing  to  America’s  growth  and 
progress  in  many  branches  of  industry. 
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Th*  American  Brass  Company 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 
Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 
Chile  Copper  Company 
Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 
Anaconda  Sales  Company 
International  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company 


Washington  Reporter’s 
150  Years  of  Progress 


By  Catherine  Braden 

Washington,  Pa. 

An  old  Washington  Press  is 
reverently  preserved  today  in 
the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Reporter,  which  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  sesquicentennial  anni¬ 
versary  Aug.  15. 

This  press  is  symbolic  of  the 
day  in  1808  when  William  Sam¬ 
ple  and  William  B.  Brown  en¬ 
tered  Washington  in  a  Cones¬ 
toga  wagon  to  establish  what 
is  now  one  of  the  oldest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  that  has 
been  published  continuously  un¬ 
der  the  same  name. 

Many  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  little  four-page  weekly 
that  was  published  every  Mon¬ 
day  from  a  room  in  the  tavern 
known  as  “The  Sign  of  the 
Swan.”  The  first  issue  of  the 
Washington  Reporter  measured 
10  by  16  inches  with  four  col¬ 
umns  per  page.  There  were 
three  advertisements  covering 
seven  and  one  half  inches,  sin¬ 
gle  column. 

Subscriptions  were  sold  for 
$2  per  year  and  the  newspaper 
delivered  to  Washington  fam¬ 
ilies,  who  read  this  slogan  on 
the  front  page,  “Tis  Pleasant, 
through  the  loop-holes  of  Re¬ 
treat,  to  peep  at  such  a  World 
— to  see  the  Stir  of  the  Great 
Babel,  and  not  feel  the  Crowd.” 

News  of  the  World 

Very  little  local  news  was 


Present  home  of  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  was  erected  in  1923. 

printed,  for  the  people  in  this 
thriving  agricultural  district 
wanted  to  hear  about  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Each  page  of  the 
paper  had  to  be  printed  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  it  took  several  min¬ 
utes  to  do  one  paper.  But 
Sample  and  Brown  were  re¬ 
warded  for  their  labor  as  the 
paper  became  more  and  more 
successful. 

A  paper  which  has  survived 
seven  wars  and  the  competition 
of  33  other  newspapers  started 
in  Washington  since  1795,  the 
Reporter  has  changed  hands 
many  times.  Some  of  the  men 
w'ho  guided  this  journal  through 
the  early  years  of  its  existence 
were  B.  S.  Stewart,  George  W. 
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Acheson,  John  Ramsey,  S.  B. 
Robinson,  Major  Enos  L.  Christ¬ 
man,  William  S.  Moore,  H.  A. 
Pun’iance,  James  Armstrong. 
Uriah  W.  Wise,  John  Bauman 
John  W.  F.  White,  James  C. 
and  Robert  Strean,  J.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  James  B.  Kelly. 

The  policy  of  the  Reporter 
was  “to  keep  up  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  times.”  Thus,  on  Aug.  4, 
1876,  it  began  publishing  daily 
as  result  of  an  idea  conceived 
by  Major  Christman.  Three 
generations  of  the  Christman 
family  were  associated  with  the 
newspaper.  Major  Christman, 
his  son,  William,  and  his  grand¬ 
son,  Howard  L. 

One  Cent 

“The  Dinky,”  as  the  daily  Re¬ 
porter  came  to  be  known,  was 
composed  of  four  9  by  13  inch 
pages  and  sold  for  one  cent  an 
issue.  The  first  issue  was  an 
experiment  and  announced  that 
it  would  be  published  until 
further  notice,  but  that  notice 
has  never  been  given.  Twenty 
advertisements,  measuring  32 
and  one  fourth  inches  were  con¬ 
tained  in  this  first  issue. 

In  July,  1896,  the  Reporter, 
then  published  by  Christman 
Publishing  Company,  acquired  a 
Cox  Duplex  Press.  Later  that 
same  year  two  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  machines  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  company.  The 
Reporter  continued  to  expand 
and  by  1902  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  newspapers  in  the 
country  with  a  circulation  of 
6,000.  To  this  day  it  has  never 
missed  an  issue. 

The  Observer  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Observer,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Reporter  Jan.  1, 1903. 
Since  that  time  the  Reporter 
has  been  issued  as  an  afternoon 
newspaper  and  the  Observer  a 
morning  one.  Both  publications 
were  owned  and  published  by 
John  L.  Stewart. 

Minor  H.  Day  was  editor  of 
the  Reporter  when  the  present 
building  was  first  occupied  in 
May,  1923.  He  made  it  a  clean 
paper  that  was  enjoyed  by  every 
member  of  Washington  families. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Guy  R.  Day,  who  still  serves  as 
managing  editor. 

Following  the  death  of  John 
L.  Stewart,  his  wife,  Margaretta 
D.  Stewart,  became  president 
and  publisher  of  the  company 
and  holds  that  position  today. 

Can  Print  Color 

Many  presses  have  been  used 
since  that  old  Washington  Press 
started  turning  out  Reporters. 
Some  were  operated  by  horse 
power,  others  by  water  and 
steam.  Today  the  Reporter  is 
printed  by  two  web-fed  unit- 
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Washington  Press  used  to  print 
the  Reporter  when  it  was  foundnd 
in  1808  stands  today  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms. 

type  Goss  presses,  which  can 
print  24,000  papers  per  hour,  to 
provide  for  a  circulation  of 
8,473.  Now  the  Reporter  can 
also  print  color  which  was  not 
even  dreamed  of  by  Sample  and 
Brown. 

For  88  years  the  type  that 
went  into  the  paper  was  set  by 
hand.  Now  it  is  turned  out 
speedily  by  six  Linotypes,  three 
with  Teletypesetter  keyboards, 
four  Intertypes,  two  Ludlows 
and  two  Monotypes. 

Upon  commemoration  of  its 
125th  anniversary  in  1933,  the 
Reporter  published  a  special  48- 
page  tabloid  edition.  In  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  sesquicentennial, 
the  August  15  issue  of  the  Re¬ 
porter  will  consist  of  200  pages. 
It  will  be  divided  into  six  sec¬ 
tions.  On  the  front  page  of  each 
section  will  be  a  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  some  historical  scene. 
The  back  page  will  have  a  color 
advertisement. 

Thus,  with  150  colorful  and 
successful  years  behind  it,  the 
Washington  Reporter  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  an  even  more  colorful 
and  successful  future. 

• 

P.  I.  Reed  Library 
Plans  Announced 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
The  Perley  Isaac  Reed  Jour¬ 
nalism  Library  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  School  of 
Journalism,  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Reed, 
journalism  educator  who  is  re 
tiring.  The  library  will  contain 
primarily  microfilmed  copies  of 
early  American  and  English 
periodicals. 

Richard  H.  Ralston,  publisher 
of  the  Buekhannon  Record,  said 
the  money  for  the  library  has 
been  contributed  by  Dr.  Reed’s 
former  students  and  members 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  in  West 
Virginia. 
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Leshers  Buy 
Daily  Ledger, 
Antioch,  Calif. 

Antioch,  Calif. 

The  Antioch  Daily  Ledger, 
only  newspaper  here,  was  sold 
July  1  by  Ledger  Publicating 
Company  to  Antioch  newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  The  selling  corpora¬ 
tion  was  solely  owned  by  Al¬ 
bert  W.  Flaherty,  who  for  31 
years  was  publisher  of  the 
Ledger.  His  son,  Tom,  continues 
on  the  staff.  The  purchasing 
corporation  is  headed  by  Dean 
S.  Lesher  of  Merced  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Mr.  Lesher 
is  also  publisher  of  the  Merced 
Daily  Snn-Star,  Madera  Daily 
KeicH-Tribune,  and  Contra  Costa 
Times  at  Walnut  Creek  —  all 
in  California. 

The  vicepresident  of  the  new 
corporation  is  Donald  H.  Payne, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Merced  Sun-Star.  The  secretary 
is  Keith  Emenegger,  w'ho  has 
been  general  manager  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Times.  He  has  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the 
Antioch  Daily  Ledger.  The 
treasurer  is  Kathi-jm  C.  (Mrs. 
Dean)  Lesher. 

Stanley  Lesher,  son  of  the 
Leshers,  is  associated  in  the 
puichase  of  the  Antioch  Ledger, 
and  has  been  named  business 
manager  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Times.  He  concluded  a  year  of 
teaching  in  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Provo  last  month. 

The  Ledger  was  founded  as 
a  weekly  in  1870,  and  as  a  daily 
in  1937. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Robert  Evans, 
former  publishers,  Tustin  News 
and  Holtville  Tribune  in  South- 
era  California,  purchased  the 
Shatter  (Calif.)  Press  from 
Paul  Newell,  owner  since  1943. 
Transaction  was  handled  by 
Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co. 

if  *  * 

Rialto,  Calif. 

Triad  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rialto  Record,  Fon¬ 
tana  City  Bulletin  and  Bloomin- 
ton  News,  purchased  the  50- 
year-old  Arlington  Times.  The 
West  Side  Shopping  News  will 
be  converted  into  a  regular 
newspaper  from  its  present 
shopping  format  and  re-named 
the  West  Side  News. 

The  Arlington  Times  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mr.  Gordon  Addi- 
.son,  who,  together  with  his  wife, 
published  the  paper  since  1955. 
Mr.  Addison  joined  the  Triad 
organization  as  a  stockholder. 


Honolulu  Editor 
Honored  by  University 

Seattle 

The  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  thousands  of  alumni  pre¬ 
sented  Riley  H.  Allen,  74-year- 
old  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
(T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin,  with  an 
elaborate  plaque  designating 
him  Alumnus  Summa  Laude 
Dignatus  for  1958. 

The  illuminated  sheepskin 
plaque,  a  document  made  in  Ire¬ 
land,  read  in  part:  “This  recog¬ 
nition  is  accorded  him  because, 
as  a  leader  in  his  chosen  field  of 
journalism  in  Hawaii,  his  voice 
has  influenced  profoundly  the 
development  of  the  area.  He  has 
won  the  highest  respect  in  the 
Mid-Pacific  and  in  the  United 
States  and  has  exhibited  both  a 
patriotic  citizenship  and  an  out¬ 
standing  loyalty  to  his  alma 
mater.” 

Mr.  Allen  was  a  member  of 
the  university’s  class  of  1903  al¬ 
though  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  Mr.  Allen’s  relatives  in 
the  U.  S.  attended  the  ceremony. 

• 

Louisville  Company 
Names  New  Executives 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Leon  Tallichet,  33,  has  been 
named  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Company,  the  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  Corporation,  WHAS  and 
WHAS-TV. 

He  succeeds  W.  R.  Hays  who 
is  retiring  Sept.  1  after  37  years 
with  the  newspapers  here. 

Mr.  Tallichet,  a  native  of  Tu¬ 
pelo,  Miss.,  joined  the  companies 
in  February.  He  had  been  office 
manager  for  a  whisky  distillery 
here.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Louisville  and  has 
a  master’s  degree  from  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School. 

Richard  W.  Barnett  has  been 
named  credit  manager  for  the 
companies,  succeeding  Eric  D. 
Bridges,  66,  who  has  retired 
after  32  yeai’S  of  service. 

• 

‘Auto  Buy’  Week 
Increases  Sales  50% 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne  auto  dealers, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the 
News-Sentinel  and  the  Journal- 
Gazette  have  completed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  “You  Auto  Buy  Now” 
week. 

During  one  week  a  total  of 
755  new  and  used  cars  were 
sold,  an  estimated  50%  above 
the  previous  week’s  sales.  The 
total  comprised  287  new  cars 
and  468  used  cars. 


Staff  Changes 
On  Alaska  Daily 

Anchorage 
Several  changes  have  been 
made  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
.Anchorage  Daily  Times,  largest 
newspaper  in  Alaska. 

Mary  Ann  Dehlin  has  joined 
the  staff  as  society  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Irma  Finn,  who  re¬ 
signed.  A  winner  of  three 
awards  of  the  Alaska  Press 
Club,  she  was  for  almost  six 
years  society  editor  of  the  An¬ 
chorage  News.  She  came  to 
Alaska  after  being  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald. 

Ray  Moholt  has  joined  the 
Times  as  a  desk  man-reporter. 
He  worked  for  the  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Times  and  for  the  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  news 
service. 

Betty  Brenner,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Anchorage  News, 
also  is  a  new  Times  reporter. 

Jerry  Bowkett,  formerly  of 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  bureau 
of  the  United  Press,  is  a  desk 
man-reporter. 

Dave  Cromwell,  sports  editor, 
was  previously  with  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News,  and  the 
Salem  (Oregon)  CapitalJ oumal. 

Howard  R.  Lewis,  who  served 
temporarily  as  city  editor  after 
Fritz  Humphrey  left  that  post  to 
return  to  his  former  job  as  civic 
affairs  reporter,  was  recently 
called  into  service  by  the  Air 
Force  and  is  now  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

• 

Gasoline  Allowance 
Set  in  Contracts 

Chicago 

Wage  increases  of  from  $3 
to  $5  and  an  optional  provision 
for  employees  to  operate  com¬ 
pany-leased  cars  were  parts  of 
a  two-year  renewal  of  contracts 
between  the  Chicago  American 
and  two  AFL-CIO  unions. 

Under  the  leased  car  ar¬ 
rangement,  editorial  employees 
are  given  a  flat  $7.50  per  week 
gasoline  allowance.  Commercial 
department  employees  are  al¬ 
lowed  $7,  $8,  $10  and  $13  weekly 
gas  allowance  depending  on  the 
category  in  which  they  work. 
New  leased  cars  are  provided 
every  two  years. 

The  contracts  are  with  the 
Newspaper  Commercial  Asso¬ 
ciates  (advertising,  accounting 
and  office  circulation)  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Editorial  Association.  The 
unions  have  represented  em¬ 
ployees  since  1940. 


Paper’s  Plan 
For  News  Aids 
Fund  Agency 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  cooperative  venture  in¬ 
volving  the  county  mental  health 
society  and  the  Ithaca  Journal 
has  won  for  the  Journal  the 
1958  Mental  Health  Bell  Award 
for  New  York  State. 

The  local  society  entered  a 
scrapbook  of  Journal  news  and 
feature  stories  about  mental 
health  for  1957.  Main  part  of 
the  entry  was  a  seven-part 
series  which  explained  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  mental  illness  in 
Tompkins  County,  treatment 
available,  and  some  of  the  day- 
to-day  things  that  individuals 
could  do  to  prevent  mental 
troubles. 

The  series  grew  out  of  talks 
between  the  society.  City  Editor 
John  Marcham  of  the  Journal 
and  its  chief  photographer, 
Ralph  Baker.  The  society  pre¬ 
pared  first  drafts  of  six  articles 
and  a  Journal  staffer,  Lois 
O’Connor,  did  the  seventh. 

The  effort  was  part  of  a  pro- 
grram  by  the  Journal,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  to  encourage  local 
organizations,  particularly 
United  Fund  agencies,  to  work 
out  in  broad  terms  the  stories 
they  want  to  get  across  to  the 
public,  prepare  rough  drafts  of 
the  material,  and  then  leave  the 
job  of  final  planning  and  writing 
to  the  Journal  staff. 

• 

Woman’s  Editor 
Appointment  Made 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  W.  Rozier,  has  been 
named  woman’s  editor  of  the  i 
Atlanta  Constitution  by  man¬ 
aging  Editor  William  Fields.  He 
replaces  W.  0.  Myrick  who  has 
held  the  post  since  1955.  The  I 
latter  will  return  to  the  copy  I 
desk. 

Mr.  Rozier,  39,  a  native  of 
Sparta,  Ga.  came  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  copy  editor  in  Fehm- 
ary,  1958.  He  is  a  graduate  of ; 
Emory  University. 

Newell  Bryan,  daughter  of 
Wright  Bryan,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 
has  resigned  from  the  Atlante 
Journal  society  department.  Her 
summer  replacement  is  Connie 
Lewis. 

Alice  Richards,  home  decor¬ 
ating  editor  of  the  Journal  i 
Woman’s  Department,  has  re 
signed  and  her  replacement  on  | 
the  staff  is  Murrow  Morris,  >  | 
graduate  of  Emory  University  i 
with  a  BA  in  history. 
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SYNDICATES 

Science,  Education 
Columns  by  Columbia 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Columbia  Features  is  selling 
science  and  education  these  days. 
The  outerspace  subjects  are 
handled  by  Martin  Caidin.  Paul 
Woodring  is  the  education  ex¬ 
pert. 

Mr.  Caidin’s  column,  “Count¬ 
down  for  Tommorow,”  starts 
July  21  on  a  three-a-week  basis. 
The  author,  a  leading  authority 
on  military  science,  space  flight, 
missiles  and  satellites,  com¬ 
ments  : 

“The  pace  of  the  scientific 
development  in  these  fields  is 
tremendous  and  of  vital  concern 
to  every  American.  'Countdown 
for  Tomorrow’  will  be  an  in¬ 
formative  column  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  in  these  fields  and  news¬ 
paper  readers.” 

It’s  a  pretty  sure  bet  the  col¬ 
umn  will  be  informative,  what 
with  Mr.  Caidin’s  background 
and  experience.  He  has  been 
editor  of  Air  News  and  Air 
Tech,  author  of  books  and  more 
than  150  science  articles,  atomic 
warfare  specialist  with  the  New 
York  State  Civil  Defense  Com¬ 
mission,  consultant  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Air  Force  Mis¬ 
sile  Test  Center  at  Cape  Ca- 
nav’eral. 

Paul  Woodring  appears  equal¬ 
ly  qualified  for  his  assignment, 
“Woodring  on  Education,”  a 
weekly  column  beginning  Sept. 


7.  .4  Ph.D.  out  of  Ohio  State 
University,  he  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  as  a  teacher  and  is 
presently  a  consultant  for  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  education. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
his  style: 

“Our  nation’s  inability  to  get 
and  hold  enough  really  able 
teachers  is  closely  related  to  our 
failure  to  recognize  and  reward 
superior  teaching.  In  most  fields 
of  human  endeavor,  particular¬ 
ly  those  at  the  intellectual  or 
professional  level,  there  is  a 
clear  opportunity  for  the  really 
outstanding  individual  to  win 
prestige,  honor  and  income  far 
beyond  that  of  the  less  able 
members  of  his  profession.  .  .” 
*  *  * 

Comic  Toothache 

Harry  Welker,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  edi¬ 
tor,  rejected  one  of  Johnny 
Hart’s  “B.C.”  strips  the  other 
day  because  one  of  the  char¬ 
acters  clubbed  all  the  teeth  out 
of  a  friend’s  mouth  to  cure  a 
toothache. 

He  sent  a  note  to  Johnny  re¬ 
minding  him  that  some  people 
would  object  to  such  strenuous 
antics,  especially  dentists. 

This  was  Johnny’s  reply  let- 
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ter  to  Harry,  as  only  Johnny 
could  write  it: 

“Dear  Harry: 

“Wiley  (the  peglegged  poet 
in  the  strip)  and  I  are  bachelor- 
ing  it  this  week  away  from  our 
families  who  are  still  in  Boston. 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  den¬ 
tists  and  tooth  enthusiasts  do 
not  approve  of  humor.  You  see, 
without  humor  one  cannot  smile, 
and  when  one  does  not  smile  the 
sun  never  gets  to  shine  on  their 
teeth. 

“With  no  sun  the  teeth  are 
deprived  of  vitamin  D,  calcium, 
GL-70,  chloryphill  and  a  host 
of  other  things  which  I  can’t 
spell  either.  Naturally  such  a 
deficiency  causes  great  holes  in 
their  teeth.  Since  people  with 
great  cavities  can’t  talk  worth 
a  damn,  they  sit  around  and 
write  letters. 

“When  Bobby  (his  wife) 
called  me  and  informed  me  that 
you  had  rejected  a  strip,  Wiley 
was  quite  disturbed  with  me. 
‘It’s  an  evil  omen!’  he  screamed, 
then  spent  the  most  part  of  last 
night  storming  and  raving 
around  the  house.” 

*  *  * 

Alaska  Series 

Everyone’s  in  on  the  Alaska 
act.  Latest  entry  is  King  Fea¬ 
tures’  columnist  Clark  Kin- 
naird  (“Your  America  Day  by 
Day”)  who  has  written  a  six- 
part  pictorial  outline  history  of 
the  49th  state.  King  says  the 
series,  for  immediate  release, 
contains  historical  material  not 
covered  in  any  press  association 
roundups.  The  writer  is  also  at 
work  on  a  six-part  pictorial  his¬ 
tory  of  Hawaii. 

9  * 

Lawrence  Pat 

It  isn’t  often  a  newspaper  will 
give  an  editorial  pat  on  the  back 
to  a  rational  writer.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  did 
it  last  week  to  David  Lawrence 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  in  honor  of  his 
40  years  of  columning.  “There 
have  been  times  in  his  40  years’ 
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association  with  the  Star  when 
Mr.  Lawrence  took  off  on  a  line 
of  interpretation  or  comment 
that  left  us  amazed,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  said.  “But  there  has 
been  no  time  when  he  left  us  or 
anybody  else  with  any  doubts 
as  to  the  strength  of  his  own 
convictions — regardless  of  who 
might  share  them.  .  .  .” 

• 

2  Receive  $1,000 
Bowater  Awards 

Ottawa 

Jack  Scott,  columnist  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  and  Michael  Barkway,  Ot¬ 
tawa  correspondent  for  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Post,  are  the  latest  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Bowater  Awards 
for  Journalism.  Each  receives 
$1,000  for  outstanding  material 
published  in  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers  during  1957. 

Jack  Scott’s  winning  material 
was  a  series  of  frank,  but  sym¬ 
pathetic  articles  on  Quebec  and 
French  Canadians,  published  in 
the  Sun  last  November.  Michael 
Barkway’s  successful  entry  was 
a  survey  of  the  principal  aspects 
of  Canada’s  foreign  trade-situ¬ 
ation. 

Certificates  of  Merit  go  to 
Muriel  Snider,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  for  a  series  on  the 
Future  of  Coal,  and  to  Gordon 
Donaldson,  Toronto  Telegram. 
and  Leslie  Wilson,  Financial 
Post,  in  the  social  field.  Mr. 
Donaldson’s  entry  was  a  series 
on  drug  addiction.  Mr.  Wilson 
submitted  a  series  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Canadian  universities. 

• 

Fans  in  PR  Work 

Barry  Faris,  who  was  editor- 
in-chief  and  associate  general 
manager  of  the  International 
News  Service  when  it  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  United  Press,  has 
gone  into  public  relations  work. 
His  present  activity  is  in  be¬ 
half  of  Leonard  W.  Hall’s  quest  i 
of  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor  of  New  York. 

•  I 

Maxim  Kopf  Dies  I 

Barnard,  Vt.  ■ 

Funeral  services  were  held  j 
here  July  10  for  Maxim  Kopf,  j 
husband  of  Dorothy  Thompson,  | 
syndicated  newspaper  columnist. 
Mr.  Kopf,  65,  painter-sculptor, 
died  July  7  at  a  Hanover,  N.  H. 
hospital. 

PRC  for  Hearst 

The  Hearst  organization  has 
appointed  Charles  Spence  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel.  He  has  worked 
on  promotions  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  and  the  New  York 
Mirror, 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAIL  GOES  BY  RAIL 


fuA,  know  that  some  mail  moves  by  other  forms  of 
transportation. 

But  every  community  in  the  United  States  —  from  the  smallest 
hamlet  to  the  City  of  New  York  —  is  served  by  railway  mail  service. 
The  vast  majority  of  cities  and  towns  receive  their  mail  by  railroads 
direct  —  the  others  are  served  by  railroads  in  combination  with 
other  forms  of  transportation. 

In  the  nearly  3,000  counties  served  directly  by  railroads  live  over  99 
pjer  cent  of  our  entire  population;  in  the  few  counties  without  rail¬ 
roads,  less  than  one  por  cent.  The  few  counties  without  railroads 
use  and  benefit  from  railroad  mail  service  because,  excepting  local 
pick-up  and  delivery,  most  of  their  non-local  letters  and  packages  also 
travel  by  rail.  Thus,  in  reality,  every  community  and  every  person 
in  the  United  States  uses  and  benefits  from  railway  mail  service. 
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New  Orleans 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

New  Orleans  city  and  retail 
trading  asone  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

The  sale  of  Item  assets  was 
a  cash  transaction,  with  cash¬ 
ier’s  checks,  E&P  was  advised. 
Mr.  Stern  did  not  acquire  any 
stock  interest  in  the  Times- 
Picayune  Company. 

Mr.  Stern,  whose  family  pre¬ 
viously  owned  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record  and  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier  and  Post,  bought 
the  Item  in  1949  from  Ralph 
Nicholson  at  a  price  near  $2,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Nicholson  had  ac¬ 
quired  it  several  years  earlier 
with  the  help  of  a  newsprint 
firm’s  capital. 

Flourishing  Years 

The  Supreme  Court  found 
from  the  record  in  the  lengthy 
trial  that  the  Times-Picayune’s 
unit  rate  structure  actually  had 
been  helpful  to  the  Item  in  that 
it  lead  more  general  advertisers 
to  that  medium. 

The  court  commented: 

“The  Item  flourishes.  The  10 
years  preceding  this  trial 
marked  its  more  than  75% 
growth  in  classified  linage.  Be¬ 
tween  1946  and  1950  its  general 
display  volume  increased  almost 
25%.  The  Item’s  local  display 
linage  is  twice  the  equivalent 
linage  in  the  States.  And  1950, 
the  Item’s  peak  year  for  total 
linage  comprising  all  three 
classes  of  advertising,  marked 
its  greatest  circulation  in  his¬ 
tory  as  well. 

“In  fact,  since  in  newspapers 
of  the  Item’s  circulation  bracket 
general  display  and  classified 
linage  typically  provide  no  more 
than  32%  of  total  revenues,  the 
demonstrated  diminution  of  its 
New  Orleans  market  shares  in 
these  advertising  classes  might 
well  not  have  resulted  in  revenue 
losses  exceeding  1%. 

“Moreover,  between  1943  and 
1949  the  Item  earned  over  $1.4 
million  net  before  taxes,  en¬ 
abling  its  then  publisher  in  the 
latter  year  to  transfer  his  equity 
at  a  net  profit  of  $600,000.  The 
Item,  alleged  victim  of  the 
Times-Picayune  Company’s  chal¬ 
lenged  trade  practices,  appeared, 
in  short,  to  be  doing  well.” 

During  the  early  period  of 
Stem  ownership,  the  Item  had 
annual  gross  income  of  from  $2,- 
700,000  to  $4,000,000.  Stock¬ 
holders  included  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  department  store  owners. 

Mr.  Stem  said  this  week  he 
hoped  to  “stay  in  the  newspaper 
business.”  Last  year  his  efforts 
to  revamp  the  tabloid  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  were  cut  short 
when  its  owner,  Matthew  Mc- 


Closkey,  contractor  and  politi¬ 
cian,  sold  it  to  the  Annenberg 
interests  {Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer). 

Welcome  Competition 
A  statement  by  Mr.  Tims  gave 
an  account  of  Mr.  Stern’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  added: 

“In  the  past  we  have  wel¬ 
comed  competition.  It  is  obvious 
from  our  offer  to  resell  the  Item 
that  we  still  welcome  competi¬ 
tion. 

“Mr.  Stem  is  an  experienced 
newspaper  publisher.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  rising  costs  of 
operation  and  other  economic 
problems  which  must  be  met  by 
all  publishers  today.  Newspapers 
in  1958  face  keen  competition, 
not  only  from  other  newspapers, 
but  also  from  media  such  as 
television,  radio  and  others. 

“Mr.  Stern  informed  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  that  the 
Item  has  been  operating  at  a 
loss  and  that  under  existing  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances  he  sees  no 
prospect  of  operating  at  a  profit. 

“If  no  purchaser  comes  for¬ 
ward,  we  propose  to  combine  the 
New  Orleans  States  and  the 
Item.  It  is  our  belief  that  by 
combining  these  two  great  news¬ 
papers  we  will  be  able  to  offer 
this  community  the  finest  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  it  has  ever  en¬ 
joyed.” 

Executives  at  the  Times-Pica- 
yune  said  there  will  be  no  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  disposition  of 
Item  features,  etc.  until  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period.  The  Item’s 
weekend  edition  distributes  the 
American  Weekly,  while  the 
Times-Picayune  and  States  on 
Sunday  contains  a  Locally- 
Edited  Sunday  magazine  and 
This  Week. 

81  Years  Old 

The  Item,  christened  the  Daily 
City  Item,  is  the  only  newspaper 
still  being  published  in  New 
Orleans  under  the  same  name 
it  bore  81  years  ago.  From  1907 
to  1947  it  was  edited  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Ballard,  one  of  the  great 
literary  stylists  of  American 
journalism,  whose  editorials 
against  corrupt  political  ma- 
I  chines  and  Huey  Long’s  despot¬ 
ism  gave  the  Item  a  crusading 
character. 

,  The  States  is  78  years  old. 

It  was  founded  by  Major  H.  J. 

’  Hearsey  as  a  modest  six-col- 
1  umn,  four-page  paper  of  conser- 
■  vative  makeup  and  without 
-  headlines.  After  being  in  the 
family  of  Robert  Ewing,  a  one¬ 
time  telegraph  editor,  for  many 
;  years,  the  States  was  bought  by 
r  the  Times-Picayune  Company  in 
5  1933. 

Times-Picayune  history  ex- 
t  tends  beyond  a  century. 

Control  of  the  publishing  com¬ 


pany  today  rests  in  a  voting 
trust,  the  principal  blocks  of 
stock  being  in  the  family  of 
Leonard  K.  Nicholson.  Stock  is 
owned  by  about  700  individuals, 
corporations  and  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions. 

• 

Political  Notebook 
Columnist  Resigns 

St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

The  Evening  Telegram  has 
announced  the  resignation  of 
Harold  Horwood,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  who  joined  the  staff  more 
than  six  years  ago. 

He  became  widely  known  for 
his  column,  “Political  Notebook,” 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Telegram  and  Corner  Brook 
Western  Star. 

Mr.  Horwood  was  Liberal 
member  for  Labrador  North  in 
the  Newfoundland  House  for 
several  years  before  he  joined 
the  paper. 

The  journalist-photographer 
plans  to  travel  and  free  lance, 
during  his  future  years  of 
journalistic  labois. 


Israeli  Writer 
Interprets  News 

New  Brunswick,  N.J, 
The  New  Brunswick  Horn 
News  published  on  Tuesday 
July  15,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Herbert  Ben-A4 
titled  “The  Middle  East  Crisii" 
“We  feel  we  are  in  a  truly 
unique  position  having  him  oriti 
us  at  this  time  when  so  moch 
news  of  worldwide  importance 
is  being  made  in  an  area  close  to 
his  homeland,”  declared  Hugli 
Boyd,  publisher  of  the  Heme 
News. 

The  Israeli  journalist,  who 
will  write  a  daily  commentary 
on  the  Middle  East  news,  joined 
the  Home  News  staff  on  June 
4  under  the  International  Ex¬ 
change  Program  of  the  State 
Department. 

His  home  is  in  Beersheba, 
Israel,  and  he  works  in  the 
Negev  —  the  desert  area  of  the 
country  —  as  a  correspondent 
for  two  newspapers,  the  Hi- 
boker  and  the  Jerusalem  Pool, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  has,  effective  July 

14,  1958,  accepted  the  offer  of 
The  Item  Company  to  sell  to  The 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  the  principal  operating  as¬ 
sets  of  The  Item  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  New  Orleans  Item. 
The  consideration  was  the  sum 
of  $3,400,000  in  cash,  out  of 
which  sum  are  to  be  discharged 
any  mortgages  or  liens  on  the 
assets  sold.  Acceptance  of  this 
offer  by  The  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company  was  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  presentation  by  The 
Item  Company  of  the  full  facts 
and  circumstances  to  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  That  Department  after 
such  presentation  has  acquiesced 
in  the  transaction  as  outlined. 

The  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  agrees  that  it  will 
at  any  time  prior  to  September 

15,  1958,  resell  all  of  said  assets 
acquired  by  it  from  The  Item 
Company  to  the  first  person,  firm 
or  corporation  who  will  agree  to 
purchase  such  assets  from  it  for 
the  sum  of  $3,400,000,  as  afore¬ 
said,  plus  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$75,000.00,  incurred  by  The 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  connection  with  said 
acquisition  and  resale.  Such  sale 
by  the  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  (Company  shall  be  without 
warranty  of  any  kind,  even  for 
return  of  the  purchase  price,  but 
with  full  subrogation  and  substi¬ 
tution  in  and  to  its  rights  as  a 
purchaser. 

Commencing  September  15, 


1958,  The  Times-Picayune  Com¬ 
pany  will,  whether  its  offer  shall 
have  been  accepted  or  not,  for 
a  period  of  ten  (10)  years  then- 
after,  agree  not  to  utilize  a  unit 
or  compulsory  combination  ratf 
on  general  display  advertising  in 
its  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
publications,  except  in  the  even 
of  changed  conditions  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  constitute  a  sub¬ 
stantial  handicap  to  The  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company, 
and  that  company  will  remain 
free  to  grant  reasonable  discount- 
on  such  advertising  voluntarily 
placed  in  combination  in  its 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday  pub¬ 
lications. 

Any  such  resale  must  be  con 
summated  and  the  full  purchase 
price  paid  prior  to  September  15.  j 
1958,  otherwise.  The  Times- 1 
Picayune  Publishing  Company  is  | 
under  no  obligations  whatsoevet 
with  respect  to  disposition  of  the  I 
assets  so  acquired  from  The 
Item  Company.  The  assets  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  purchase  agree 
ment,  are  available  for  insp«- 1 
tion  by  any  bona  fide  prospective  1 
purchaser,  at  all  reasonable  times 
by  arrangement  with  The  Times- 
Picayune  Company,  615  North  ^ 
Street,  New  Orleans,  and  The  | 
Item  Clompany,  722  Union  Street. 
New  Orleans,  upon  depiosit  vnth 
The  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company,  of  a  certified  o' t 
cashier’s  check  to  its  order  f®' 
$250,000  which  will  be  appliw 
against  the  purchase  price,  ot 
returned  if  the  purchase  is  not 
consummated. 


(ADVBRTISBMBNT) 
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How  well  do  you  know  your 


Qapitals?  j^olumbus 


c 


This  Capital  is  important 
to  our  trade-mark 

When  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product 
by  its  friendly  abbreviation,  you’ll  keep  your 
meaning  clear  if  you  make  it  "Coke”  . . .  with 
a  capital  “C”  please.  And  you’ll  help  us  pro¬ 
tect  a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  have  a  Coke  right  now. 
The  cheerful  lift,  the  sparkling  good  taste  of 
Coke,  make  any  pause  The  Pause  'That  Refreshes. 


This  Capital  is  important 
to  the  Stat^of  Ohio 


Coke 

•  IG  U  S  0»» 


Ask  for  it  either  way  . . .  both 
trade-Tnarks  mean  the  same  thing. 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


Copyritht  i9S8  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 
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Va.  Editor 
Wins  Award 
For  Courage 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

J.  Willcox  Dunn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Princess  Anne 
Free  Press,  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
is  the  recipient  of  the  1958  Eli¬ 
jah  P.  Lovejoy  Award  for  Cour¬ 
age  in  Journalism. 

The  announcement  was  made 
July  14  at  the  fourth  annual 
National  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr.  Dunn  could  not  attend  the 
award  presentation.  He  was  in 
court  as  a  witness  in  a  law  suit 
stemming  from  his  weekly  news¬ 
paper’s  six-year  editorial  war 
with  a  political  machine. 

In  making  the  presentation, 
Charles  C.  Clayton,  SIU  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and  editor  of 
the  Quill,  said  Mr.  Dunn  “ex¬ 
emplifies  the  courage  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  public  welfare  which 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  editor  in 
America. 

Economic  Pressures 

“He  was  not  swerved  from  his 
course  by  threats  against  his 
life,  or  a  personal  assault  upon 
him,  or  by  the  economic  pres¬ 
sures  brought  against  him  and 
his  newspaper,”  the  citation 
read.  Also: 

“Throughout  his  long  fight 
against  a  corrupt  political  ring 
and  its  allies  of  the  underworld, 
he  showed  himself  capable  of 
reporting  the  news  on  a  high 
level  of  professional  competency 
and  in  expressing  his  convic¬ 
tions  in  his  editorial  columns 
with  restraint  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  without  detracting  from 
the  forcefulness  of  his  editori¬ 
als.” 

Although  he  had  no  previous 
experience  in  journalism,  Mr. 
Dunn  established  the  Free  Press 
in  1952  for  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  battling  the  “Kellam 
Brothers”  political  machine. 
Since  then  his  life  has  been 
threatened  several  times,  libel 
suits  have  been  brought  against 
him,  he  was  slugged  with  a 
blackjack,  and  an  ex-boxer  was 
offered  |500  to  give  him  a  beat¬ 
ing.  His  house  was  stoned  and  a 
bedroom  window  shattered. 

After  successfully  answering 
libel  charges  hurled  at  him,  last 
year  Mr.  Dunn  won  a  $65,000 
jury  verdict  in  a  suit  he  brought 
against  a  rival  newspaper,  the 
Virginia  Beach  Sun-News. 


Campaign  Chandler  Hails 
Story  Censure  Gams 

Move  Tabled  "“f n™ 


IN  THE  PINK— Uon  J.  Pinkson. 
automotive  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  accepts  a  silver 
press  card  from  Editor-Publisher 
Charles  Thieriot,  marking  his  80th 
birthday  and  65th  year  with  the 
paper.  In  his  first  job  at  15 — filling 
inkwells — he  received  $4  a  week  in 
silver  dollars. 


Wm.  T.  Moore 
Executive  of 
Group,  Dies 

Canton,  Ohio 

William  T.  Moore,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  died  July  16,  of  a 
heart  seizure.  He  was  47  years 
old. 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  director  of 
Brush-Moore  and  a  member  of 
its  executive  committee.  He  had 
been  a  Canton  resident  since 
1927  and,  except  for  five  years 
in  the  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II,  be  had  been  in 
newspaper  work  for  26  years. 

He  started  his  career  on  the 
Canton  Repository  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  worked  for 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  King 
Features  S3mdicate  in  New 
York  and  with  the  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Times. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Roy  D.  Mooi-e.  His  father,  one 
of  the  co-founders  of  Brush- 
Moore,  died  in  May  1954. 

He  married  Miss  Marjorie 
Steele  in  1934.  Their  daughter, 
Judith  Marjorie,  is  now  Mrs. 
Jack  Peverill  of  Des  Moines. 
Mrs.  Moore  died  in  1939  and 
Mr.  Moore  married  Miss  Margo 
Rieves  of  Reno,  Nevada  in  1944. 
• 

Kintner  Promoted 

Robert  Kintner,  who  gave  up 
newspaper  work  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  in  1944,  has  added  new 
laurels  to  his  career.  From  1949- 
56  he  was  president  of  American 
Broadcasting  Company;  now 
he’s  the  new  president  (the  sev¬ 
enth)  of  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  at  the  age  of  49.  Rob¬ 
ert  Samoff,  40,  has  moved  to 
chairman  of  the  board. 


Los  A.NGai 
Hugh  A.  (Bud)  Lewis,  ec 
-L»-»-UVC'  A  ClUlC/Ll  Mirror  News  sint* 

last  Oct.  21,  has  been  nain« 
Asheville,  N.  C.  publisher. 

With  seven  members  abstain- 

mg,  the  Western  North  Caro-  the  evening  Chandler  paper,  Mt, 
Ima  Press  Association  voted  5-  20  yean 

2  here  July  12  to  table  a  mo-  ^he  rnoniir.: 

tion  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  reporting  on  the  recent  ill-  '  . 

ness  of  Rep.  George  A.  Shuford.  announcing  the  appoint- 

The  vote  came  at  a  special  ^ent.  Noman  Chandler,  pre;- 
meeting  of  the  press  association  ^  the  Times-Mimr  Co., 

which  resulted  from  an  editorial  cited  the  wdespread  advanws 
by  Weimar  Jones  in  the  weekly  made  by  the  Mirror-News  sinc: 
Franklin  Press.  Mr.  Jones  ques-  Lewis  became  editor, 
tioned  whether  the  press  with-  “The  news  content  has  beer, 
held  information  on  Rep.  Shu-  sharply  increased  and  editoria; 
ford’s  illness,  whether  the  in-  policies  have  been  strengtli- 
formation  it  did  print  had  the  ened,”  Mr.  Chandler  said.  "The 
effect  of  distorting  the  news,  new  content  and  format  ban 
or  whether  the  press  permitted  had  a  strong  impact  on  Los  .(r- 
itself  to  be  used  to  mislead  geles. 

rather  than  inform.  “In  fact  these  improvement 

That,  too,  was  the  substance  enabled  the  Mirror-News  ti 
of  a  resolution  Mr.  Jones  pre-  make  the  largest  circulatior 
pared  and  read  at  the  meeting,  gain  of  any  evening  newspaper 
Rep.  Shuford  suffered  a  stroke  in  the  nation  for  the  period  end- 
five  days  before  the  May  31  ing  March  31,  1958. 
primary  in  which  he  w’as  a  can-  “Now,  as  both  editor  and  pub- 
didate  for  renomination.  The  jisher,  Mr.  Lewis  will  have  eTtr: 
illness  was  then  reported  as  re-  greater  scope  for  effecting  th 


“In  fact  these  improvement 


illness  was  then  reported  as  re-  greater  scope  for  effecting  th 
quiring  minor  surgery.  Not  till  successful  policies  whid 
he  won  renomination  did  the  brought  the  Mirror  News  its 
full  report  reach  the  public.  recent  substantial  gains.” 

The  association  debated  the  -j  i.-  ... 

matter  about  an  hour  and  Wal-  Chandler  said  his  son, 

r  A  w  ^  f  Otis  Chandler,  will  continue  to 

ter  A.  Ward  of  the  weekly  Ashe-  .  ’  .  .  _ . 

»r  „  J  i.  i.  TT  serve  as  assistant  to  the  presi- 

ville  News  moved  to  table.  He  ,  .  j  a  it  _ _ 

j.j  .  .  dent  assigned  to  the  Mirro: 

did  not  vote.  Five  other  repre-  .t  -aiTai.  -vi-a. 

sentatives  did.  Only  Mr.  Jones  News  with  the  responsibility  fo: 

and  Stanley  Moore,  editor  of  effimency  of  operations  ^ 

the  Morpanton  (N.  C.)  News-  ^  non-editorial  de- 

Herald,  favored  the  resolution.  j 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  was  not  *  | 

carrying  on  a  one-man  cru«ade  Henry  Mau  Dies  | 

and  that  his  editorial  had  been 

misinterpreted  as  accusing  only  Chicago  j 

the  Asheville  Citizen  and  Times,  Henry  John  Mau,  84,  retiiw  , 
home  papers  of  Rep.  Shuford.  electrical  and  maintenance  chie  ; 

Claude  Ramsey,  executive  edi-  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  dW  i 
tor  of  the  Citizen,  said  his  pa-  I'ere  July  12.  He  retired  in  195. ' 
pers  carried  stories  based  on  "early  52  years  with  the 

information  received  from  Rep.  i^cwspaper.  A  native  of  Gcr* 
Shuford’s  physicians.  “You  nor  oiany,  Mr.  Mau  joined  the  Trib- 
anyone  else  should  tell  us  how  in  1900  as  chief  electrician, 
to  run  our  papers,”  he  said.  with  a  staff  of  four  other  men, 
-r  . ,  ,  J  When  he  retired  he  had  a  staff 

Mr*  Jones  said  ne  assumed 


partments. 


Henry  Mau  Dies  j 

Chicago  i 

Henry  John  Mau,  84,  retired  | 
electrical  and  maintenance  chief ' 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  i 
here  July  12.  He  retired  in  1952 ' 
after  nearly  62  years  with  the 


to  run  our  papers,”  he  said.  with  a  staff  of  four  other  men, 
Tu,  r  -J  1.  J  When  he  retired  he  had  a  staff 

fw  Tl  of  70.  He  assisted  in  developinf 

that  the  Asheville  papers  were  pushbutton  controls  for 

‘  victims”  of  the  Shuford  farn-  Tribine’s  presses, 
ily,  doctors  and  others  who  did 
not  let  out  the  information.  • 

“Many  people  seem  to  believe  T*  »  H  U 

that  the  newspapers  themselves  *  ’  *  r»OOK 

deliberately  withheld  news  and  Television  News  Reporting. 
suppressed  it.  That  may  not  be  by  the  staff  of  CBS  News,  » 
so  at  all,  but  the  matter  should  book  designed  to  serve  as  * 
be  cleared  up.”  source  of  behind-the-scenes  in- 

Rep.  Shuford’s  opponent,  foi-mation  for  the  general  pub- 
Heinz  Rollman,  a  shoe  manu-  lie,  as  well  as  a  service  manual 
facturer,  said  he  knew  of  Rep.  for  television  newsroom  refer- 
Shuford’s  stroke  but  did  not  ence,  will  be  published  by  the 
choose  to  mention  it  in  the  final  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 


stages  of  the  campaign. 


Inc.,  on  July  21. 
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GAIN  BIG  SHARE  OF  NEW  AIMBW  AO  PROGRAM 

Here’s  a  great  new  profit  opportunity  for  you!  The  AIMBW’s  fall  advertising  program 
now  opens  the  way  for  big  increases  in  men’s  wear  lineage.  A  unique  and  powerful 
program  will  give  strong  help  to  local  member  stores  . . .  encourage  them  to  advertise  in 
newspapers.  Here’s  how  it  works: 

1.  Institute-prepared  ads  will  be  made  available  to  retail  members  in  October  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  2.  The  AIMBW  will  help  pay  the  space  cost  on  the  basis  of  contributing  $1  for  every 
$3  put  up  by  a  local  chapter  or  group.  3.  Local  groups  will  make  all  media  and  timing 
decisions  based  on  their  individual  needs— will  utilize  the  national  AIMBW  campaign  to 
introduce  the  DRESS  RIGHT  concept  to  consumers  in  each  community. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  you— any  new'spaper,  anywhere  in  America— to  expand  your 
advertising  revenue.  The  kick-off :  tw^o  1800  line  new^spaper  mats  supplied  free  of  charge 
to  authorized  members.  The  pay-off :  new  retail  ads  stimulating  more  retail  ads  adding 
up  to  more  business  for  you !  It’s  to  your  advantage  to  help  this  program  with  new'  sup¬ 
port  from  retailers  in  your  community.  Write  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  AIMBW 
co-ordinator.  Send  inquiries  to  Charles  Everett,  AIMBW,  386  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

American  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ Wear 
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Supplements 
Lead  List  in 
’58  Ad  Gains 

Gains  made  by  newspaper 
supplements  were  highlighted 
this  week  in  a  report  from 
Parade  Magazine’s  promotion 
department. 

Taking  data  from  Publishers’ 
Information  Bureau,  Ezra  L. 
Dolan,  Parade’s  PR  director, 
showed  trends  for  the  12  pub¬ 
lications  carrying  a  total  of  $10 
million  or  more  in  advertising 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year. 

Three  out  of  the  four  periodi¬ 
cals  in  the  “Up”  column  were 


nationally  syndicated  newspaper 
magazines. 

Mr.  Dolan  gave  the  ranking 
in  dollar  gains  and  losses  as 
follows : 

Parade  Up— $2,326,739 

Amer.  Weekly  Up— $1,974,884 
Reader’s  Digest  Up — $1,783,993 
This  Week  Up— $  517,304 

Newsweek  Down — $  158,585 

Look  Down — $  322,394 

Time  Down — $  530,234 

Journal  Down — $1,401,443 
Better  Homes  Down — $3,423,144 
Post  Down — $3,926,320 

Life  Down— $7,335,125 

• 

New  Weekly  in  N.C. 

Ayden,  N.  C. 

A  new  weekly,  the  Ayden 
Times,  made  its  appearance  this 
week.  It  is  published  by  Charles 
G.  Simmons,  publisher  of  the 
Grifton  Times. 


Dmly  Charters  Ship 
For  Seaway  Cruise 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press,  in  a 
move  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
has  chartered  the  500-passenger 
cruise  ship,  the  S.S.  South 
American,  for  a  trip  Sept.  2 
that  will  mark  the  passage  of 
the  first  passenger  liner  through 
the  waterway. 

Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  said 
his  chartering  of  the  vessel  was 
“something  no  newspaper  has 
ever  done  before.”  He  said  the 
Press  wants  to  give  Cleveland¬ 
ers  “a  major  first”  and  to  arouse 
the  community  to  the  potential 
economic  impact  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  sailing  will  mark  the 
start  of  “Cleveland  Seaway 
Year.” 


100%  COVERAGE  of  SPRINGFIELD  . . .  |pH|r' 
capital  and  heart  of  ILLINOIS 

Springfield  is  the  capital  of  Illinois  and  the  economic  capital  of  a  prosperous, 
11-county  market  in  the  heart  of  the  state.  The  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Register  offer  you  100%  coverage  in  Sangamon  County  (Springfield)  .  .  . 
61.6%  coverage  in  the  entire  11-county  trading  area. 

Journal  anh  ^rgbtrr 

-  "The  Ring  of  Truth” 

t  _ 

1  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  15  "Hometown"  Newtpopert  covering 

Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  and  Son  Diego,  California... 
Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

I  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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Idle  Capacity 
At  Mills  Now 
Million  Tons 


For  the  first  time  in  two  dec¬ 
ades,  the  North  American  news¬ 
print  industry’s  unused  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  has  reached  a 
million  tons,  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
formation  Committee  reported 
this  week. 

Newsprint  consumption  is 
dowm  6  percent  from  1957  levels, 
representing  a  loss  in  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  producers  of  at 
least  $25,000,000  so  far  this 
year,  the  group  stated. 

“Now  the  mills  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  the 
expanded  facilities  and  com¬ 
pleting  additional  machines  de 
spite  reduced  demand  and  in¬ 
come,”  the  Committee  said. 

“The  million  tons  of  capacity 
standing  idle  has  a  replacement 
value  of  well  over  $350,000,000. 
Annual  charges  for  amortization 
and  maintenance  of  these  fa¬ 
cilities  were  said  to  run  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

“The  situation  is  complicated 
also,  said  the  publication,  by 
short-notice  cutbacks  of  news¬ 
print  orders  by  publishers  long 
after  raw  materials  have  been 
procured. 

“Despite  the  current  condi¬ 
tions  there  is  general  optimism 
regarding  the  long-term  outlook 
for  the  industry.  The  conditions 
which  have  contributed  to  the 
leveling-off  in  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  are  of  a  temporary 
nature.” 

Newsprint  usage  by  ANPA 
newspapers  was  down  150,000 
tons  (5.6%)  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  In  June,  publish¬ 
ers  used  13,640  tons  daily,  com¬ 
pared  with  14,463  tons  daily  in 
June  1957. 


SDX  Will  Mark  | 

Zenger  Trial  Site 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic  j 
fraternity,  will  honor  John  Peter  i 
Zenger,  pioneer  fighter  for  s  ; 
free  press  in  America,  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  Aug.  4  at  noon. 

SDX  will  place  a  plaque  hon¬ 
oring  the  memory  of  Zenger  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  old 
Sub-Treasury  Building  at  Wall 

Iand  Nassau  Streets.  The  site 
marks  the  place  where  Zenger 
was  imprisoned  and  tried  for 
publishing  “seditious  libels”  in 
1735.  The  building  now  houses 
the  Zenger  Memorial. 

Allan  Nevins,  retired  Profes¬ 
sor  of  American  History  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker. 
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UPl 

UPl 

UPl 


was  41  minutes  ahead  on  the  landings  in 
Lebanon. 


was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ahead  on  the 
Russian  protest. 


was  a  full  day  ahead  on  the  death  of  Feisal. 


Lafesf  reports  show  UPl  getting  overwhelming  play — 41  to  12, 


^JTnited 
p  ress 

T  ntemational 

^  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  AROUND  THE  CLOCK 
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‘Misquoted’ 
Mayor  Bars 
Tape  Record 

Galveston,  Tex. 

The  question  of  whether  a 
tape  recorder  can  be  used  to 
transcribe  the  proceedings  of  a 
public  meeting  of  a  board  of 
city  commissioners  caused  con¬ 
troversy  here  and  resulted  in  a 
reporter  for  the  Galveston  Trib- 
ntie  being  threatened  with  ar¬ 
rest. 

The  dispute  arose  when  Joel 
Kirkpatrick  carried  the  machine 
w'ith  him  to  the  commissioners’ 
meeting.  He  sought  to  record 
proceedings  after  Mayoi-  George 
Roy  Clough  had  accused  report¬ 
ers  of  misquoting  him. 

The  Mayor,  apparently 
angered  because  a  reporter  at¬ 
tempted  to  tape  record  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  left  the  council  cham¬ 
bers,  and  called  for  police 
officei’s. 

Mayor  Clough  questioned  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  as  to  whose  author¬ 
ity  he  had  for  bringing  the  re¬ 
corder  to  the  meeting.  The  re¬ 
porter  said  he  had  approval  of 
the  Executive  Editor  of  the 
Galveston  Daily  News  and  Trib¬ 
une,  C.  E'.  McClelland. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  told  the 
Mayor:  “You  have  accused  re¬ 
porters  of  the  Tribune  and  News 
of  misquoting  you,  and  we  desire 
to  obtain  an  accurate  report  so 
that  there  will  be  no  further 
accusations.” 

Police  Officers  Called 

Mayor  Clough  then  called 
upon  the  board  to  sustain  his 
position,  whereby  the  board  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  motion  to  deny 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  the  use  of  the 
recorder. 

Mayor  Clough  then  demanded 
the  reporter  remove  the  recorder 
from  the  chambers.  Other  com¬ 
missioners  urged  the  reporter  to 
remove  the  device. 

By  this  time  the  two  officers 
arrived.  They  huddled  first  with 
Mayor  Clough  and  then  with 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  the 
officers  and  the  reporter  went  to 
an  adjoining  room  where  the 
police  explained  to  the  reporter 
that  the  Mayor  wanted  the  re¬ 
corder  removed  from  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  complied  by 
taking  the  instrument  to  his  car 
where  he  locked  it  in  the  trunk. 
He  then  returned  to  the  council 
chambers. 

Mayor  Clough,  up  until  a  few 
months  ago,  was  owner  of  a 


local  radio  station,  KLUF.  It 
had  been  his  policy  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners’  meeting  and  play  the 
tape  over  his  station  at  a  later 
hour. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  in  a  first 
person  story  in  the  Tribune, 
apologized  for  having  lost  his 
temper  briefly  at  the  meeting, 
but  stated  “I  cannot  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  taking  down  all 
the  proceedings  of  a  public 
meeting  with  pencil  and  paper 
and  using  the  more  modem 
method  of  tape  recording  the 
spoken  word.” 

The  News-Tribune  also  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  incident  with  a 
page  one  editorial  explaining 
the  newspapers’  position.  The 
editorial  said  in  part: 

“The  only  reason  for  the  de¬ 
cision  to  start  recording  the 
weekly  public  meetings  of  the 
board  was  to  merely  assure  com¬ 
plete,  infallible  accuracy  in  re¬ 
porting  the  proceedings  and  dis¬ 
cussions. 

“In  a  sense,  the  plan  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  not  only  as  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  public  but  also  as  a 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the 
board  of  city  commissioners. 

“Any  disagreements  as  to 
what  was  said  at  such  public 
meetings  could  be  resolved 
through  the  taped  record  of  the 
proceedings.” 


Ad  Expense 
Disallowed 

Washington 

The  Renegotiation  Board  has 
joined  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  broaden  the  drive 
against  allowances  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising. 

The  Board  ordered  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.,  to  strike  out  $300,- 
000  representing  advertising 
expenses  which  had  been  charged 
to  the  cost  of  performing  de¬ 
fense  contracts.  The  govern¬ 
ment  agency  contends  the  out¬ 
lay  does  not  represent  “neces¬ 
sary”  expense  within  its  juris¬ 
diction.  Boeing  has  appealed  to 
the  U.  S.  Tax  Court. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruled  recently  that  advertising 
placed  by  public  utility  com¬ 
panies  to  publicize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  privately  operated,  tax- 
paying  power  companies  consti¬ 
tuted  lobbying  against  public 
ownership  of  the  'TV A  type  and 
was  not  deductible  from  income 
tax  liability. 

On  the  same  reasoning,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission 
struck  down  advertising  ex¬ 
penses  as  a  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  cost  of  operation  —  the 
basis  for  rate-making. 


Photogs  Boil  Advertising’s 

In  ‘Black  Hole  ”“1 

n  ^  I  (  I  >  Glenn  Robert  Fouche,  57,  vi(». 

I  It  I  .5^IP11TTJ^  president  of  Parade  Publica- 

July  3  following 

a  gall  bladder  operation.  On 
Victoria,  B.  C.  June  30,  Mr.  Fouche  had  com- 
Photographers  covering  an  piefej  a  year  as  president  of 
international  fleet  review  from  thg  National  Sales  Executives, 
HMCS  Crescent  said  they  were  jjjg 

locked  in  a  “black  hole  of  Cal-  Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  Pa- 
cutta”  for  the  3^4 -hour  voyage,  rade’s  president,  first  became 
“I  have  never  been  insulted  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fouche  in 
like  that  in  my  life,”  said  Eric  1950  when  they  were  on  a  team 
Cable  of  the  Vancouver  Prov-  gent  to  England  by  the  Econo- 
ince.  mic  Development  Corporation  to 

“This  was  the  most  undigni-  explain  American  advertising 
fled  treatment  I  have  received  and  selling  methods.  Mr. 
in  25  years  of  news  photog-  Fouche,  employing  the  revival- 
raphy,”  said  William  Tetlow  of  ist  technique  in  oratory,  sold  the 
Federal  Newsphotos.  British  on  what  was  to  them  the 

A  Victor^  Colonist  photog-  “horrid  idea”  of  door-to-door 


Federal  Newsphotos.  British  on  what  w 

A  Victoria  Colonist  photog-  “horrid  idea”  o: 
rapher,  Jim  Ryan,  asked:  “I  consumer  selling, 
wonder  if  the  princess  knew 
what  was  going  on  below  decks.  Companj 


what  was  going  on  below  decks.  Company  Sold 

Board  Ship  ^When  llr.  Fouche  sold  his 

Stayform  Company  to  employ- 
The  13  photographers,  from  ees  in  1955,  Mr.  Motley  offered 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  him  the  job  of  helping  him  to 
Canada,  boarded  the  Crescent  sell  Parade  and  advertising  in 
before  Princess  Margaret  ar-  general  to  advertising  and  busi- 
rived,  and  were  escorted  below  ness  groups, 
decks.  They  were  asked  to  leave  Mr.  Fouche  made  between  125 
their  cameras  and  other  equip-  speeches  a  year,  cutting 

ment  in  a  handling  room  and  down  Mr.  Motley’s  appearances, 
were  then  locked  in  the  chief  In  doing  so  he  averaged  100,000 
petty  officer’s  mess.  miles  of  travel  annually.  Theme 

The  air  was  “foul”  because  a  his  talks,  as  summed  up  this 
porthole  couldn’t  be  opened  and  week  by  Parade’s  president, 
a  fan  only  stirred  up  the  same  was:  “You’ve  got  to  get  the 
air.  Mr.  Cable  said.  news  of  who  you  are  and  where 

When  the  ship  reached  a  yon  are  to  the  people,  and  that 
breakwater,  the  photographers  nieans  local  advertising, 
were  allowed  on  deck  for  three  ,  “Mr.  Fouche  was  a  great  ^ 
minutes  to  obtain  posed  shots  of  hover  in  newspapera  and  the 
the  princess  looking  through  news  they  carry  ,  Mr.  Motley 
binoculars.  -  ...  « 

Two  sailors  “stood  guard  like  ^h®  son  of  a  minister,  r. 
beefeaters”  to  see  the  photog-  Fouche  studied  at  the  Univer- 
raphers  did  not  leave  their  sen'^  in 

“hole”,  Mr.  Cable  said.  World  War  I.  Before  starting 

When  the  Crescent  came  to  ^is  own  company,  he  a 
the  review  area,  the  photog-  store  manager  for  S.  S.  Kre^ 
raphers  were  told  they  would  be  Company  and  was  associated 
allowed  upstairs  to  another  deck  '^‘‘h  a  motion  picture  firm, 
for  three  minutes,  three  at  a  • 

time. 

“But  we  couldn’t  see  the  re-  Mulligan  AppoinlCfl 
view  ”  said  Mr.  Cable.  “All  I  appointment  of  Ralph  R. 

could  see  was  the  American  air-  Mulligan  as  national  advertis- 
craft  carrier  Bennington.”  representative  for  the  twice- 

•  weekly  Town  Crier,  published  in 

17  j*  •  D  !•.*  Westport,  Conn,  and  the  weekly 

hitlitor  in  r  olitics  magazine,  Fairfield  County  Fait, 


.  wescporc,  V/onn.  anu  me  wcciu, 

hitlitor  in  r  olitics  magazine,  Fairfield  County  Fait, 

Parsons,  Kas.  was  announced  by  Arthur  W. 
One  of  the  busiest  editors  in  Pearce,  publisher. 

Kansas  just  now  is  Clyde  Reed  • 

Jr.,  editor  of  the  Parsons  Sun.  Equipment  Order 
He  IS  one  of  five  candidates  for  * 

the  Republican  nomination  for  BOSTON 

governor  of  Kansas.  The  pri-  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
mary  election  will  be  Aug.  5  and  has  placed  an  order  with  Wood 
Mr.  Reed  is  attempting  to  make  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  for 
appearances  in  every  one  of  30  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
Kansas’  counties  before  the  elec-  on  the  line  of  Hoe  presses  to  be 
tion.  installed  in  its  new  plant. 
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photography 

Ingenuity  Helps  Solve 


L.A.  Times’ 

By  James  L.  Collings 

A  fellow  who  met  Paul  Cal¬ 
vert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
11  years  ago  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  short  course  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  warm  personal¬ 
ity  and  the  w'ay  he  could  handle 
I  camera. 

Paul  could  make  his  Speed 
Graphic  talk,  sing,  dance.  He 
could  shoot  a  better  picture  off 
the  hip  than  many  guys  can  at 
eye  level.  During  the  sessions  a 
check  for  $200  was  presented 
to  him  for  making  the  best 
spot-news  picture  in  E&P’s  1947 
photo  contest.  He  had  won  other 
prizes  before.  He  has  won 
several  since  then. 

Mr.  Calvert  is  now  photo  chief 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Times  and  the 
Mirror-News  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  something  that  happened 
the  other  day  shows  he  hasn’t 
lost  his  touch. 

He  had  a  problem.  It  was  this : 
How  to  cover  the  Dodgers  at 
the  Coliseum,  where  cameramen 
are  not  allowed  on  the  field  and 
where  the  distance  from  the 
stands  to  the  field  seems  a 
country  mile. 

He  solved  the  problem  this 
way.  He  had  Gordie  Wallace, 
Times  chief  photographer,  bring 
in  a  24-inch,  f.  4.5  aerial  lens 
that  he  had  picked  up  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  World  War  II. 

He  then  asked  Wayne  Clegg, 
head  newsreel  photographer  of 
KTTV  (Times-Mirror  "TV  sta¬ 
tion),  if  he  could  adapt  the  lens 
to  the  paper’s  two  35  mm.  Bell 
&  Howell  Foton  sequence 
cameras.  W’ayne  said  he  would 
try  to  do  it  in  his  home  machine 
shop. 

When  he  succeeded,  Paul  com¬ 
mented,  “The  product  of  his 
delicate  labors  is  magnificent. 
;  Bell  &  Howell  never  conceived 
how  their  cameras  would  be 
used.’’ 

According  to  reports  from 
Raul,  it  is  now  possible  to  have 
a  ballplayer  in  center  field  fill 
the  negative.  So  much  for  the 
Coliseum.  The  arrangement  has 
also  been  used  on  straight  news 
assignments,  the  first  time  being 
I  when  Johnny  Malmin  photo- 
P^phed  the  Navy’s  launching 
of  its  polaris  guided  missile 
from  beneath  the  sea  at  San 
Clemente  Island  on  June  19. 


Problems 


going  to  give  everyone  a  chance 
at  these  two  beauties.”  (The 
second  beauty  is  a  Hulcher  se¬ 
quence  camera.)  “But  with 
nearly  $7,000  tied  up  in  these 
two  cameras,  we’re  taking  one 
careful  step  at  a  time.” 

*  >i>  * 

Recorded  Photography 

Ernest  H.  Brooks,  president 
of  the  Brooks  Institute  of 
Photography,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  reports  photographers 
can  now  keep  updated  on  photo¬ 
graphic  developments  thanks  to 
a  new  service  offered  by  the 
Institute. 

He  calls  the  service  the  Brooks 
Photo-Tape  Digest  and  says  it 
consists  of  tape  recordings  con¬ 
taining  detailed  explanations  of 
new  techniques,  materials,  equip¬ 
ment  and  applications.  The  idea 
is  to  give  maximum  information 
in  minimum  time. 

Mr.  Brooks  says  the  digest 
has  two  series  of  tapes.  One  is 
for  portraiture,  the  other  for 
the  commercial-industrial  field. 
The  tapes  run  a  half  hour  and 
represent  more  than  100  hours 
of  research  by  the  Institute. 

*  *  * 

New  Era 

Harry  Varian,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  UPI  Photos, 
told  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  that  photographers  who 
want  to  do  something  different 
should  be  encouraged. 

“Modern  photojournalism,  or 
day  by  day  camera  coverage  of 
stories,”  he  said,  “should  do 
more  than  merely  record  a  good 
image  on  a  piece  of  film.  There 
is  a  new  horizon  for  press 
photography,  but  picture  editors 
are  the  ones  who  must  bring  it 
about.; 

“All  the  fast  developers,  new 
camera  equipment  and  new  films 
cannot  accomplish  it.  Picture 
editors,  by  the  type  of  pictures 
they  publish,  will  determine  if 
the  modern  photojournalism  will 
really  become  modern  or 
whether  it  will  be  an  empty 
rehash  of  what  has  been  done 
for  the  past  20  years.” 

*  *  * 

Brooks  Sues 

Burleigh  Brooks,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  has  filed  a  suit  in 
the  federal  court  of  New  York 


‘As  the  need  and  opportunity 
,  arise,”  Paul  explained,  “we’re 
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against  Yashima  Optical  Ind. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  charging  “unfair  imi¬ 
tation  and  other  acts  of  unfair 
competition.”  Burleigh  Brooks 
handles  the  distribution  of  the 
Rollei  in  37  states. 

Yashima  distributes  the  Jap¬ 
anese-made  Yashica  line  of 
cameras,  and  the  suit  alleges 
the  “unfair  competition”  con¬ 
cerns  the  company’s  Baby  Yas¬ 
hica  44  model  camera.  The 
camera,  the  suit  charges,  is  “an 
unfair  copying  and  imitation” 
of  the  baby  Rollei. 

Burleigh  Brooks’  complaint 
asks  the  court  to  enjoin  Yas¬ 
hima  from  “engaging  in  such 
acts  and  methods  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition”  and  to  award  appro¬ 
priate  damages. 

• 

Roll  Width  Bill 
Receives  Approval 

Washington 

Legislation  to  reduce  from  15 
to  13  inches  the  minimum  width 
of  newspi-int  rolls  which  may  be 
brought  into  the  country  with¬ 
out  tariff  payment  has  cleared 
the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  bill  apears  to 
have  no  substantial  opposition 
and  is  expected  to  complete  the 
legislative  route  before  adjourn¬ 
ment  next  month.  It  is  intended 
to  help  publishers  who  have  re¬ 
duced  page  size. 


IN  SWITCH— Thotna*  F.  Darcy, 
for  several  years  in  Newsday's  ad¬ 
vertising  art  department,  is  now- 
that  Long  Island  tabloid's  political 
cartoonist.  He  replaces  Cliff  Rog- 
erson  who  is  doing  a  local-angle 
comic  strip  in  full  color. 


Series  Reprinted 

A  series  of  52  editorials  in 
the  New  York  News  on  “Amer¬ 
icans  to  Remember”  has  been 
published  in  a  booklet  by  Media 
Foundation,  Inc.,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  5.  The  Foundation, 
dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of 
free  institutions,  makes  material 
available  to  schools,  libraries, 
etc. 


E&P  is  not  a  cure-all — but  the  pressure  of  business 
can  be  relieved  with  a  subscription  prescription. 
Trip  up  Old  Man  Worry  by  subscribing  NOW! 
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Court  Sets  Style 
For  Plain  ^AV 


Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


‘Fifth  Amendment^ 
Firing  Is  Upheld 

San  Francisco 
An  arbitration  award  upholdi 


— —  ™  W  err,  out  out  copy  t^endmen.’ 

MxeoeiS  J  some  ma-  r,  •  6  A  19  Firing  Is  Upheld 

(Continued  from  page  \\)  terial  with  one  of  the  released  r  Or  Alttin  San  Francisco 

- —  kidnapees,  but  found  later  that  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  An  arbitration  award  upholdi 

U.  S.  Nay  officials  had  con-  That’s  the  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  s 

about  50  feet  behind  us  when  fiscated  and  impounded  the  ma-  j  That’s  what  every-  the  discharge  of  John  M.  Eshk- 

we  went  anywhere  on  foot,  and  terial  instead  of  tran^itting  it  calls  me.”  man  “for  good  and  sufficiem 

at  night  they  slept  in  ham-  Alexander  Kalla  Jr  school  cause”  when  he  declined  to  an- 

mocks  outside  the  ranch  house.  Indiana.  They  handed  it  back  j  j  j  ^  leader  and  offi-  questions  on  Communian 

The  rebels  .esured,^  the  body-  »  ■"'  »''-J  .t  «berhms  ?ial  ta'it  S  Ordt’olMo^”  put  to  him  by  a  House  iuv»t. 
guards  were  to  Protect  us,  not  naval  has  been  unsuccessfully  making  gating  committw 

restrict  us,  and  that  we  were  of  cop^  be-  that  plea  to  the  Elizabeth  Daily  The  ruling  fol  owing  a  pst- 

free  to  leave  rebel  territory  case,  transmission  oi  copy  oe  .  ,  -  tei-n  established  in  other  such 


“Just  call  me  Al.  That’s  the  the  San  Francisco  Exaymner  a 
ame  I  like.  That’s  what  every-  the  discharge  of  John  M.  Eshk- 
tie  calls  me  ”  *aan  “for  good  and  sufficieat 

Alexander' Kalla  Jr.,  school  cause”  when  he  declined  to  an- 
nnH  nflR.  swer  Questions  on^  Communian 


°  ,  J  ii.  i.  Oncp  von  reached  the  naval  “as  oeen  unsuccessiuiiy  maaing  “  “  .  „  . 

restrict  us,  and  that  we  were  of  cop^  be-  that  plea  to  the  Elizabeth  Daily  The  ruling  fol  owing  a  pst- 

free  to  leave  rebel  territory  case,  transinission  oi  copy  oe  ,  ,  -  tei-n  established  in  other  such 

anytime  we  liked  —  a  promise  c^e  easy.  A  commercial  cable  .  i  .  discharge  cases,  supported  the 

that  proved  true.  operated  on  the  base  24  The  Journal  has  a  lule.  N  pubUgher’s  contention  that  the 

m  .«  .«  •  m  Vb^«a%«c«  n  ATovrvr  VS  1  n  O  TYl  AC  1T1  rnA  T1AUT6  AAllimT\C  •  ... 


that  proved  true.  omce  operatea  on  tne  case  me  uourna  nas  a  lu.e.  i.n  publisher’s  contention  that  the 

Apparently  the  rebels  were  hours  a  day  and  the  Navy  im-  nicknames  in  the  news  columns,  bad  destroyed  his  use- 

deeply  concerned  about  what  the  Posed  no  censorship.  as  he  would,  Al  Kaha  fulness  to  the  newspaper  by  the 

repercussions  might  be  if  harm  H  i’®  heading  for  Oriente  ^me  out  in  pnnt  Alexander  be  took  in  invoking  the  | 

befell  any  of  the  Americans  in  province  on  a  newsgathering  Kalla  Jr.  everytime.  pj^^b  Amendments, 

their  hstnds.  One  dayp  when  four  your  own,  here  are  three  This  week  Alexander  ICalla 

of  \is  went  swimming  in  a  creek,  travel  tips  from  old  news  hands  enlisted  the  help  of  the  New 
no  fewer  than  seven  Castro  based  in  Cuba:  Jersey  Superior  Court  and  won  • 


no  fewer  than  seven  Castro  based  in  Cuba:  Jersey  Superior  Court  and  won 

soldiers  stood  guard  on  the  bank  I — Don’t  register  as  a  news-  permission  to  change  his  name 

with  rifles  and  submachine  guns  when  you  land  in  Cuba —  to  Al  Kalla, 

while  we  splashed.  government  police  may  make  First  thing  he  did  was  to 

Life  was  fairly  primitive  in  impossible  for  you  to  reach  pbone  William  Bronstein,  Jour- 
the  rebel  camp,  a  farm  village  Oriente  province.  ual  reporter. 


- ^  I - -  -  •  f  ,  *  * - -  —  J  -  XJXlUVV/JLl*^,  AlW* 

the  rebel  camp,  a  farm  village  province.  ual  reporter.  j)..  William  F.  Swindler  a 

where  horses  stood  tethered  ^  Don  t  carry  a  camera  or  “Just  call  me  Al,”  said  Kalla,  rnemher  of  the  Universitv'of 

-1 _ i.1 _ ..L ....  _  ,  ,  J  tvnpwriw  oonnlv  loof  tViov  Ln.  memuer  OI  ine  univeisiiy  U1 


along  the  main  stem  and  naked  typewriter  openly,  lest  they  be- 
children  played  in  the  dust  amid  tray  your  profession  to  those 
flocks  of  chickens.  There  was  ‘^'ity  it  is  to  keep  report- 

no  plumbing  (except  one  shower-  ®^s  from  entering  rebel  territory. 

bath  out  back  of  a  general  ^  Don’t  wear  khaki.  This  is  Q,,  Xour  of  Russia 


Bill  said  he  would. 


store),  no  window  screens,  no  the  Cuban  army  color  and  in¬ 


spring  mattresses. 

Clean  Sheets 

But  the  rebels  did  their  ut-  „  ,  .  rp 

most  to  make  us  comfortable.  1  axes 

We  slept  on  clean  sheets,  dined  Continue  ill  Force 
from  a  white  tablecloth,  and  u 

had  all  we  could  eat  of  simple  a  •  •  <.•  a  •  * 

~  -  1  -  ui  1  An  injunction  order  invalidat- 

farm  fare  —  mainly  rice,  black  .  r>  >  *.  j  i-  - 

beans,  boiled  beef,  eggs  and  ‘"K  Baltimore  s  two  advertising 

cooked  bananas. 

seph  L.  Carter  in  the  wake  of 
Down  the  road  a  couple  of  bis  decision  finding  them  un- 
miles  was  the  tropical  bunga-  constitutional.  (E&P,  July  12, 
low  where  the  U.  S.  consuls,  page  11). 

Park  F.  Wollam  and  Robert  Pending  adjudication  of  the 
Wiecha,  had  set  up  a  tempo-  appeal.  Judge  Carter  ordered 
rary  consulate  and  were  ne-  that  the  taxes  remain  in  force 


ANNOUIN  CEMENTS 
ISetcspaper  Brokers 


gotiatmg  with  the  rebels  for  and  collectable,  subject  to  re-  .  w^tkkn  newspapers 
the  release  of  kidnaneH  Ameri  i;  j  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash- 

ine  reie,»se  Ol  Kianapea  Amen-  fund.  ington  Boulevard,  Los  Anireles  66, 

cans.  Members  of  the  Maryland  Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

Our  small  press  corps  usually  Advertising  Council— 11  Balti-  &  °Cfe.,^”625 

drove  to  the  bungalow  soon  after  more  advertising  agencies —  Market  St.  San  Francisco  5.  Cal. 


Dr.  Swindler  Goes 
To  William  and  Mary 

Lincoln,  Nd). 
Dr.  William  F.  Swindler,  a 


Nebraska  journalism  school  fac¬ 
ulty  since  1946,  has  been  named 
director  of  academic  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mai'y  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Until  his  resignation  in  1956, 


vites  potshots  from  rebel  snipers  Alicia  Patterson,  editor-pub-  Until  his  resignation  in  1956, 
once  you  enter  Castro  territorv.  Bsher  of  Newsday,  Long  Island,  Dr.  Swindler  was  director  of  the 

is  making  a  tour  of  Russia  as  NU  School  of  Journalism.  He 
*  a  member  of  Adlai  E.  Steven-  has  been  on  part-time  appoint- 

Balliniore  Taxes  son’s  party  which  numbers  ment  as  a  faculty  member  while 

P  .  *1?  about  a  dozen  of  his  personal  woi'king  for  a  bachelor  of  laws 

LiOntinue  111  rorce  associates.  degree  which  he  received  June  7, 


degree  which  he  received  June  7, 


tenefit  our  Vost  flewspoper  Audience 


breakfast  (a  rebel  jeep  was  celebrated  the  court  victory  by  confidential  informa.tion  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  !■ 

available)  to  see  if  any  hostages  distributing  refund  checks,  w.  h!^ Glover vST Calif.  - Puhliraiions  For  Sale  ^ 

had  been  released  and  if  the  ranging  from  $14  to  $70,  to  sales-purchases  handled  with  dis-  - 

U.  S.  Navy  rescue  helicopter  those  who  had  contributed  to  a  cetion.  Write  Publishers  Service.  P.O.  CAROLINA  SEATOARD  weekly 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ ISetespaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  punrases 
Over  146  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Bhtpcrienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  >, 


Huhlirations  For  Sale 


from  Guantanamo  was  flying  in  fund  for  legal  fees.  The  mem- 

to  pick  them  up.  bers  originally  put  up  $100  ^  New^  B^e^”  ^ 

If  nothing  was  doing  we  usu-  each;  later  the  group  raised  i  - TT 

ally  headed  down  to  the  general  f 10,000.  The  Council  iniUated  l^s  t^hr^nee;*pa^?:^it'rTe'V^^^^ 


down  payment.  Other  properties 
Areas  2  and  3  at  610,000  to  |40,>W 
down  payments.  Publishers  SertilS 


store  for  a  cool  drink  and  a  Ihe  enactment  of  the  new  Mary- 

shower,  or  found  a  cool  spot  land  law  which  outlaws  taxes  soiorEditor' *  PibUshVr  - 

in  the  shade  to  nan  or  write  advertising  after  next  Dec.  len  FpnGHNPm  agency  - ! - — ^ 

_  1.  1  X  J  ^1  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  WESTpaiN  COLORADO  OFFSW 

here  wasnt  much  else  to  do.  •  SPECIAUSTS  in  locating  Southern  WEEKLY.  excliMlve  in  fMt-devclojgl 

We  COUldn  t  even  find  a  deck  •  California  and  Arizona  newspaper  J".***  wonderful  climate.^OoM 

of  cards  properties.  Our  listing  are  exclusive.  ***1^*’  *^‘®**If 

Prp-«e  flninn  Gabbert  &  Hancock.  Associates.  3709  paym«t 

p.  ^  .  l\eject  rress  union  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside.  California  Box  3001,  PMitor  A  Publisher. 

enly  to  nte  HARTFORD,  Conn.  HANDLE  <mly  proven  properties  jp  you  have  been  considering  the  pW- 

There  was  plenty  to  write  Hartford  Covrant  press  room  2923°'^rginrn™St.'.”siOTx  ^cTty?  Iowa!  an^he^l  fn  A!fiiSit^'*»i[tM'^8e?» 

about  up  theri,  especially  when  employees  have  voted  21  to  6  may  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  y‘.  first!  We  offer  an  outstanding  IM  d 


ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  below  $70,000  gross.  Fully  staffed  oi 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  equipp^.  Ohly  $15,000  down.  BW 
selling-  _  3016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Plenty  to  Write 


Reject  Press  Union 


kidnapees  were  being  released,  against  having  the  International  ®®‘**’'Bnd*soirwith^XbiTdty.'*”^‘  groM^^clLs.'^**’^**  *" 

but  getting  it  to  the  outside  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist-  the  market  place  for  Southern  JACK  L.  rtyvt.t.  a  ahsociaTBS 


,  .  ■  ...  ,7  , -  '  wiinoui  puDiiaty. 

but  getting  It  to  the  outside  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist-  the  market  place  for  Sciuthem 
world  was  a  problem.  Pilots  of  ants  AFL-CIO  union  represent  '  newspapers.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
the  Navy  rescue  helicopter  were  them.  !  ^rgu.  ®*''*"** 


Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 
Hollywood  28,  California 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  July  19,  19S( 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COLORADO  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY,  anoppoMd.  $30,000  with  $10,000 
iawa  in  cash.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  88, 
Norton,  Ka. 


|$BN  32%  on  investment  in  one  of 
CUeaco’s  largest  suburban  community 
gimiiapers.  Includes  plant  and  equip- 
nNOt  valued  at  $126,000,  liquid  assets 
o(  $135,0  00.  Asking  $560,000.  Nets 
owner-manager  $95,000  to  $115,000 
jesrly.  Box  3116,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  growing  suburb. 
Grass  $30,000,  climbing.  Over  3,000 
ptid  subscriptions.  Complete  A-1  shop. 
$40,000,  %  down.  No  job  printing.  Box 
1118,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GROWTH  POTENTIAL 

IF  YOU  want  to  sell  a  weekly  or  small 
diily  with  potential  in  growing  com- 
mnnity,  write  to  qualified  business- 
operienced  newsman.  Box  3125,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


Buniness  Opportunities 


YOUNG  EDITOR  with  capital  to  invest 
to  join  forces  with  young  adver¬ 
tising  man  who  can  put  up  .small  sum 
to  take  over  Chart  Area  2  weekly. 
Several  properties  under  study.  Box 
$032,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  magazine  offers  top  com¬ 
mission;  part  ownership  to  good  man. 
Cracker,  MSS-3003,  Tallahassee. 


ICELAND 

Yon  may  not  sell  refrigerators  there  I 
But  there  is  an  effective  press  in  the 
country  for  Advertising  other  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

Ask  for  our  Overseas  Press  Annual. 
$2.  Details  from ; 

PUBLISHING  ft  DISTRIBUTING 
CO.  LTD. 

WTRE  HOUSE.  177  REGENT  ST. 
LONDON.  W.I. 


SPECIALIZED  weekly  in  consumer 
field  being  organized.  Needs  capital 
ud  editorial  skill.  Investment  modest 
but  speculative.  Ultimate  potential 
fabulous.  Start  in  Chicago  area.  Ex¬ 
pand  nationwide  later.  Box  3126,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  corn- 
patent  newsman,  linotype  oi>erator, 
offset  pressman,  to  become  working 
partners  in  unique  publication  and  job 
ftop.  Give  full  details  of  qualifications, 
experience.  Box  3101,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lldier. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Use  RoHt  Each  CoasccuBve 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
seder)  4  times  ®  50c  per  line  each 
iniertion;  3  times  ®  55c;  2  ®  60c; 

1  ®  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  EliP  Classified  Dept. 

UL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
a  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  ®  $1.00;  2  times  ®  $1.05; 

I  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

11.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

deadline  for  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  VVsdiwsday,  2  p.m. 
^nt  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(«d  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
bwoers'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
Idmce.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

*$*‘e  1  6  13  26  52 

^•"*1  Tim®  Timts  Times  Times  Times 

564  $510  $430  $40S  $370  $330 

282  290  240  22S  210  190 

165  140  12S  123  110 

™  105  95  84  72  66 

55  62  54  48  45  40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Tlmwt  Towor  N.  Y,  34,  N.  Y. 
Phen*  BRyoiit  9-3052 

editor  6c  publisher 
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TIRED  INK? 

YOUNG  married  newsman,  now  dead- 
ended  weekly  editor,  wants  to  carve 
future  with  weekly  or  small  daily  that 
would  welcome  rejuvenating.  Have 
edited,  reported  for  Metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers,  was  editor  of  college  daily.  Will¬ 
ing  to  invest  limited  capital  in  right 
situation,  would  gladly  tackle  some 
advertising  work.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
2.  Box  3027,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Aircraft  For  Sale 


AIRCRAFT  FOR  SALE 
PBY  AMPHIBIAN  ArR<3RAFT 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Complete  Plants 


LIQUIDATION 

TAMPA  (FLA.)  TIMES 
Mechanical  plant  equipment 


16  LINOTYPES— Model  8-14-22 
28  LOWER  Split  Magazines 
80  FONTS  Linotype  Mats 
1  LUDLOW  with  80  Fonts  Mats 
HAMMOND  Glider  Saw — Stereo  Saw 
— Rouse  Band  Saw — Vandercook  No.  23 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

8-PAGE,  Duplex  Flat  Bed.  Web 
newspaper  press.  Model  B,  No.  B-962, 


page  chases,  1  double  truck  chase, 
electric  Ink  pump,  paiier  dollie. 

Located:  EAGLE  ROCK  (CALIF.) 
SENTINEL. 

4  UNIT  GOSS— 223/4" 

32-64  PAGE,  Arch  Type  Units, 


PBY  AMPHIBL^  AIJtCKAKr  Power  Proof  Press-Remelt  Furnace 

Only  1400  hours  total  time  completely  with  Watercooled  Molds.  W®  Fol^r,  Ballon  Formem. 

overhauled  and  converted  to  2  crew  Hump,  Reverse  Unit,  Portable  t^kjr 

handling  in  1956.  Used  almost  exclu-  NOLAN  Flat  Casting  Box  —  Flat  Fountains.  C-H  Ckinveyor.  AC  Drive, 

sively  on  aerial  survey  work  since  Scorcher— Stereo  Saw  Trimmer— Goss  End  Feed,  Motorized  HoisU. 
new,  cargo  door  and  fi^r.  Auxilianr  Mat  Roller-47  Chases-38  Steel  Turtles  .  hfRNARDINO 

I»wer  unit.  Janitrol  heater.  Extr^ely  —Stereotype  Metal  Pot  with  2  Pumps  , BERNARDINO 

light  weight.  Excellent  condition  —2  Wood  Pony  Autoplates— Alico  Even-  (CALIF.)  SUN. 
throughout.  Available  for  immediate  ray— 2  Electric  Scorchers— Goes  Curved  - 

*  ROYAL  GULL  AMPHIBIAN  .  .  .  .  ^  DUI^X "ilouble  Sextuple  Metropoli-  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


The  world’s  most  economical  and  versa-  Newspaper  Press— 2^”  cutoff. 

♦  ilo  nmrvhihtikn.  TTspd  c  TWVTTvno  n  tnIu _ _ s. 


tile  “Executive”  amphibian.  Used  ex¬ 
clusively  as  a  demonstrator  and  execu-  Conveyors. 
tive  charter  ship.  Only  400  hours  since  2— AC  2  MOTOR  Press  Drives— 2  plete  stereo, 
manufacture.  New  custom  exterior  Single  and  4  Double  Capco  Portable  , 

paint  and  customized  interior.  Avail-  Color  Fountains— Complete  Accessories.  24-PAGE.  2  to  1,  No.  254,  22^1 
able  for  immediate  sale  or  lease,  attrac-  oflf,  550  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  i 

''D^AviLI-AND  BEAVEE - 

Top  condition  throughout  used  solely  rUK  VUIL-K.  o/NLb 

as  an  ambulanca  ship  since  new,  zero  114  NO.  FRANKLIN  ST., — TAMPA —  Located:  POMONA  (CALIF.) 
time-Pratt  ft  Whitney  overhaul^  cn-  pf,  JAmpa  2-0059  RESS  BULLETIN, 

gine.  new  C.  of  A.  Excellent  radio  and  ^ 

instrumentation.  Complete  with  Federal  nrM  riiiii  kiAki  A  *.  Trc  WILL  dismantle,  truck  with  ov 

wheel  slant  skiis  and  Edo  floats.  Your  DtlN  otiULMAN  AbbUL^I  A I  tb  equipment  and  erect  complete  i 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1.  No.  226,  22%' 


6  UNITS— 2  double  Folders  with  off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  portable  ink 


I  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  com- 
MOTOR  Press  Drives— 2  plete  stereo. 


ALL  REASONABLY  PRICED 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 
14  NO.  FRANKLIN  ST..— TAMPA- 
Phon©  TAmpa  2-0059 


24-PAGE.  2  to  1,  No.  254,  22%'  cut¬ 
off.  550  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  former. 
2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  pot  and 
pump,  complete  stereo. 

Located:  POMONA  (CAUF.)  PROG¬ 
RESS  BULLETIN. 


inquiries  are  invited.  _  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  OX  7-4590  plant. 

TTMMINS  AVIA’nON  LIMITED  ' 

MONTREAL  AIRPORT.  CANADA  _ 

NEWSPAPER  SERVirFS  - Pre.M  Room - 

_ Promotion _  16-PAGE  TUBULAR 

QUALITY  EDITORIAL  and  advertising  „  ,  .  ^ 

strips  individually  created  for  your  Ckmplete  xrith  all  equipment,  mat 
promotional  purposes.  Box  2922,  Editor  roller,  router,  Sta-Hi  former,  chases, 
ft  Publisher.  etc- 


our  own 
in  your 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
.').'>-59  FVankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 


INC.  folders.  Dispatch  conveyors,  stereo 

SPiKHALIZING  TN  DUPUtilX  plate  conveyor,  reel  room  track  sys- 

AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS.  tern.  Partially  equipped  with  Hurletron 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE  register  controls,  compensators.  Many 


-  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER 

Press  Room  11164  Saticoy  St.  PRESS 

Sun  Valley,  Calif.  ERECTORS 

16-PAGE  TUBULAR  POp'-ar  5-0610 _ 

n  1.  .  .  .  48-P  GOSS— 3  units,  folder,  balloon. 

Complete  with  all  equipment,  mat  02%”  cut-off,  AC  drive,  good  condi- 
roller,  router.  Sta-Hi  former,  chaaee,  ijon  Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
etc.  - 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  ®HO°PrIseI^ 

2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932) 

- 2— DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 

nnt-rr-  i-z-vn  o  a  1  f-  1— OCTUPLE  Press 

GOSS  PRESS  FOR  SALE  all  steel  Cbrllnder.  Roller  Bearing 

Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, 
MODERN.  (XIMPLETELY  REBUILT,  Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 
OPERATING,  8  units  straightline  with  3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions, 
reverses;  chain-driven  ink  moUons,  2  Portable  Color  Fountains. 


Boise,  Idaho 


GOSS  PRESS  FOR  SALE 

MODERN.  (XIMPLETELY  REBUILT. 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
ONE  YEAR  FOR  REMOVAL 


Box  3.55.  Lvndhurst,  N.  J. 
PHONE  GENEVA  8-3744 


MACHINERY  and  SITPPT.IES 


Composing  Room 


oGier  deluxe  features,  extras.  Can  de-  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


liver  80  pages  collect,  64  straight.  Op¬ 
timum  speed  33,000  straight-run  per 
hour.  Available  Feb.  1,  1959.  Will 

finance.  Details  write  John  B.  Olson, 
Business  Mgr.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 


liver  8U  pages  roll^,  64  sOaight.  Op-  jq  j,  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Double  Folder,  Sheet  Oit-off  22% ". 
Clomplete  Stereo  also  available.  A-1 

1  G^nerol“"Ma^i^ge"'‘LiIder‘'-puWr.Wng 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAP^  FORMS  design  with  standard  %  page  folder, 

roll  on  L.  ft  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  full  automatic  AC  motor  drive  ft  Q>n>.  Lake  Worth.  Horid^ 


Turtles— $84.60  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin,  stereo  machinery;  GOSS  4  unit  HSLC 
Write  for  literature.  L.  ft  B.  Sales  press  22%"  cutoff  32/64  pages;  GOSS 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street,  4  deck  single  width  press  stereo  ma- 


Elkin.  North  Carolina.  chinery  &  AC  drive ;  One  set  stereo 

WANTTO  P^^UT^nro  GR^’n-HS^  CO^INc'."4?5‘^’Lexi?^n  STRAIGHTLTNE.  S  deck,  2_  Plate  wide, 

TELETYPESEPTER  EQUIPMENT  .\ve..  New  York  17,  New  York. 

ALL  models  of  perforators  and  op-  - * — - 

erating  units  with  or  without  adapter  a\/aii  Ami-  kiz-Mx 

keyboards.  Linecasting  machines  equip-  AVAILABLE  NOinf 

ped  with  Teletypesetter  are  also  desired.  DUPLEX  MODEL  "E" 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

SUPPLY  CO  like  NEW— Inspection  Invited 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

- A,i  -  UPECO,  INC. 

BEHRENS  PULP  ft  PAPER  CO.  ^  11  k 1.  a  t  _.jv  a  xt  t 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  Valleybwk  Ave,  Lyudhurst,  N.  J. 

- : - - -  GEneva  8-3744-47 

NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  ft  PAPER  (X> 

,  45  W.  45  St.  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830:  2-5178 


j  Press  Room  |  $  1 5,000  BUYS  j 

HARRIS  MODEL  48  TD  two  color  !  48  Pg.  Hoe  PreSS 

sheet  fed  rotary  press,  sheet  size  43'  i  DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
,  X  59".  In  go^  condition.  Must  be  I  panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail- 
I  moved  quickly — $5,000.00.  Ernest  Payne  able  Inunediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 


HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 


GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.,  415  Lexinsrton 
.\ve..  New  York  17,  New  York. _ 

AVAILABLE  NOW 
DUPLEX  MODEL  "E" 

Serial  Number  1503 

LIKE  NEW — Inspection  Invited 
Delivered  and  Installed 
With  New  Press  Guarantee 

UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
GEneva  8^44-47 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  2.5,  40, 
50.  60.  75,  100,  160  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
C.  Oxford,  I^x  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


I  Corp.,  82  Beekman  St..  N.  Y. 

for  July  19,  1958 


Young,  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. 


Singlewidth  22%'  cut-off.  Cooplete 
stereotype  inclumng  Mat  Roller  and 
Ste'Hl  mat  former.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


_ Stereotype _ 

WOOD 

COLOR  PLATE 
PRE-REGISTER  MACHINE 
22%' — AC — Like  new. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(X)MPLHTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


If  anted  to  Buy 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising  _ 


LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypts,  mats.  I  WANTED— DISTRICT  MANAGER  LAYOUT  MAN  capable  writint?  fast,  EXPERIENCED  RI^RTER  for  ■>. 

MIDWEST  MATTIIX  MART  Inc.  |  With  experience  in  development  and  well  merchandised  advertisinir.  Accent  jor  beat  on  Poet-Tribune,  (fery,  Iii. 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  Ill.  distribution  of  circulation  throuirh  on  lettering  and  copy  production,  fin-  ana.  New,  air-conditioned  building;  ig 


WANTED-  8-naire  Dunlex  or  Goss  newspaper  carrier  boys.  Chart  Area  2.  ished  art  not  essential.  Position  is  new,  scale;  fast-growing  city.  Reply  in  fi. 

flat^  Xdvrse^^aT  no  and  w^n  Complete  resume.  Box  3121,  Editor  &  offers  unlimiW  opportuniti^  to  ad-  I  City  Editor, 

available.  Northern  M.ichine  Works,  Publisher.  vanre.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3114,  Editor 

323  N.  4th  St,,  Phila.  6.  Pa, _  Classified  Advertising  -  - 

Newspaper  Presses,  Liinotypes  ■  i  ■  I 

Ludlows,  Elrods,  Mats  AGGRESSIVE  classified  advertising  ]  -t,  rnsinrt  TWO  «iroT«Mive 

Complete  Plant*  manager.  Capable  of  selling,  super-  ^ANT^  AT  ONCT I  WO  ^BT^i'e 


vance.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3114,  Editor  jp  YOU’RE  A  young  reporter  whoK 

&  Publisher. _  write  fast,  aiwurately  and  colorfsili 

or  if  you’re  just  out  of  J-school  la 
want  to  break  into  college  public  nk 
WAN’TED  AT  ONCE!  ’TWO  aggressive  tions,  an  interesting  and  pleasant  jit 


GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  vising  and  promoting.  Medium  size 

>708  N.W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37.  Fla.  newspaper-fast  grewing  field.  Pull  ^ 


PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVBIS  GER  sought  by  medium-az^  dai^.  If  incentive  plan,  travel  allowance  and  &  Publisher. 


277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  interested,  write  POTA,  2717  N.  Front  insurance.  Give  all  information  first 
GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlows,  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. _  letter.  D.  P.  Bliven,  Advertising  Man- 


letter.  D.  P.  Bliven,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Union  Leader  Corp.,  Manchester. 
New  Hampshire. 


Linos,  Plants.  Tompkins  Ekjuipment  A^^IPIFD  MANAGER  ager.  Union  Leader  Corp.,  Manchester. 

Co  -  S-  Clark,  Chicago  5,  III.  LONG  KTABLISH^  nCw  Jersey  New  Hampshire. 

wMs-i  n  WT  siu-r>c-i>  daily  under  60,000  has  opening  for  AN  EL 

HELP  WAWTLD  Classified  Manager  to  assume  direction  .  ,  ., 

Adminintratire  department  of  10.  Must  have  at  Cdltorial  and  IT  yOU  are 

MANAGER,  weekly,  modern  pl'anT  geTS^sV /ha^T  cIL^ifi*^^^^^^  PO^ter.  +his  is  it! 

B^:^  3^^^:‘^Eirt;rrPu"bTsrr:  5  day  dany  in  one 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


IF  YOU 
WANT  TO  BE 
AN  EDITOR 

and  if  you  are  a  seasoned  re 


mentfl,  take  pictures,  for  smell  daily. 
Write  giving  references,  work  exi>eri- 


Terrific  nnnortnnitv  for  good  man  Box  3129,  Editor  &  I’ublisher.  ]  - - -  ".V".  5  DAY  daily  in  one  of  most  delightli 

aS^2“^x  DIO  MitoT  *  - ^ -  ence,  salary  ^uire^nts,  bi^phlcal  lo, 000  coramuniUea  of  northwest:  betu- 

®  “  *  Displav  Advertising  information.  Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  scenery,  unlimited  sporting  me 

ruoiuner. _ _ _  —  CITY  EDITOR-DESKMAN,  25,000  cir-  recreational  facilities.  Excellent  om 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Flor-  culation  Los  Angeles  County  daily,  tunity.  Send  full  information  to 
PI  IRI  IG  ATION  daily.  Young,  college  and  some  Youig  man  with  strong,  if  short,  news  letter.  Write  direct:  ^ward  Rke,  P«l> 

I  M  I wi  V  ,  experience.  More  interrated  in  energy  background,  alert,  competitive,  make-  Usher,  Daily  News,  Lewistosi 

and  desire  rather  than  experience,  skill.  Give  experience,  draft,  family  Montana. 

General  Manager  i  NEWSMAN-deslraWe  opening  on  pm. 

^  ■ - r - ;  tor  &  Publisher, _  winning  northern  Illinois  daily  for  w- 

On,,  nf  Ihe  eountrv’s  nrominent  well-  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY  in  heart  of  GENERAL  REPOR’TER  for  small  Ratile  man  with  camera  know-how.  R.. 

es^ahlishlS  fa™  Si^Uons  is  J.‘’»>«’es  younjr  man  daily  in  Northern  Illinois.  Job^  in-  opportunity  for  a  young  hustler  wit-, 

established  fartn  pi^lirations  is  future  in  advertising  to  Uke  over  eludes  court  house  and  sports.  Some  journalism  diploma  or  equivalent  o- 

parching  for  a  nianager  due  to  department  that  is  underdevelop^,  experience  desirable,  but  recent  srrad-  perience.  Liberal  starting  pay.  men:  I 

the  impending  r^r^ent  of  ito  pres-  g^nd  resume,  salary  details  to  Box  uates  will  be  considered.  Position  to  ^rs^rsecurV  futu^^^ngen^^^ 

rd”Sy  o^unity^SsstuI  3023,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _  ^  open  aboj^  Au^st  15.  1958.  Write  fSar  staff,  fineli  ^rWng  ’coSi: 

cl?^drdate^al  wXbe  on  his  un  LAYOUT.  COPYWRITER,  promotion  Thomas  E.  West,  Herald.  Morns,  Ill,  tions  and  leadership.  Pleasant,  growin: 
.age  35  to  50.’^He  should  have  thorough  background  to  head  new  MATURE  WOMAN  to  head  woman’s  one-paper  city  of  20,000.  Write  bsd 


— ^ - U - -  enro,  salary  ^ulre^nts,  bi^raphical  iq.ooO  communiUes  of  northwest ;  beiu^ 

Display  Advertising  information.  Press,  Oiarles  City,  Iowa.  scenery,  unlimited  sporting  uc 

.  -X.'— .  -n-...  •  -.T  -  —1  CITY  EDITOR-DESKMAN,  25,000  cir-  recreational  facilities.  Excellent  optm 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Flor-  culation  Los  Angeles  County  daily,  tunity.  Send  full  information  to 
Ida  daily.  Young,  college  and  some  You  ig  man  with  strong,  if  short,  news  letter.  Write  direct :  Edward  Fike, 
experience.  More  interrated  in  energy  background,  alert,  competitive,  make-  lishcr.  Daily  News,  Lewistowi 
and  desire  rather  than  experience,  yp  skill.  Give  experience,  draft,  family  Montana. 

WrHe  to  Box  3009,  Editor  &  Pub-  status,  pr^t  salary.  Box  3000,  Edi-  neWSMAN— desirable  opening  on  pm. 

'  — —  ■  ■  „ — : - r - ;  tor  &  Publisher. _  winning  northern  Illinois  doily  for  w- 

COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY  in  heart  of  GENiaiAL  REPOR’TER  for  small  satile  man  with  camera  know-how.  Rj. 


iinderstandinir  of  what  it  takes  to  make  department  in  one  of  west’s  top  department  of  suburban  New  York  ground  and  experience,  with  f«* 

a  publication  sucoeisful,  especially  na-  have  sucrossful  newspaper  clippings,  to  Box  3109,  Editor  * 


tional  advertising.  He  will  be  in  .  - 'J - t  -  —  j  ; _ 

full  charge  of  advertising,  editorial,  _ ground,  abilit^y  to  handle  women  and  REPORTER.  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

circulation,  and  mechanical  depart-  1,0 CAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  liking  for  challenging  work.  Salary  small  daily, 

ments.  If  you  are  interested,  please  MANAGER  or  advertising  salesman  cominensurate  with  experience,  other  Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 

send  brief  but  complete  summai-y  of  for  daily  newspaper.  Write  Daily  tenefits,  excellent  op^rtunity.  open - 

background  and  experience  and  indi-  Rocket.  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  September  2.  Box  3034,  Editor  &  Pub-  SPORTS  and.  general  assignment  n- 

cate  compensation  requirement.  All  PROGRESSIVE  NEW  ENGLAND  ‘**"^*'- _  porter  wanted  for  Galup,  New  Meow. 

replies  will  be  handled  confidentially.  DAILY  of  over  44,000  circulation  plans  .  .  Daily  Independent.  Paper  going  frm 

Our  organization  knows  of  this  oppor-  to  expand  retail  staff  with  capable,  NEWS  PHO’TOGRAPHEJR.  Fairchild  flat  bed  to  rotary  operation.  |80  a  week 


experience  necessary.  Box  3033,  Editor  experience.  Go^  educational  back-  Publisher. 


ground,  ability  to  handle  women  and 


REPORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
small  daily, 

Ijcadcr,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 


September  2.  Box  3034,  Editor  &  Pub-  SPORTS  and  general  assignment  n- 

Usher. _  porter  want^  for  Galup*  New  Mexico, 

Daily  Independent.  Paper  going  frac 


tunity.  Box  3137,  Editor  &  Publisher,  aitrgressive  salesmen  with  a  minimum  experience.  Southwest  afternoon  daily.  Wallace  Leach.  Publisher. 


If  you  are  not  qualified,  please  pass 
this  on  to  someone  who  is. 


Circuiation 


of  three  years  selling,  1ay«out  and  Write  Box  3024,  Editor  A  Publisher.  -  -  _  ;  T 

copy-writing  experience.  Salary  com-  WIRE-NEWS  editor  for  top  southern  HAVE  OPENINGS  upcoming  tor 

I  mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent  Minnesota  daily.  Write  Managing  Edi-  energetic,  exp^enced  do  ttl* 

1  benefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  L.  tor.  Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minnesota,  thing  reporters.  One  calls  for 
T.  O’Brien.  Retail  Advertising  Man-  - vnvv -  «>u”^y  government  to* 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN, 
salary,  commission. 
Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 


Sr'^'^aiW^d  JOB  MARKi^  letter,  with  list  of  avail-  Maron^TayT 

^  nationwide  employment  pT,p_,,t;ve  Editor  The  tIGra  Nw- 

100,000  cirralaUon.  Situataon  non-  |  ADVER-HSING  SALE.SMAN.  condiUons.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel,  New  York 

competitive  but  wo  dp  not  want  a  salary,  commission.  69  E.  Madison,  Chicago.  Illinois.  papers,  uiica,  xvew  lorg. _ 

Box*2^o'^°^tM*&'1^i'”i«lmr°*’*^*''*^'"^'  I  Leader,  Lovington.  New  Mexico.  EDITOR  for  small  Florida  daily.  Write  Free  Lance 

/-TT,/"r,wT  - Ti  1  giving  age,  experience,  salary  expected.  ' 

^nf^ho  ^ows’'  Little  '  ADVERTING  SALESMAN  who  Box  3107,  Editor  &  Publisher.  LEADING  MONTHLY  trade 

Merchant  ^an  and  mail  cteralaU^n  I  ^  t'"'®  REPORTER-CONBCIENTIOUS.  accu-  publication  seeks  occasional 

Good  permanent  job  for  oualified  man  produro  well  merchan-  rate,  good  speller  with  nooe  for  news.  tailing  articlee  from  experi- 

Good  pay  all  fringe  benefits  Tell  all  £.''*’?•  •’“P’^Ble  of  fari,  neat  lay-  jjo  Drinker,  permanent.  $66.00  for  SMi  enced  business  writers  from 

i«*4. _ T>„_  onAo  _ 1  ..  outs  this  IS  your  big  opportunity.  Over  Hnvs.  Benefits.  Western  tvne  nreferred.  roast  to  coast.  Write  for  de- 


100,000  circulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  not  want  a 
non-produoer.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2900,  Editor  &  l^bliriier. 


40,000  circulation  paper  alone  in  field. 

———————— - ; — — -  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3115,  Editor  & 

HARD  WORKING,  aggressive.  District  Publisher. 

Manager  for  progressive  south-western  i _ ! _ ^ _ _ 

ro?™^knceiSSt'-“d"^in?m«^"“l”  ADyERTI.<5ING  sal«man 

come.  Good  starring  salary,  expenses,  '‘""^hern  afteimoon  da.lv 

company  car,  plus  many  fringe  tens-  Area  5.  Permanent  for  nghf 

fits.  For  the  right  young  married  man  ’"m 

here  is  a  real  challenge  and  oppor-  ^ * 


outff  this  IS  your  big  opportunity,  fiver  days.  Benefits.  Western  type  preferred. 
4^J,000  nreulation  paper  alone  in  field.  Healthful  climate,  mountains,  scenery. 
Chart  Area  -.  Box  311o,  Editor  &  Excellent  fi.shing,  hunting.  Montroso 
Publisher.  (Colorado)  Daily  Press. 


papers,  Utica,  New  York. 

_ Free  Lance _ 

LEADING  MONTHLY  trade 
publication  seeks  occasional 
tailing  articles  from  experi¬ 
enced  business  writers  from 
coast  to  coast.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Box  3021,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


tunity.  Miut  be  a  good  salesman  and  Publisher 

promoter.  Give  complete  details  in  let- - 

ter.  All  inquiries  will  be  answered.  . 

Box  2909,  Editor  &  Publisher.  FAST  G 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


FAST  GROWING  FLORIDA  DAILY 


YOUR  OPPOR’TUNITY 


It  You  Have  the  Experience  and 
Educational  Background  For 


DIRECTOR  OF  CTRCULA’nON 


A  Group  of  Midwest 
Daily  Newspapers  Needs  You 


on  lower  Ea.st  Coast  has  opening  for  1 
experienced  ndvertising  display  sales-  j 
man— a  hustler  competent  in  lavoiit  i 
and  cony — aggressive  in  selling.  Per-  [ 
manent  position  with  above  average  | 
salary.  .60.000  cireulation,  modern  plant.  | 
Write  FULL  details  in  first  letter  to  , 
Box  3131,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


A  r/yiTErE  „  •  c  a  V  .  OUTSTANDING 

A  COLLEGE  degree  is  preferred,  but,  la  iii-v., 

not  nec«ary  if  you  can  meet  our  i  OPPORTUNITY 

qualifications.  We  want  a  man  who  | 

PRIZE  WINNING  25.000  afternoon 
their  «u>1iirimi'*'^*r  n^'hi*  ;  daily  needs  experienced  young  man  for 

low  eA^l  -Tii  ."burning  ,  di  ,  advertising.  Competence  in  copy 

IZ,  r?  •"A’'.'"’'”"  Tf-  I  and  layout  essential,  but  accent  irJIn 

Box  MIZ,  and  Publfshe?  "ggressive  selling  ability  Rnest  work- 

_ !_.  .  ,  -  ruuiiBiHT. _  conditions.  congeniHl,  professional 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  15,000  staff:  modern  plant,  prosperous,  friend- 
Evening  and  Sunday  single  newspaper  ly.  one-paper  city.  Liberal  wages,  merit 
town  with  4®, 000  population.  Only  raises,  future  limited  only  by  abilitv  to  I 
proven  buHder  ronsidered.  Box  3106,  ‘  produce.  Write  details  to  Kankakee, 


Editor  &  Publisher. 
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I  111.  Journal. 


Uite  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  r«iiy  for  showina 
IXH’JiTlON  without  inENTIFlCATlON 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  19,  195« 


HELP  WANTED 


Free  Lance 


KR£E  LANCEniSt  Sell  your  photos  to 
tbe  huee  house  orgen  market.  4,000 
eompan;  masazines  buy.  Payment 
from  tlO  to  1100  for  single  pictures 
isd  captions.  Free  information.  Gebbie 
Pran  Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


Photofiraphy 


experienced  news  cameraman 

who  can  also  handle  all  phases  of 
photographic  printing  wanted  by  Avia¬ 
tion  News  Pictures,  Idlewild  Airimrt, 
all  Mr.  Sileo.  OLympia  6-5767. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Darkroom  ability  essential. 
Press,  Lapeer,  Michigan 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Immediate  opening  in  Public  Rela- 
tioos  Department  ot  largo  midwest  eleo- 
titmics  manufacturer. 

Successful  applicant  must  have  3  to 
(  years  experiencs  and  a  record  of  ac- 
eomplishment  on  newspaper,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  or  equivalent  writing  position.  He 
most  be  flexible  to  perform  a  wide 
nnge  of  Public  Relations  duties. 

Write  Box  2924,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  young  newsman  who  wants  in¬ 
teresting  and  wide-ranging  experience. 
Men’s  college  in  New  England  is  look¬ 
ing  for  Assistant  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  h'alary  open,  liberal  fringe 
benefit  plan,  one-month  vacation.  News 
»nd  sports  experience  necessary.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3108,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Salesmen 


SALESMEa^  NEEDED 

P*rt-time  salesmen  wanted  to  deal  with 
veekly  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Give  qualifications.  All  replies 
confidential  Box  3123,  Editor  and  Pub- 
liihcr. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVe«  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


.4r1i«t*  •  Cartoonists 


OARTOONIST — seeks  position  in  Edi¬ 
torial  or  a  oemtinuity  comle  strip  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Also  qualified  in  lettering  and 
bsmkground.  B.A.  Box  2813,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER,  Aggres¬ 
sive,  comiretent.  Home  delivery  special¬ 
ist  with  record  of  increased  circulation 
and  revenue.  Experienced  papers  45,000 
to  300,000  Morning,  Evening,  Sun^y. 
All  phases.  Intensely  interested  and 
experienced  in  circulation  problems 
and  their  solution.  Interest^  in  a 
challenging  situation  where  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  can  produce  re¬ 
sults  for  a  publisher  looking  to  the 
future.  Box  3019,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  10  years  on 
all  phases  of  circulation.  Promotion 
man,  assistant  circulation  manager, 
and  circulation  manager,  large  and 
.small  pai>er8.  Experience  in  converting 
to  Little  Merchant.  Desire  iiermanent 
spot  with  chance  for  advancement,  in 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box  3002, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  Brown  alumnus, 
leaving  for  2-year  graduate  study 
London  School  of  Economics.  Plan 
weekly  column  and/or  assignment  fea¬ 
ture*.  3  years  newspai>er  experience  re¬ 
porting,  telegraph  editor,  editorial 
writing,  book  reviewing,  weekly  news 
roundup  column.  Weekly  columnist  9 
months  for  2  foreign  papers.  Write 
Box  3006.  Editor  and  Publisher  for  full 
details,  further  resume,  samples,  rates. 


NOW — it’s  up  to  SIR  newspapers  that 
jsve  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lesson 
Howard  Parish  Course  in  Classified 
Advertising ! 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
dewspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get 
2S  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
OWN  TIME.  'The  saK*people 
TO  for  it,  becau.se  it  helps  them  do  a 
job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
w>  their  newspapers. 

F^H’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling 
Classified  people  in  this  course 
■nat  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 

a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
putter-offer”!  Write  or  phone  us  their 
or  if  you’d  rather,  we’ll 
“‘’’‘rriptive  brochure  and  regular 
«imllmpnt  forms.  The  tab  is  j’ust  66 
apiece,  and  when  your  people 
J*'!*.  "Olalied  the  course,  if  you  don’t 
•r  best  investments 

'  the  year — let  us  know,  and  we’ll 
‘tnd  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida 
•ranges  1 

^  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to- 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

as.socia’tes,  incorporated 

ClaiBified  Advertising  Development 
o«rvice*  For  Newspapers  Since  1938 

2*00  N.  W.  7!*th  .St..  Miami  47.  Florida 
PLaza  4-5591 


TO  TIMBUCTU— 


scheduling  off-beat  trip.  French 
West  Africa,  Ghana,  Congo.  Kenya, 
Ethiopia  via  freighter,  air,  river,  car. 
Will  be  glad  to  discuss  photographic 
coverage,  movie  and  still,  and  report¬ 
ing  you  might  need.  Box  3005,  Editor 
A  PuMiiher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER-nSING  DIRECTOR,  age  33. 
Presently  employed  on  60,000  class 
newspaper.  Have  ability  to  produce 
top  linage.  12  years  experience  in 
newspaper  field.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6. 
Minimum  $12,000.  Box  2920,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


9  YEARS  EXPERIENCE:  Competitive 
daily,  80,000  daily  combination,  8,000 
daily.  Possess  leadership  and  sell  ability 
Number  1  man  on  present  staff.  Age  36, 
family,  references.  Desire  RETAIL  AD- 
VER'nSlNG  MANAGER,  and  move 
Jan.  1st,  but  would  not  pass  up  im¬ 
mediate  opportunity.  Box  3103,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


editorial 


BACH  IN  THE  CITY  ROOM? 

AVAILABLE  —  Experienced  music 
critic,  news  editor,  columnist,  book 
critic,  feature  writer  etc.  Handle  any 
desk,  rim  or  slot:  rewrite.  Sunday 
Editor,  lecturer,  radio  commentator. 
Prefer  writing.  Seek  permanent  poet 
where  loyal,  competent,  faithful  serv¬ 
ice  will  earn  appreciation.  Clips, 
resume  on  request.  Sober,  reliable; 
health  good.  Highest  references.  Box 
2801,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


CITY  EDITOR,  31,  wants  managing 
editor^ip  on  ^ly  to  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Present  West  Coast  job  fine,  but 
must  advance.  Believe  strong,  small 
city  paper  today’s  top  career.  Box 
2810,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EX  INS  CORRESPONDENT 

Tokyo,  seeks  newspapers  other 
publications  Interested  political 
feature  articles,  regular  con¬ 
tributions  from  abroad.  Box 
2906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


’TIRED  OF  GROWING  A  BEARD— 
Former  I.N.S.  newsman,  26,  three 
years  experience,  intelligent,  aggres¬ 
sive,  seeks  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Box  2917.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITU ATIONS  WANTUD 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  at  top  of 
profession  as  reporter  with  major  daily. 
No  place  to  go  unless  someone  die®  or 
retires.  Age  39.  Seeks  opportunity  to 
use  skill  and  experience  in  ex^tive 
capacity.  Box  3136,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASM,  ability,  expononce.  top 
record— that’s  what  I  can  offer  medium 
daily  with  sports  editor  opening.  Box 
3124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDI’TOR  of  top  100,900  Califor¬ 
nia  daily,  33  years  old.  wants  to  get 
back  on  beat.  Prefer  statehouse,  poli¬ 
tics.  but  consider  any  good  offer.  It 
you’re  not  interested  in  enterprise, 
don’t  answer.  Available  in  fall.  Salary 
open.  Box  3111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COUNTY  GOVERNMENTAL  RE¬ 
PORTER  4  years  on  small  daily,  some 
editorial  writing.  1954  J-Grad.  Respon¬ 
sible.  careful,  desire  to  grow.  Woman, 
but  want  no  society  reporting.  Consmer 
other  m^ia.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
3117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DRAFT  FREE.  23,  three  years  as 
reporter,  sports  editor,  wants  aggresMve 
daily  Chart  Area  1,  2,  6  or  12.  Box 
3122,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


^♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency), 
6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


ADVER’nSING 

DIRECTOR-MANAGER 

Age  46,  24  years  experience  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets  of  25.000  to  300,000 
class.  Classified,  Retail,  General.  10 
years  executive,  7  years  Department 
Stores.  Strong  in  staff  building  and 
training;  linage  minded  but  cost 
conscious.  Full  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  promoticn.  Will  locate  any¬ 
where  but  prefer  east  or  midwest. 
Available  July  26.  Box  3018,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


experienced  employed  reporter, 
limited  desk  experience,  wants  desk 
job.  Family  man.  Please  reply  fully 

to  Box  SOI  3,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

BIXPERIBNCED.  MA'TURB  newspaiier- 
man  wants  job  as  editor,  editorial 
writer.  Now  publisher  small  daily.  Box 
3010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  JUNE  COLUMBIA  J-GRAD  seeks 
challenging  spot  with  daily;  all-around 
experience,  photography.  MR,  9119 
Prevoet,  Detroit  28.  Michigan. 


WOMAN,  experienced  on  dailies  and 
weeklies,  wants  job  on  house  organ. 
Southwe«t  preferred.  Write  Box  3008, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


J-GRAD.  weekly  editor,  reporter,  seeks 
hay-fever  free  region.  California. 
Southern  Florida,  etc.  Available  end 
of  September.  Box  3128,  Editor  A 

Publisher _ _ _ _ 

liARLEM  JOURNALISM  grad,  31, 
seeks  publicity  post.  Four  years  weekl^y 
experience.  Box  3135,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisheij_ _ _ _ 

LATIN  AMERICA  specialist.  11  years 
varied  experience  as  reperter,  copy- 
reader,  editorial  writer.  Speak  Spanish. 
Consider  foreign  assignment.  Bo.x  3130. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  32;  eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  medium  dailies;  contact  A. 
R.  Wegemer.  414  Emmet  Street,  Petos- 
key.  Michigan.  Telephone:  Diamond 

7-3263. _ _ _ 

TOP  J-GRAD  went*  sports  or  general 
reporting  job  on  Texas,  OtliToruIa  or 
Arizona  daily.  Vet.  marrie'i.  25.  Avail¬ 
able  September  1.  Box  3113,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

VET,  24.  BS  JOURNALISM,  married. 
Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer 
(PLAYBOY,  GENT),  editor  weekly, 
farm  editor  daily,  editor  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  seeks  job  on  paper  or  magazine. 
Chart  Area  2.  Available  September.  Box 
3134,  ^itor  A  PuMisher. 


Mechanical 


PRIN’TER-AD  MAN.  13  years,  union, 
seeks  permanent  situation  NOW.  Box 
2913.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN-MANAGER  consistent  linage  in¬ 
creases  year  after  year.  g«iod  on  pro¬ 
motion.  Competent  with  layout,  copv, 
servicing.  Metropolitan  and  small  daily 
experience.  College  graduate.  Desires 
newspaper  with  future.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  Box  3132,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  JOURNALIST 

J-GRAD  or  equivalent,  wanted  by 
award-winning  afternoon  daily  to  write 
social  news  and  features  for  women 
and  families.  General  news  training 
helpful,  not  essential;  highest  quality 
supervision,  liberal  pav  schedule,  merit 
raises,  congenial  staff,  best  working 
conditions.  Pleasant,  prosperous  one- 
paper  community.  Write  resume  to 
Kankakee.  Illinois  Journal. 


AM  REPORTER,  write  tight.  Also, 
make  up  pages,  scale  cuts,  write  heads 
etc.  Can  take  pix.  too.  Three  years 
news  experience.  J  degree,  vet.  26.  have 
car.  will  travel.  Box  3127,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AVAILABT.E  MID-SEPTEMBER.  En¬ 
ergetic.  efficient  newswoman  with  20 
years  editing,  writing,  speaking  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies,  weeklies,  farm 
magazine,  r.adio.  Box  3120,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BEGINNER,  keenly  interested  in  news 
field.  like  smalltown  daily  reporting 
spot.  B.A..  26,  vet.  Chart  Areas  1.  2. 
3.  4.  5  preferred.  Box  3119,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  July  19,  1958 


WAN’TED — B«tter  home  for  22  years 
ot  newspaiwr  exiterience,  past  12  years 
as  advertising  manager  aggressive 
small  daily.  Award  winning  layout 
ability.  Working  knowledge  of  phot*., 
backshop.  Oart  area  7-11.  Box  2619 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  of  medium-sized  metro¬ 
politan  daily  sees  no  immediate  oppor¬ 
tunity  fer  further  advancement.  Wants 
to  sink  roots  in  a  good  city  or  sub¬ 
urban  daily  or  weekly  with  opportunity 
to  become  editor  and  part  owner  in 
return  for  skilled,  versatile  and  ener- 
I  getic  performance.  Box  3112,  Editor 
I  A  Publisher. 


LINO'TYPE  MACHINIST  (experienced! 
presently  employed,  desires  change. 
Have  been  emploved  bv  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  inf. 000  circulation.  Box  3026. 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ _ 


(UMPOSING  ROOM 

AS.91ST.\NT  to  foreman  90  man  shift. 
Key  man  in  tight  operation.  Uniou' 
ability  to  lead  men,  bust  bottlenecks. 
Contract  negotiations.  Box  3104,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Photography 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  sew- 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CUNETDEN- 
TIAL  liat  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-N»ws  reel. 
Moat  with  own  equipmeat.  No  Fees— 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Orald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2996 
NEWS  PHO’TOGRAPHER.  awards 
winner.  Eight  years  experience;  black- 
white  and  color.  Some  reporting.  Box- 
holder.  Medical  Center  Station  Box 
6843.  Knight  St..  Dallas  19.  Texas. 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


TOP  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  seeks 
challenging  job:  college  editing,  fund 
raising;  electronics  produat  aad  pres¬ 
tige  promotion.  Box  3102,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

For  years  broadcasters  have 
claimed  that  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  activities  are  surrounded 
with  such  an  aura  of  public  in¬ 
terest  that  newspapers  should 
cover  them  as  news,  review  their 
programs  just  as  they  review 
the  stage  and  movies,  and  carry 
their  program  logs  as  a  public 
service. 

Newspapers  have  been  doing 
all  three  of  these  things  more 
and  more  but  it  now  appears 
that  some  broadcasters  don’t 
like  it.  They  don’t  attack  the 
quantity  but  the  quality. 

In  their  honeymoon  days,  TV 
broadcasters  criticized  newspa¬ 
pers  for  not  carrying  more  news 
about  TV  and  television  person¬ 
alities.  Now  they  are  getting 
touchy  about  the  coverage  and 
complaining  that  neither  news 
treatment  nor  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism  are  fair  and  impartial. 

Robert  W.  Samoff,  then  NBC 
president  and  now  chairman  of 
the  board,  questioned  on  June 
17  whether  this  alleged  unfair¬ 
ness  is  due  to  advertising  com¬ 
petition.  He  said  many  broad¬ 
casters  are  expressing  concern 
as  to  whether  some  American 
newspapers  “under  the  stress  of 
intensified  competition  for  the 
advertising  dollar,  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  calculated  aim  on  television 
in  terms  of  its  effectiveness  as 
a  communications  instrument 
and  as  a  sales  tool.” 

This  sort  of  snide  remark 
was  bound  to  come.  A  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  only  medium  that 
attempts  to  report  what  another 
medium  and  its  biggest  competi¬ 
tor  is  doing.  Sooner  or  later 
someone  was  sure  to  complain 
they  are  not  doing  right  by  “our 
Nell”  because  the  dollar  sign 
is  predominant. 

Mr.  Samoff  complained  about 
the  front  page  treatment  TV 
has  been  getting  on  stories  out 
of  Washington  about  the  FCC 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Broadcasters  want  to  be  treated 
as  news,  but  not  front  page 
news  when  it  is  unfavorable. 
That  is  what  we  call  “par  for 
the  course.” 

He  approved  of  TV  show 
criticism  in  newspapers  when 
it  involves  individual  shows  but 
objected  to  characterizations 
about  all  television  as  “de¬ 
graded.”  Last  season  TV  prob¬ 
ably  did  carry  more  informa¬ 
tional,  educational  and  cultural 
programs  in  history,  as  Mr. 
Samoff  said,  but  it  couldn’t  have 
been  sufficient  to  alter  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  reviewers  about  the 
general  bill-of-fare. 


Eric  Sevareid,  CBS  commen¬ 
tator,  also  gets  into  this  act 
with  an  article  in  the  July  10 
issue  of  The  Reporter  in  which 
he  jumps  on  newspaper  TV 
critics.  His  theme  is  that  “tele¬ 
vision  could  do  with  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  quantity  of  criticism 
and  a  sharp  rise  in  its  quality.’ 

He  asks:  “How  many  writers 
who  haven’t  read  a  play  since 
Booth  Tarkington’s  ‘Seventeen’ 
are  posing  as  critics  of  TV 
dramas?  How  many  lady  jour¬ 
nalists  who  never  covered  the 
city  council  are  telling  TV  news 
departments  how  they  should 
cover  the  national  conventions? 
How  many  boy  graduates  who 
can’t  tell  a  test  tube  from  a 
peavey  hook  are  instructing  TV 
networks  in  the  right  and  the 
wrong  of  their  science  pro¬ 
grams?  How  many  nice  guys 
who  can  just  whistle  the  first 
bar  of  four  popular  refrains 
are  reacting  quite  positively  in 
print  to  the  operas  and  musical 
comedies  on  the  little  screen?” 

Mr.  Sevareid  acknowledges 
“the  printed  press  has  been 
pretty  good  to  me,  on  the  whole,” 
and  makes  this  suggestion  to 
newspaper  editors: 

“Break  it  up.  Get  your  regu¬ 
lar  drama  critic  to  review  the 
drama  on  TV;  get  your  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  to  review 
the  political  panels,  debates, 
conventions,  etc.;  get  your 
school-page  editor  to  review 
educational  programs,  your 
church  editor  the  religious 
shows,  your  science  man  the 
science  shows,  and  so  on.” 

But  due  credit  to  Mr.  Seva¬ 
reid  for  adding:  “You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  this  switch?  Funny — that’s 
just  what  TV  executives  say 
about  their  failure  to  break  up 
present  program  patterns.” 

The  generalizations  of  Mr. 
Samoff  and  Mr.  Sevareid  are 
just  as  unfair  as  if  we  were 
to  assert  that  all  radio-TV  com¬ 
mentators  are  incompetent. 
There  are  some  highly  compe¬ 
tent  commentators  on  the  air, 
but  we  feel  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  will  agree  there  are  also 
some  whose  background  and 
training  does  not  qualify  them 
to  pontificate  on  all  subjects. 
The  newspaper  TV  critics  will 
undoubtedly  agree,  also,  there 
are  various  degrees  of  compe¬ 
tence  in  their  profession. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  technique  of  reviewing  and 
writing  about  television  pro¬ 
grams  is  about  10  years  old. 
Many  of  them  have  had  less  ex¬ 
perience  than  that.  It  is  a  new 
field  in  which  a  person  must 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


"He’s  not  talcing  the  Fifth;  I'll  call  right  back!" 


feel  his  or  her  way.  Can  any¬ 
one  state  exactly  what  quali¬ 
fications  are  necessary  for  the 
job? 

Mr.  Sevareid  knows  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  His  tongue-in- 
cheek  conclusion  is:  “Excuse  me 
now,  I  have  to  get  to  work  on 
a  radio  news  analysis,  and  I 
can’t  make  up  my  mind  whether 
to  explain  de  Gaulle,  the  evils 
of  not  cutting  taxes,  the  trouble 
with  Detroit,  or  what  Dulles 
should  do  about  the  Middle  East. 
Honestly,  people  just  don’t  real¬ 
ize  how  many  things  guys  like 
me  have  to  know  all  altout.” 

• 

41  Sigl  Off  Air 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A1  Sigl,  whose  noon  radio¬ 
casts  from  the  newsroom  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  have 
been  top-rated  programs  for  30 
years,  is  convalescing  after 
throat  surgery.  Pinch-hitting  for 
him  is  Howard  C.  Hosmer,  T-U 
assistant  managing  editor. 


Tape  Workers 
Reject  Union 

Portland,  Ore. 

Composing  room  employees  of 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News  Re¬ 
view  have  voted  14  to  2  against 
accepting  the  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants  Union 
(AFL-CIO)  as  their  bargain¬ 
ing  representative. 

The  pressmen’s  local  had 
asked  for  the  election.  It  was 
conducted  by  mail  by  Elwood 
Strumpf,  field  representative  at 
Portland  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

The  employees  voting  were 
tape  punchers  and  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  operators.  At  present  they 
belong  to  no  union. 

Eight  years  ago  members  of 
the  typographical  union  went  on 
strike  from  the  News  Review. 
Workers  in  the  combination 
press-stereo  shop  are  members 
of  the  pressmen’s  union. 
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It's  Fast... 
The  Newly 
Engineered 
Model  31 
Linotype 


Ten  lines  a  minute  is  only  cniisiiuj  speed 

for  the  newly  engineered  Model  31 
(under  manual  or  tape  operation).  And  new  speed,  ^ 
new  smoothness,  new  convenience  are  only  part  of 

the  story.  The  Model  31  has  four  magazine  capacity,  too  .  . . 
gives  you  up  to  condensed  30  point.  ^ 

Let  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  show  you  the  ways 

the  Model  31  can  increase  your  production— economically. 

Or,  for  an  illustrated  booklet,  write  to  ^ 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y.  ^ 
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LINOTYPE 


Printed  in 


ACCEPTINC 


Again,  in  1957,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver's  ''Good  Morning 
Newspaper,  is  FIRST  in  9  complete  major  retail  classifications,'^ 


TOTAL  CLOTHING  STORES 

ELEC.  APPLIANCES  &  SUPPLIES 

PROFESSIONAL 

NEWS  linage  1,538,981 

Post  linage  1,395,179 

NEWS  %  of  Total  52a5% 

NEWS  linoge  793,1 15 

Post  linage  292,097 

NEWS  %  of  Total  73o1% 

NEWS  linage  212,1 16 

Post  linage  206,975 

NEWS  %  of  Total  50e6% 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  STORES 

NEWS  linage  242,488 

Post  linaga  236,601 

NEWS  %  of  Total  50a6% 

INSURANCE 

NEWS  linage  3,242 

Post  linage  1,885 

NEWS  %  of  Total  63o2% 

RADIO  [Includes  TV  Stores) 

NEWS  linage  199,889 

Post  linage  84,354 

NEWS  %  of  Total  70e3% 

MEN’S  &  WOMEN'S  CLOTHING 

NEWS  linage  744,352 

Post  linage  686,697 

NEWS  %  of  Total  52o0% 

JEWELRY  STORES 

NEWS  linage  253,691 

Post  linage  160,134 

NEWS  %  of  Total  61o3% 

STATIONERS 

NEWS  linage  32,030 

Post  linage  31,634 

NEWS  %  of  Total  50e3X 

WOMEN'S  CLOTHING  STORES 

NEWS  linage  552,141 

Post  linage  471,881 

NEWS  %  of  Total  53o9% 

LIQUOR  STORES 

NEWS  linage  59,686 

Post  linage  40,2 1 5 

NEWS  %  of  Total  59o7% 

TOILET  GOODS,  BEAUTY  SHOPS 

NEWS  linage  48,986 

Post  linage  29,737 

NEWS  %  of  Total  62e2% 

I. 

TOTAL 

(9  complete  retail  classifications) 
NEWS  linage  3,141,736 

If  you  are  selling  in  DENVER 
you  need  the 

Post  linage  2,242,210 

NEWS  %  of  Total  58e4% 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

1  *Source:  Media  Hecordn  for  the  year  1957 
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